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Polriafl the consul mbdofiB the iEtoUana. The Spcitaiu are craelly treftted by their 
exiles. Manlius, the other cons^it conquers the Asiatic Gauls. Aatiochas, in order 
to pay the tribute due to tlie Romans, plunders a temple in Elymiaa. That monarch 
hi killed. Explication of Daniel's prophecy concerning Antiochus. 

During the expedition of the Romans in Asia,* some commo- 
A. M. 3815. tions had happened in Greece. Amvnander, by 

Ant. J. c. 189. the aid of the ^tolians, had re-established himself 
in his kingdom of Athamania, after having driven out of liis cities 
the Macedonian garrisons that held them for king Philip. He de- 
puted some ambtSsadors to the senate of Rome ; and others into 
Asia to the two Scipios, who were then at Ephesus, after their sig- 
nal victory over Aiitiochus, to excuse his having employed the 
arms <^ the JStolians against Philip, and also to make his com- 
plaints against that prince. 

The JBtolians had likewise undertaken some enterprtses against 
Philip, in which they had met with tolerable success : but when 
they heard of Antiochus's defeat, and found that the ambassadors 
they had sent to Rome were returning from thence, without bem^ 
able to obtain any of their demands, and that Fulvius the consul 
was actually marching afirainst them, they were seized with real 
alarms. Finding it wouldbe impossible for them to resist the Ro 
oiaiis by force of aivis, they again had recourse to entreaties; and 

•Iiv.Lixzvm.ii.t-tl. rolyh.lnE(ceiptL«g.e.»~a8L 
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in order to render them more effectual, they engaged the Athe* 
nians and Rhodians to join their ambassadors to those whom they 
were going to send to Rome, in order to sue for peace. 

The consul being arrived in Greece, had, in conjunction with the 
Epirots, laid siege to Ambracia, in which the ^toHans had a strong 
garrison, who made a vigorous defence. However, being at last 
persuaded that it would he impossible for tbem to hold out long 
against the Roman arms, they sent new ambassadors to the consn^ 
investing them with full powers to conclude a treaty on any con- 
ditions. Those which were proposed to them appearing exceed- 
ingly severe, the ambassadors, notwithstanding their full power, 
desired that leave might be granted them to consult the assembly 
once more: but the members of it were displeased with them for it^ 
and therefore sent them back, with orders to terminate the affair. 
During this interval, the Athenian and Rhodian ambassadors, whom 
the senate had sent back to the consul, were arrived, and Amynan- 
der had also come to him. The latter having great influence m the 
city of Ambracia, where he had spent many years during his banish- 
ment, prevailed with the inhabitants to surrender themselves at jist 
to the consul. A peace was also granted to the ^tolians. The 
chief conditions of the treaty were as follow: that they should first 
de^ver up their arms and horses to the Romans;- should pay them 
1000 talents of silver, fabout 150,000/.) half to be paid down direct- 
ly; should restore to ooth the Romans and their allies, all the de- 
serters and prisoners; should look upon as their enemies and friends, 
all those who were such to the Romans; and lastly, should give up 
forty hostages, to be chosen by the consul. Their ambassadors 
beinff arrived at Rome, to procure the ratification of the treaty there, 
found the people highly exasperated against the ^tolians, as well 
on account of their past conduct, as the complaints made against 
them by Philip in the letters which he had written on that subject 
At last, however, the senate were moved by their entreaties, and 
those of the ambassadors of Athens and Rhodes who accompanied 
them, and therefore they ratified the treaty conformably to the 
conditions which the consul had prescribed. The ^tolians were 
permitted to pay in gold the sum imposed on them, in such a poanner, 
as tliat every piece of gold should be estimated at the value of ten 
pieces of silver of the same weight, which shows the proportion 
between gold and silver at that tune. 

Fulvius the consul,'" after he had terminated the war with the 
^tolians, crossed into the island of Cephalenia, in order to subdue 
it. All the cities, at the first summons, surrendered readily. The 
inhabitants of Same only, afler submitting to the conqueror, were 
aorry for what they ha!d done, and accordingly shut their gates 
against the Romans, wMch obliged them to besiege it in form* 

* Lhr. L XKXVIiL B. 89-301 
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Same made a very vigorous defence, insomuch that it was four 
HKmths before the consul could take it. 

From thence he went to Peloponnesus, whither he was called by 
the people of ^gium and Sparta, to decide the differences which 
interrupted their tranquillity. 

The g^ieral assembly of the Achsans had from time immemorial 
-been h^d at iEgium; but Philopoemen, who was then in office, re- 
solved to change that custom, and to cause the assembly to be held 
successively in all the cities which formed the Achsean league ; and 
that very year he summoned it to Argos. The consul would not 
oppose this motion; and though his incunation led him to favour the 
i^abitants of iEgium, because he thought their cause the most just; 
yet, seeing that the other party would certainly prevail, he withdrew 
from the assembly without declaring his opinion. 

But the affair relating to Sparta was stiU more intricate,"' and, at 
the same time, of greater importance. Those wbo had been banish- 
ed from that city by Nabis the tyrant, had fortified themselves in 
towns and castles along the coast, and from thence infested the 
Spartans. The latter had attacked, in the night, one of those towns, 
called Las, and carried it, but were soon after driven out of it. This 
enterprise alarmed the exiles, and obliged them to have recourse to 
the AchsBans. PhilopoBmen, who at that time was in office, secretly 
favoured the exiles; and endeavoured on all occasions to lessen the 
influence and authority of Sparta. On his motion, a decree was 
enacted, the purport of which was, that Quintius and the Romans, 
having put the towns and castles of the sea-coast of Laconia under 
the protection of the Achsans, and leaving forbidden the Lacedae- 
momans access to it; and the latter having, however, attacked the 
town called Las, and killed some of the inhabitants; the Achtean 
assembly demanded that the contrivers of that enterprise should be 
delivered up to them; and that otherwise they should be declared 
violators of the treaty. Ambassadors were deputed to give them 
notice of this decree. A demand made in so haughty a tone ex- 
ceedingly exasperated the Lacedeemonians. They immediately put 
to deaui thirty of those who had held a correspondence with Philo- 
pmmen and the exiles; dissolved their alHance with the Acheeans, 
and sent ambassadors to Fulvius the consul, who was then in Ce- 
phalenia, in order to put Sparta under the protection of the Romans, 
and to entreat him to come and take possession of it. When the 
Achieans received advice of what had been transacted in Sparta, 
they unanimously declared war against that city, which began by 
some slight incursions both by sea and land, the season being too 
iur advanced for undertaking any thing considerable. 

The consul being arrived m Peloponnesus, heard both parties in 
a public assembly. The debates were exceedingly warm, and the 
altercation carried to a great height on both sides. Without 

*LiT.i.xxxvm.ii.ao-M 
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eominff to any imme^ate detennination, he commanded them to lay 
down their arms, and to send their respective ambassadors to Rom^ 
and accordingly they repaired thither immediately, and were ad- 
mitted to audience. The Achaean league was greatly respected at 
Rome; but, at the same time, the Romans were unwilling to disgrust 
the Lacedaemonians entirely. The senate therefore returned an 
obscure and ambiguous answer, (which has not come down to us,) 
whereby the Acheans might flatter themselves, that they were 
allowed full power to infest Sparta; and the Spartans, that such 
power was very much limited and restrained. 

The Acheans extended it as they thought proper. Philopoe- 
men had been continued in his employment of first ma^trate. He 
marched the army to a small distance from Sparta without loss of 
time; and again demanded to have those persons surrendered tQ 
him, who had concerted the enterprise against the town of Las; 
declaring that they should not be condemned nor punished till after 
being heard. Upon this promise,^those who had been express- 
ly nominated set out, accompanied by several of the most illustri- 
ous citizens, who looked upon their cause as their own, or rathei 
as that of the public. Being arrived at the camp of the Achaeans, 
they were greatly surprised to see the exiles at the head of the 
army. The latter, advancing out of the camp, came to meet them 
with an insulting air, and began to overwhelm them with reproach- 
es and invectives: aiter this, the quarrel growing warmer, the^ 
fell upon them with great violence, and treated them very Ignomi- 
niously. In vain did the Spartans implore both gods and men, and 
claim the right of nations: the rabble of the Achaeans, animated by 
the seditious cries of the exiles, joined with them, notwithstanding 
the protection due to ambassadors, and in spite of the prohibition 
of the supreme magistrate. Seventeen were immediately stoned 
to death, and seventy-three rescued by the mapristrate out of the 
hands of those furious wretches. It was not that he intended to 
.pardon them; but he would not have it said, that they had been 

Sut to death without being heard. The next day they were brought 
efore that 'enraged multitude, who, almost without so much as 
hearing them, condemned and executed them all. 

The reader will naturally suppose that so umust and cruel a 
treatment threw the Spartans into the deepest affliction, and filled 
them with alarms. The Achaeans imposed the same conditions on 
them, as they would have done on a city that had been taken by 
storm. They gave orders that the waUs should ue demolished; 
that all such mercenaries as the tjrrants had kept m their service 
should leave Laconia; that the slaves whom those tyrants had set 
at liberty (and there were a great number of them) should also be 
obliged to depart the country in a certain limited time, upon pain 
of teing seized by the Achieans, and sold or carried whithersoever 
they thought proper; that the laws and institutions of Lycurgua 
should be annuUedi and» in fine, that the Spartans should be aa- 
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sociated in the Achaean league, with whmn they should thence- 
forth fonn but one body, and follow the same customs and usages. 

The Lacedoemonians were not much afflicted at the demohtion 
of their walls, with which they began the execution of the orders 
prescribed them; and indeed it was no great misfortune to them. 
Sparta had long subsisted without any other walls or defence than 
the bravery of its citizens.* Pausanias informs us,f that the walk 
of Sparta were begun to be built in the time of the iuroads of De- 
metrius,^ and afteirwards of Pyrrhus; but they had been completed 
by Nabis. Livy relates also, that the tyrants, for their own secu- 
rity, had fortified with walls all such parts of the city as were most 
open and accessible. The demohtion of these walls, therefore, was 
not a subject of much grief to the inhabitants of Sparta. But it 
was with inexpressible re^et they saw the exiles, who had caused 
its destruction, returniug mto it, and who might justly be consider- 
ed as its most cruel enemies. Sparta, enervated by this last blow, 
lost all its pristine vigour, and was for many years dependant on, 
aud subjected to, the Achceans. The most fatal circumstance with 
regard to Sparta was,} the abolition of the laws of Lycurgus, which 
hsS continued in force 700 years, and had been the source of all 
its grandeur and glory. 

This cruel treatment of so renowned a city as Sparta does 
Philopcemen no honour; but, on the contrary, seems to be a great 
blot in his reputation. Plutarch, who justly ranks him among the 
greatest captains of Greece, does but just glance at this action, and 
says only a word or two of it. It must, indeed, be confessed, that 
the cause of the exiles was favourable in itself. They had Agesi- 
poUs at their head, to whom the kingdom of Sparta rightfully 
belonged; and they had been all expelled their country by the 
tyrants: but so open a violation of the law of nations (to which 
Philopoemen gave at least occasion if he did not consent to it,] can- 
not be excused in any manner. 

It appears,!! from a fragment of Polybius, that the Lacedemo- 
nians made complaints at Rome against Philopoemen, as having by 
this action, equally unjust and cruel, defied the power of the repub- 
lic of Rome, and insulted its majesty. It was a long time before 

A. M. 3817. they could obtain leave to be heard. At last, Le- 

Ani. J. c. 187. pidus the consul wrote a letter to the Achiean 

* Fno^t quondam sine moro Sparta. Tyranni nuper locis patentibus planisque ob- 
Jecenuit murum : altiora locaet difficiliora aditu stationibus annatorum pro munimentD 
ofajocUs tutabantur. Lio. 1. xxxiv. n. 38. 

Spartani urbem, quam semper arinis non muris defenderant, turn contra responsa 
fiUorum et veterem niajoruni gloriam, armis diflisi, muronim praesidio includunt Tan- 
tum eoa degeoeraviase k majoribus, ut cAm multis aeculte mums urbi civium virtua 
fuerit, tunc civea salvos ae fore non ezistimaverint, nisi intra muroa laterent. Justin, 
L xlv. c. 5. 

t In Achaic p. 412. 

X Justin informs us, that Sparta was fortified with walls at Uie time that Casiander 
meditated the invasion of Greece. 

^ Nulla res tanio erat danmo, qu&m disciplina Lycurgi, cui per septinentoa annof 
■awieverant, MiUata. Xtv. |i Folyb. In Legat c xuvii. 

JB2 
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oonMeraey, to complain of the treatment which the Lacediemo-^ 
mans had met with. Philopcemen and the Acheana sent an an: 
baaaador, Nicodemoa of Elia, to Rome, to iuatify their conduct. 

In the aame campaign,* and ahnoat at the same time that Ful- 
▼iua the conaul terminated the war with the iBtoIiana, Manliua, the 
other consul, terminated that with the Gauls. I have taken notice 
elsewhere of the inroad these nations had made into different coun 
tries of Europe and Asia, under Brennus. The jGrauls in questioi^ 
had settled in that part of Asia Minor called, from their name, Gal- 
lo-Gnecia, or Galatia, and formed three bodies, three different 
states; the Tolistobogi, the Trocmi, and Tectosages. They had 
made themselves formidable to all the nations round, and spread 
terror and alarms on all sides. The pretence for declaring war 
agamst them was, their havii^ aided Ajitiochus with troops. Im- 
mediately after L. Scipio had resigned the command of ids army 
to Manlius, the latter set out from Ephesus, and marched against 
the Gkuls. If Eumenes had not been then at Ronx;, he would 
have been of great service to him in his march; however, his bro- 
ther Attains supplied his place, and was the consul's guide. The 
<€hiuls had acquued great reputation in every ^art of this country, 
which they had subdued by the power of theur arms, and had not 
met with the least oppositicm. Manlius judged that it would be 
necessary to harangue his forces on this occasion, before they en- 
gaged the enemy. *« I am no ways surprised," says he, " that the 
uauls should have made their name formidable, and spread terror 
in the minds of nations so soft and effeminate as the Asiatics. Their 
tall staiture, their fair flowing hair, which desceivds to their waists ; 
their enormous bucklers, theur long swords; add to this, their songs, 
their cries and bowlings, at the firet onset ; the dreadful clashing of 
their arms and ahidds; all this may, indeed, be dreadful to men 
not accustomed to them; but not to you, O Romans, whose victo- 
rious arms have so often triumphed over that nation. Besides, ex- 
perience has taught ^ou, that after the Gauls have spent their first 
fire, an obstinate resistance blunts the edge of then* courage, as 
well as their bodily strength; and that then, quite incapafle of 
supporting the heat of the sun, fatigue, dust, and thirst, their arms 
fall from Sieir hands, and they sink down quite tired and exhaust* 
ed. Do not imagine these to be the ancient Gauls, inured to fa- 
tigues and dangers. The luxurious plenty of the country they have 
invaded, the soft temperature of the air uiev breathe, the effemina- 
cy and luxury of the people among whom they dwell, have entire- 
ly enervated them. They are now no more than Phrygians in 
Gallic armour; and the only circumstance I fear is, that you will 
not reap much honour by the defeat of enemies so unworthy of 
disputing victory with Romans." 

It was a gamnt opinioa with regard to the ancient Gaub, that 

«Uf.LaiivHLB.]»-«7. P«)lyb. In Biceipt Legit »-3S. 
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a sure way to conquer them wis to ]et them exhaust their finrt 
fire, which was quickly^ deadened by opposition ; and that when 
<mce this edge of their vivacity was blunted, they had lost all 
strength and vigour; and their bodies were even hicapabte of sus- 
taining the slightest fatigues lonfir, or of withstanding the sunbeams, 
when they darted with ever so little violence : that, as they were 
more than men in the beginning of an action, they wete less than 
women at the conclusion of it. « Gallos pnmo impetu feroces esse, 
quos sustinere satis sit '• — Gallorum quidem etiam c<Mpora intole- 
rantissima labons atque mstHa fluere ; primaque eorum prslia plus 
quto virorum, postrema minus qu4m teminarum esse."* 

Those who were not acquainted with the ffenius and character 
of the modem French, entertained very near the same idea of them. 
However, the late transactions in Italy, and especially on the Rhine, 
must have undeceived them. However prepossessed I may be in 
favour of the Greeks and Romans, I question whether theyjever 
discovered greater patience, resolution, and bravery, than the 
French displayed at the siege of Philipsburgh. I do not speak 
merely of the ^nerals and officers, courage being natural to and 
in a manner mherent in them; but even the common soldiers 
showed such an ardour, intrepidity, and ffreatness of soul, as amaz* 
ed the generals. The sight of a hostile army, formidable by its 
numbers, and still more so by the fame and abilities of the pnnce 
who commanded it, served omy to animate them the more. Dur- 
ing the whole course of this lonsr and laborious siege, in which they 
suffered so much by the fire of the besieged and tlie heat of the sun, 
by the violence of the rains and inundations of the Rhine; they 
never once breathed the least murmur or complaint. They were 
seen wading through great floods, where they were up to the shoul- 
dera in water, carrying their clothes and arms over their heads, and 
afterwards marching, quite uncovered, on the outside of the 
trenches full of water, exposed to the whole fire of the enemy; and 
then advancing with intrepidity to the front of the attack, demand- 
ing, with the loudest shouts, the enemy should not be aUowed capi- 
tulation of any kind ; and appearing to dread no other cireumstance 
than their being denied the opportunity of signalizing their cour- 
age and zeal still more, by storming the city. What I now relate 
is universally known. The most noole sentiments of honour, brave- 
ry, and intrepidity, must necessarily have taken deep root in the 
minds of our countrymen ; otherwise, they could not have burst 
forth at once so gbriously in a first campaign, after having been in 
a manner asleep during a twenty years' peace. 

The testimony which Lewis XV. thought it incumbent on him to 
give them, is so glorious to the nation, and even reflects so bright 
a lustre on the kmg himself, that I am persuaded none of my read- 
r^ win be displeased to find it inserted here entire. If this digres< 

•LIr. Li. 11.98. 
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■km k not allowable in a history like thi8,methiiiks it is psrdonabls 
and even laudable, in a true Frenchman, fired with zeal for his king 
and country. 

•The Km g'b Letter to the Marshal D'Asixldt. 
« Cousiif, 

«« I am fully sensible of the important service you have done me m 
taking Philipsburgh. Nothing less than your courage and resolu- 
tion could have surmounted the obstacles to that enterprise, occa« 
sioned by the inundations of the Rhine. You have had the satis- 
fiiction to see your example inspire the officers and soldiers with 
the same sentiments. I caused an account to be sent me daily, of 
aU the transactions of that siege ; and always observed, that the 
ardour and patience of my troops increased in proportion to the 
difficulties that arose, either from the swelling of the floods, the 
presence of the enemy, or the &re of the place. Every kind of suc- 
cess may be expected from so valiant a nation : and I enjoin you to 
inform the ^neral officers and others, and even the whole army, 
that I am highly satisfied with them. Yon need not doubt my hav- 
ing the same sentiments with regard to you; to assure you of which 
is the sole motive of this letter; and, Cousin, I beseech the Almighty 
to have you in his holy keeping. 

" Vencdllesy July 23, 1734." 

I now return to the history. After Manlius had ended the speech 
lepeated above, the army discovered by their shouts how impatientJy 
they desired to be led against the enemy; and accordmgly the 
consul entered their territories. The Gauls had not once suspected 
that the Romans would invade them, as their country lay so remote 
from them, and therefore were not prepared to oppose them. Bui 
notwithsUuiding tliis, they made a long and vigorous resistance. 
They laid wait for Manlius in defiles ; disputed the passes with 
him ; shut themselves up in their strongest fortresses, and retired 
to such eminences as they thought inaccessible. However, the 
consul, so far from being discouraged, followed, and forced them 
wherever he came. He attacked them separately, stormed their 
cities, and defeated them in several engi^ments. I shall not 
descend to particulars, which were of little importance, and conse- 
quently would only tire the reader. The Gauls were obliged at 
last to submit, and to confine themselves within the limits prescrib- 
ed them. 

By this victory, the Romans delivered the whole country from 
the perpetual terrors it was under from those barbarians, who 
hitherto had done nothing but harass and plunder their neighbours. 
Tranquillity was so fully restored in this -quarter, that the empire 
of the Romans was established there, from the river Halys to mount 
Taurus } and the kings of Syria were for ever excluded from all 
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Asia Ifinor. We are told* that Antiochusf said, on this oocaeioii, 
that he was highly obliged to the Romans, for having freed him 
from the cares and troubles which the government of so vast an 
extent of country must necessarily have brought upon him. 

A. M. 3B16. Fulviu84 ono of the consuls, returned to Rome* 

AnL J. c. 188. in order to preside in the assemblv. The consu- 
late was given to M. Valenus Messala and C. Livius Salinator^ 
The instant the assembly broke up, Fulvius returned to his own 
province. Himself and Manlius his colleaf oe were continued in 
the command of the armies for a year, in quuity of proconsuls. 

Manlius had repaired to Ephesus, to settle, with t^ ten commis- 
sioners who had been appointed by the senate, the most importfu^t 
articles of their commission. The treaty of peace with Antiochitfi 
was confirmed, as also that which Manhus had concluded with the 
Oauls. Arlarathes, king of Cappadocia, had been sentenced to pi^ 
the Romans 600 talents (600,000 crowns,^ for having assisted An- 
tiochus: however, half this sum was aoated at the request of 
Eumenes, who was to marry his daughter. Manlius made a present 
to Eumenes of all the elephants which Antiochus, accordWto the 
treaty, had delivered up to the Romans. He repassed into Europe 
with his forces, after having admitted the deputies of the sevend 
cities to audience, and settled the chief difficulties among them. 

A. M. 3817. Antiochus} was very much puzzled how to raise 

Ant J.c. 187. ^e gQm lie was to pay the Jflomans. He made a 
progress through the provinces of the east, in order to levy the 
tribute which tSey owed him ; and left the regencV of 3yrii|, during 
his absence, to Seleucus his eon, whom he had declared his pre 
sumptive heir. Being arrived in the province of Elymais, he was 
informed that there was a very considerable treasure in the tempk 
of Jupiter Belns. This was a strong temptation to a prince who 
had httle regard for religion, and was in extreme want of mcHiey* 
Accordii]|fty, upon a fal^ pretence that the inhabitants of that pnv 
vince had rebelled against him, he entered the temple in the dead 
of night, and carried off all the riches which had been kept there 
very religiously during a long series of years. However, the pec^xle, 
exasperated by this sacrilege, rebelled against him, and murdered 
him with all his followers. Aurelius Victor^ says that he was killed 
by some of his own officers, whom he had heaten one day when he 
was heated with liquor. 

This prince was highly worthy of praise, for his humanity, cle- 
IBDency, and liberality. A decree, which we are told he enacted, 
whereby he gave his subjects permission, and even commanded 
then^ not to obey his ordinances, in ca£e they should be found to 

• Cie. Orat. pfo Dejot. a. 38. Vitl. Mas. 1. W, e. 1. 

t Amiochus magniuh-dicere est ■oUtus, Benigiid i&bf i pdmOo Ronwna e«e ftetrnk 
■odd Btrnki magni procaratkme Ubmitini, modicto risgni tenhlolv uteretur. Ob 

1 Liv. L jcojm, B. 35. « Diod. in Exceipt. piSSS. Jiiitii», lam.t. % ™ 

lalteea^xL M])aTlitoiUiiiCcap.ttv. 
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interfere with the laws, shows that he had a high reg^ard f«Mr jnstiGe . 
TOI the age of fifty he had hehaved on all occasions with such 
Ibravery, prudence, and application, as had given success to aH his 
enterprises, and acquired him the title of the Great, But from that 
time his wisdom, as well as appHcation, had declined very much, 
and his affairs in proportion. His conduct in the war agamst the 
Romans ; the Uttfe advantage he reaped by, or rather his contempt 
for, the wise counsels of Hannibal ; the ignominious peace be was 
obliged to accept : these circumstances sullied the glory of his for- 
mer successes; and his death, occasioned by a wicked and sacrile- 
gious enterprise, threw an indehble blot upon his name and memory. 

The prophecies of the eleventh chapter of Daniel, from the 10th 
to the 19th verse, relate to the actions of this prince, and were fully 
accomphshed. 

*< But his sons (of the king of the North] shall be stirred up, and 
shall assemble a multitude of great forces; and one (Antiochus the 
Great) shall certainly come, and overflow, and pass through : then 
ahfill he return, and be stirred up, even to his fortress.""" This king 
cf the Northf was Seleucus Callinicus, who left behind him two 
sens, Seleucus Ceraunus and Antiochus, afterwards surnamed the 
Great. The former reigned but three years, and was succeeded 
by Antiochus his brother. The latter, after having pacified the 
troubles of his kingdom, made war a^rainst Ptolemy Pnilopator,king 
of the south, that is, of Egypt; dispossessed him of Coele-syriay 
which was delivered to him by Theodotus, governor of that province; 
defeated Ptolemy's generals in the narrow passes near Beiytus, and 
made himself master of part of Phoenicia. Ptolemy then endeav- 
oured to amuse him by overtures of peace. The Hebrew is still 
more expressive. He (meaning Antiochus) shall come. He shall 
werjUm the enemy's country. He shall pass over mount Libanus« 
He shall haU^ whilst overtures of peace are making him. HeshaJl 
advance toith ardour (tsjhr as the fortresses, that is, to the fronders 
of Egypt. Ptolemy's victory is clearly pointed out in the following 
verses. 

^ And the kinff of the South shall be moved with choler, and shall 
come forth and fight with him, even the king of the North: and he 
shall set forth a great multitude, but the multitude shall be ^ven 
into his hand. "J Ptolemy Philopator was an indolent, effeminate 
prince. It was necessary to excite and drag him, in a manner, out 
of his lethargy, in order to prevail with him to take up arms and 
repulse the enemy, who were preparing to march into his country : 
provocatus. At last he put hunself at the head of his troops ; and 
by the valbur and good conduct of his generals obtained a signal 
victory over Antiochus at Raphia. 

« /Gad when he hath taken away the multitude, his heart shall be 
lifted up, and he shall cast down many ten thousands ; but he shaQ 
not be strengthened by it."{ Antiochus lost upwards of 10,00^ 
•Ver.lO. tSeever.a tVer.U ^Vor.ia. 
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foot and 300 horse, and 4000 of Lis men were taken prisoner!^ 
Philopator, having marched after his victory to Jerusalem, was so 
audacious as to attempt to enter the sanctuary. <' His heart shall 
be lifted up ;" and bein^ returned to his kingdom, he behaved with 
the utmost pride towards the Jews, and treated them very cruelly* 
He might have dispossessed Antiochus of his dominions, had he 
taken a proper advantage of hk glorious victory; but he contented 
himself with recovering Coele-syria and Phoenicia, and again 
plunged into his former excesses; '' but he shall not be strength - 
enef by it." 

''For the king of the North shall return, and shall set fbrth a 
multitude greater than the former, and shall certainly come (after 
certain years) with a great army and with much riches."* Anti* 
ochus, after he had ended the war beyond the Euphrates, raised a 
great army in those provinces. Finding, fourteen years after the 
conclusion of the first war, that Ptolemy Epii>hanes, who was then 
but 5ve or six years of age, had succeeded rhilopator his father, he 
united with Plulip, king of Macedon, in order to deprive the infant 
king of his throne. Having defeated Scopas at Panium, near the 
source of the river Jordan, ne subjected the whole country which 
Philopator had conquered, by the victory he had gained at Raphia* 

" And m those times there shall many stand up against the king 
of the South, "t This prophecy was fulfilled by the teague between 
the kings of Macedonia and Syria against the infant monarch of 
Egypt ; by the conspiracy of Agathocles and Agathoclea for the 
regency; and by that of Scopas, to dispossess him of hia crown and 
life. '' Also, the robbers of thy people shall exalt themselves to 
establish the vision, but they shall fall."! Several apostate Jews, to 
in^rratiate themselves with the king of Egypt, complied with eveiy 
thing he required of them, even m opposition to the sacred ordi- 
nances of the law, by which meam they were in great favour with 
him ; but their influence was not long-lived ; for when Antiochus 
regained possession of Judea and Jerusalem, he either extirpated 
or drove out of the country all the partisans of Ptolemy. This 
subjection of the Jews to the sovereignty of the kings of Syria, 
prepared the way fi)r the accomplishment of the prophecy, which 
denounced the calamities that Antiochus Epiphanes, son of 'Anti- 
ochus the Great, was to bring upon this people; which occasioned 
a great number of them to fall into apostacy. ^ 

« So the king of the North shall come, and cast up a mount, and 
take the most renced cities : and the arms of the South shall not 
withstand, neither his chosen people, neither shaU there be any 
strength to withstand."} << But he that cometh against him, shall 
do according to his own will, and none shall stand before him : and 
he shall stand in the glorious land, which by his hand shall be con- 
0umed."g Antiochus, after having defeated the Egyptian army at 

♦Vcr.13. tVer.14. t The anfd Gibriel bere ■peoloi to DanW. 

^Yer.lS. |Ver.l«. 
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Panium, berieged and took, fint, Sidon, then Gaza, and afierwarcte 
all the cities of those provinces, notwithstanding the opposition 
made bythe chosen troops which the ku^ of Egypthad sent a^inst 
him. ti$ did (ZccortUng io hit own vjitl, ^in. Coele-syria and Pa^^ 
lestine, and nothing was able to withstand him. Pursuing ins 
conquests in Palestme, he entered Judea, thai ^/oriotif, or, ac- 
cording to the Hebrew, that desirable land. He there establish- 
ed his authority; and strengthened it, by repulsing from the castle 
of Jerusalem the garrison which Scopas had thrown into it. This 
garrison having defended itself so well, that Antiochus was oblijged 
to send for all his troops in order to force it ; and the siege continu- 
ing a long time, the country was ruined and consumed by the stay 
the army was obliged to make in it. 

*^He shall also set his fece to enter with the strength of his 
whole kinjrdom, and upright ones with him; thus shall he do : and 
he shwdl give him the daughter of women, corrupting her : but she 
shall not stand on bis side, neither be for him."* Antiochus, seeing 
that tlie Romans undertook the defence of young Ptolemy Epi- 
phanes, thought it would best suit his interest to lull the king 
asteep, by giving him his daughter in marriage, in order to corrupt 
her^ and to excite her to betray her husband : but he was not suc- 
cessful in his design: for as soon as she was married to Ptolemy, 
she renounced her father's interests, and embraced those of her 
husband. It was on this account that we see herf joined with him 
in the embassy which was sent from Egypt to Rome, to congratu- 
late the Romans on the victory which Acilius had gained over her 
father at Thermopylie. 

<< After this he shall turn his face unto the isles, and shajl take 
many: but a prince for his own behalf shall Cause the reproach ' 
offered by him (Antiochus] to cease ; without his omi reproach he 
shall cause it to turn upon him."| Antiochus, having put an end to 
the war of Ccele-syria and Palestine, sent his two sons at the head 
of the land-army to Sardis, whilst himself embarked on board the 
fleet, and sailed to the ^gean sea, where he took several islands, 
and extended liis empire exceedingly on that side. However, the 
prince of the people, whom he had insulted by making this invasion, 
that is, L. Scipio the Roman consul, caused the reproach to turn 
wpon him; by defeating him at mount Sipylus^ and repulsing him 
from every part of Asia Minor. 

" Then he shall turn bis face towards the fort of his own land ; 
but he shall stumble and fall, and not be found. "{ Antiochus, after 
his defeat, returned to Antioch, the capital of his kingdom, and the 
strongest fortress in it. He went soon after into the provinces' of 
the east, in order to levy money to pay the Romans ; but, having 

• Ver. 17. 

t Lent! ab Ptotemeo et Cleapattk, r^bus JEgypti, gratulantef qudd Manioa AcUtw 
conful Antioehum regem Cnecic expullnet, venenint. X.tv. 1. xxxvii. n. 3. 
IVer.18. |Ver.l». 
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laundered the temple of Elymais, he there lost his life in a tnlserabb 
manner. 

Such is the prophecy of Daniel relating to Antiochus, which I 
have explained, in most places, according to the Hebrew text. I 
confess there may be some doubtful and obscure terms which may 
be difficult to explain, and are variously interpreted by commenta- 
tors ; but is it possible for the substance of the prophecy to appear 
obscure and doubtful? Can any reasonable man, who makes use 
of his understanding, ascribe such a prediction, either to mere 
chance, or to the conjectures of human prudence and sagacity? 
Can any light, but that whiph proceeds from God himself, penetrate, 
in this manner, into the darkness of futurity, and point out the 
evepts of it in so exact and circumstantial a manner ? Not to men- 
tion what is here said concerning Egypt, Seleucus Callinicus, king 
of Syria; leaves two children behind him. The eldest reigns but 
three years, and does not perform any exploit worthy of bemg re- 
corded ; and, accordingly, the prophet does not take any notice of 
him. The youngest is Antiochus, sumamed the Great, from hia 
great actions ; and, accordingly, the same i)rophet pves an abstract 
of the principal circumstances of his life, his most important enter- 
prises, and even the manner of his death. In it we see his expedi- 
tions into Ccele-syria and Phoenicia, several cities of which are 
besieged and taken by that monarch; his entrance into Jerusalem^ 
which is laid waste by the stay hie troops make in it; his conquest 
of a great many islands; the marriage of his daughter with the 
king of Egypt, which does not answer the design he had in view ; 
his overtmrow by the Roman consul; his retreat to Antioch; and, 
lastly, his unfortunate end. These are, in a manner, the outlines 
of Antiochus's picture j which can be made to resemble none but 
himself. • Is^it to be supposed that the prophet drew those features 
without design and at random, in the picture he has left us of him? 

The facts which denote the accomplishment of the prophecy, are 
all told by heathen authors, who lived many centuries after the 
prophet, and whose fidelity cannot be suspected. It appears to 
me, that we must renounce, not only rehgion, but reason, if we re- 
fuse to acknowled^, in such prophecies as these, the intervention 
of a Supreme Bemg, to whom all ages are present, and who go- 
verns the world with absolute power. 

SECT. IX. 

Bdeoeufl Fbflopator eaceeeda to tbe throne of Antioehus his fhther. The flrat occur- 
rencai of tbe reign of Ptolemy Epipbanes in Egypt. Farious embassies sent to the 
Achsans and Romans. Complaints made against PbiHp. CommiBsionen are aent 
from Rome to inquire into those compjaints ; and at tbe same time to talte cognizance 
of tbe ill treatment of Sparta by tbe Acbeans. Sequel of that affair. 

A, M.3817. Antiochus the Great dying,* Seleucus Philona- 

Ant J. o. 187. tor, his eldest son, whom he ha^ left in Aauoo^ 

• Applan. in Syr. p. UO. 
TOL. TO. Q 
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when be set out for the eastetn provinces, sncceeded him. But 
hia reign was obscure and contemptible, occasioned by the misery 
to which the Romans had reduced that crown; and the exorbi- 
tant* sum (1000 talents annually) he was obliged to pay, during 
the whole of his reiffn, bv virtue of the treaty of peace conclujoi 
between the king his father and that people. 

Ptolemy Epiphanes at that time reigned in Egjrptf Immed^ite- 
ly upon his accession to the throne, he had sent ah ambassador 
into Achaia, to renew the alliance which the king his father; had 
formerly concluded with the Achoeans. The latter accepted of 
this office with joy; and accordingly sent as deputies to the Jkit^, 
Lycortas, father of Polybius the historian, and two other ambissii^ 
dors. The alliance being renewed, PhilopcBmen, who was af^at " 
time in office, inviting Ptolemy's ambassador to a banquet j tte 
conversation turned upon that prince. In the praise which th^in- 
bassador bestowed upon him, he expatiated very much oh his.dctx* 
terity in the chace, his address in ridin^g, and liis vigour and activity 
in the exercise of his arms; and to give an example of *irhat.^e.- 
asserted, he declared, that this prince, when buntinj^^ had^ ^Qti/' 
on horseback, a wild bull with one stroke,of his javehn. I •, . " 

The same year that Antiochus died, Cleopatra his. daughter,, 
queen of E?ypt, had a son, who reigned afler Epiphanes his father »;*. 
and was csdled Ptolemv Philometor. The whole realm expr(^^d 
firreat joy upon the birth of this prince.| Cmle-fryna Imd Palest^e ' 
distinguished themselves above all the provihces, and the most ooi;p-^ 
siderable persons of those countries went to Alexandria upon.<that - 
occasion with the most splendid equipages. Jfosephus, of whom ' 
I have spoken elsewhere, who was receiver-general of those jio- 
vinces, being too old to take such a journey, sent- his youngest '"son, 
H^canus, in his stead, who 4vas a youn^ man of a^bundance^of 
wit, and very engaging manners. The lung and .queen gave- hjni 
a very favourable reception, and did him the honourof a place at 
their table. At one of these entertainments, the guests,, who look- 
ed upon him with contempt, as a mere youth, without capacity or 
experience, placed before himthe bones from which ttiey.hadeaten 
the flesh. A buffoon, who used to divert the king wiUr his je'gts, 
said to Mm; *<Do but behold, sir, the quantity of bones before 
Hjrrcanus, and your majesty may judge from thence in what a man- 
ner his father gnaws your provinces." Those words made the 
king laugh; ana he asked Hyrcanus how he came to have* so great 
a number of bones before him. " Your majesty need not wonder 
at that," replied he; '< for dogs eat both flesh and bones, as yon see 
the rest of the persons at your table have done," pointing to them; 
« but men are contented to eat the flesh, and leave the bones, as 1 
have done." The mockers were mocked by that retortj and con- 
tinued mute and confused. When the day i>r making the presents 

« AOQiit iaO,000K. tP0l7b.i11Leg.c37. } Joseph. Antiq. Ub. jdL c. 4. 
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arrived, as Hyrcanus had given out that he had only &ve talents to 
present,* it was expected that he would be very ill received by the 
king; and people diverted themselves with the thoughts of it be- 
forehand. The greatest presents made by the rest md not exceed 
twenty talents.f But Hyrcanus presented to the king 100 boys, 
well shaped and finely dressed, whom he had bought, each of them 
bringing a t^nt as an ofiering ; and to the queen as many girls in 
magnificent habits, each with a like present, for that princess. The 
whole court was amazed at such uncommon and surprising ma^ifi- 
cence ; and the king and queen dismissed Hyrcanus with the high- 
est marks of their Favour and esteem. 
A. M. 3880. Ptolemy ,J in the first year of his reign, govern' 

Ant J. c. 184. ed in so auspicious a manner, as gained lum uni- 
versal approbation and applause; because he followed, in all thing[s, 
the advice of Aristomenes, who was another father to him; but in 
process of time, the flattery of courtiers (that deadly poison to 
kings] prevailed over the wise coimsels of that able minister. The 
young prince shunned him, and began to give into ail the vices and 
failings of his father. Not being able to endure the liberty which 
Aristomenes frequently took of advising him to act more worthy 
of his high stati^^, he despatched him by poison. Having thus g<k 
rid of a troublesome censor, whose sight alone was importunate, 
from the tacit reproaches it seemed to make him, he abandoned 
himself entirely to his vicious inclinations;. plunged into excesses 
and disorders of every kind ; followed no other guides in the ad- 
ministration of affairs than his unbridled passions ; and treated his 
subjects with the cruelty of a tyrant. 

The Egyptians, unable at length to endure the oppression and 
injustice to wMch thej were daity exposed, began to cabal together, 
and to form associations against a king who oppressed them so 
grievously. Some persons of the highest quality having engaged 
m this cons}Hracy, they had already formed designs for deposmg 
him, and were upon the point of putting them in execution. 

To extricate himself from the difficulties in which he was now 
involved,} he chose Polycrates for his prime minister, a man of 
great bravery as well as abilities, and who had the most consum- 
mate experience in affiiirs both of peace and war ; for he had risen 
to the command of the army under his father, and had served in 
that quality in the battle of Raphia, on which occasion he had con- 
tributed very much to the victory. He was afterward governor of 
the island of Cyprus; and happemng to be in Alexandria when 
Scopas's conspiracy was discovered, the expedients he employed 
on that occasion conduced very much to the preservation of the 

state. 

♦ 
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A. M. lan. Ptolemy by the assifltance of this able nunigt^ , 

Ant J. 0.189. overcame the rebels. He obliged their duen, 
who were the principal lords of the country, to capitulate and sub- 
mit on certain conations. But, having seized their persons, he 
violated his promise ; and after having exercised various cruelties 
upon them, put them all to death. This perfidious conduct brought 
new troubles upon him, from which the abilities of Pojycrates again 
extricated him. 

The Achean league, at the time we are now speaking of, eeeine 
to have been very powerful, and in great consideration. We have 
seen Jbhat Ptolemy, a little after his accession to the throne, ha4 
been very solicitous to renew the ancient alliance with them. This 
he was also very desirous of in the latter end of his reign ; and 
accordingly oflfered that republic 6000 shields and 200 taSents of 
jbrass. fiis offer was accepted, and, in consequence of it, Lycortae 
and two other Achcans were deputed to him, to thank him for the 
presents, and to renew the alliance; and these returned soon after 
with Ptdemy*8 ambassador, in order to ratify the treaty. Kin^ 

A. M. asib. £umenes also sent an embassy for the same pur* 

Ant J. 0. 186. pose,* and offered 120 tafente (about 21 ,000/. ster- 
fing,) the interest of which was to be ap{^ed for the support of the 
members of the public council. Others came likewise from Seleu* 
cus, who, in the name of their sovereign, oflfered ten ships of war 
completely equipped ; and, at the same timQ, desired to have the 
ancient alliance with that prince renewed. The ambassador whom 
Philopoemen had sent to Rome to justify his conduct, was returned 
from thence, and desired to give an account of his commission. 

For these several reasons a great assembly was held. The first 
man that entered it was Nicodemus of Elea. He gave an account 
of what he had said in the senate of Rome, with regard to the affair 
^f Sparta, and the answer which had been made him. It was 
judged by the replies, that the senate, in reality, were not pleased 
with the subversion of the government of Sparta, with the demc^- 
tion of the walls of that city, nor with the massacre of the Spartans ; 
but at the same time, that they did not annul any thing which had 
been enacted. And as no person happened to speak for or against 
the answers of the senate, no fkrther mention was made of it at 
that time. But the same affair will be the suliject of much debate 
in the sequel. 

The ambassadors of Eumenes were next admitted to audience. 
After having renewed the alliance which had been formerly mad& 
with Attalus, that king*s father, and proposed, in Eum^aes's name, 
the offer of 120 talents; they expatiated largely on the great friend* 
ship and tender regard which their sovereign had always showed 
for the Acheans. When they had ended, Apollonius of Sicyon 
rose up, and observed, that the present which the king of Pergamue 

•Polyb. in L«gat c zU. p. m^-^SSL 
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oflbred, cooddered in itself, was worthy of the Acheanst but if 
regard was had to the end which Emnenes proposed to himself by 
It, and the advantage he hoped to reap by his munificence, in that 
case, the repubhc could not accept of this present without bringing 
upon itself everlasting infamy, and being guilty of the neatest of 
prevarications. " For, in a word," continued he, "as the law for- 
bids every individual, whether of tlie people or of the magistrates, 
to receive any gift from a king upon any pretence whatsoever, the 
crime would be much greater, should the commonwealth, collec- 
tively, accept of Eumenes's offers. That with regard to the infamy, 
it was self-evident and glaring; for," says ApoUonius, " what could 
reflect greater ignominy on a council, than to receive^ annually, from 
a king, money ^r its subsistence; and to assemble, in order to de- 
liberate on public affairs, only as so many of his pensioners, and in 
a manner rising from his table, after having swallowed the bait^ that 
concealed the hook? But what dreadful consequences might not 
be expected from such a custom, should it be established? After- 
wards Prussias, excited by the example of Eumenes, would also be 
libera] of his benefactions, and after nun Seleucus: that, as the in- 
terest of kings differed widely from those of repubhcs, and as, in 
the latter, their most important dehberations generallv related to 
their differences with crowned heads, one of these two thin^ would 
inevitably happen : either the Achieans would transact all things to 
the advantage of those princes, and to the prejudice of their own 
countrv ; or else they must be ^ilty of the blackest ingratitude 
towards their benefactors." He concluded his speech with ex- 
horting the Achieans to refuse the present which was offered; and 
added, " That it was their duty to be displeased with Eumenes, for 
attempting to bribe their fidelity by such an offer." The whole 
assembly with shouts rejected unanimously the proposal of the king 
of Persamus, however dazzling the offer of so large a sum of money 



After this, Lycortas and the rest of the ambassadors who had 
been sent to Ptolemy, were called in; and the decree made by that 
prince for renewing the alliance was read. Aristenes, who presided 
m the assembly, having asked what treaty the king of Egypt desired 
to renew, (several having been concluded with Ptolemy upon very 
different conditions,) and nobody being able to answer that question, 
the decision of that affair was referred to another time. 

At last the ambassadors of Seleucus were admitted to audience. 
The Achieans renewed the alliance which had been concluded with 
him: but it was not judged expedient to accept, at that juncture^ 
of the ships he offered. 

* PoljrUuf by fhif ezprearioii would denote, that such a pension was a kind of bait 
ttat covered a hook ; that is, the design which Eumenes had of making all those who 
compoied the council his dependants. HAratjnjrouuvai mm Hm*^, 
c3 
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A. IL 3819. Greece was far from enjoyioff a calm at this times 

Am. J* c. 185. and complaints were carried from all quarters, to 
Rome, against Philip. The senate thereupon nominated three com 
missioDers, of whom Q. Cecilius was the chief, to go and take cog* 
i^ance of those affairs upon the spot. 

Philip still retained the strongest resentment against the Ro 
iqans,^ with whom he believed he had just reason to be dissatisfied 
on many accounts; but particularly, because by the articles of peace, 
he had not been allowed the Mherty of taking vengeance on such 
of his subjects as had abandoned him during the war. The Ro 
mans, however, had endeavoured to console him, by penmtting him 
to invade Athamania, and Amynander the king of that country; by . 
givinff up to him some cities of Thessaly, which the iEtolians had 
seiEed ; by leaving him the possession of Demetrias and all Magne- 
sia; and by not opposing him in his attempts to make himself master 
of many cities in Thrace; all which circumstances had somewhat 
appeased his anger. He continually meditated, however, to take 
advantage of the repose which the peace afforded him, in order to 
prepare for war whenever a proper opportunity should present itself 
But the complaints that were made against him at Rome having 
been listened to there, revived all his S>rmer disgusts^ 

The three commissioners being arrived at Tempo in Thessaly, 
an assembly was called there, to which came on one side, the an>- 
bassadors of the Thessalian8,of the Perrhoebians and Athamania ns; 
and, on the other, Philip king of Macedon, a circumstance that 
could not but greatly mortify the pride of so powerful a prince. Tho 
ambassadors urged their various complaints against Phihp, with 
greater or less force, according to their different characters and 
abilities. Some, after excu^ff themselves tor being obliged to plead 
against him in favour of their liberty, entreated him to act in regard 
to them rather as a friend than a master, and to imitate the Romans 
in that particular, who endeavoured to win over their allies rather 
by friendship than fear. The rest of the ambassadors, with less 
reserve and moderation, reproached him to his face for his injustice, 
oppression, and usurpation; assuring the commissioners, that in case 
they did not apply a speedy remedy, tlie triumphs they had obtained 
over Phihp, and their restoration of liberty to the Grecians inhabit- 
ing tile countries near Macedonia, would a^ be rendered ineffectual: 
that this priiice,f like a fiery courser, would never be kept in and 
restrained without a very tight rein and a sharp curb. Philip, that 
he miffht assume the air of an accuser rather than of one accused, 
inveigled heavily against those who had harangued on this occasion, 
and particularly against the Thessalians. He said, that like slaves,^ 

* Uf. 1. xvAx. n. 23-29. 

t Ut eqaum 0(eraacem non porentan, frenis agperioribus castigandum esse. IJv. 

1 Ihsolenter et immodic^ abuti Theasalos indulgentift popuii Romani ; v«lut ex diutinft 
fiti nimis avidS in^ram haurientes libertatem. Ita, servorum modo, pr«ter spem repentd 
manumlflflorum, licentiam vods et lineae experkiyCtiactare sese inaecutione et couvl- 
ciis domlnorum. LIp. 
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who being made free on a sudden, contrary to their expectations, 
break iutu the most injurious exclamations against their mastert 
and benefactors, so they abused, with the utmost insolence, the in- 
dulgence of the Romans; being incapable, after enduring a lonf 
servitude, of making a prudent and moderate use of the liberty 
which had been granted them. The commissioners, after hearing 
the accusations and answers, the circumstances of which I have 
thought proper to omit as little important, and making some parti 
cular regulations, did not judge proper at that time to pronounce 
definitively upon their respective demands. 

From thence they went to Thessalonica, to inquire into the afiairr 
relating to the cities of Thrace; and the king, who was very muck 
disgusted, followed them tliither. Eumenes's ambassadors said t« 
the commissioners, that if the Romans were resolved to restore tla 
cities of iEnus and Maronea to their liberty, their sovereign was fai 
from having a design to oppose it; but that, if they did not concern 
themselves in regard to the condition of the cities which had becA 
conquered from Antiochus; in that case, the service which Eumenet 
and Attalus Ids father had done Rome seemed to require that they 
should rather be given up to their master than to Philip, who had 
no manner of right to them, but had usurped them by open force : 
that, besides, these cities had been given to Eumenes by a decree 
of the ten commissioners whom the Romans had appointed to de- 
termine these difbrences. The Maroneans, who were afterwards 
heard, inveighed in the stron^st terms against the injustice and 
oppression which Philip's garrison exercised in their city. 

Here Philip delivered himself in quite different terms from what 
he had done before; and directing himself personally to the Romans, 
declared, that he had long perceived they were fully determined 
never to do him justice on any occasion. He made a long enume- 
ration of the grievous injuries he pretended to have received from 
them; the services he had done the Romans on different occasions; 
and laid great stress on the zeal with which he had always adhefed 
to their interest, so far as to refuse 3000 talents,* fif)y ships of war 
completely equipped, and a great number of cities, which Antiochus 
offered bun, upon condition that he would conclude an alliance with 
h'lm. That, notwithstanding this, he had tlTe mortification to see 
Eumenes preferred on all occasions, with whom he disdained to 
compare lumself; and that the Romans, so far from enlarging his 
dominions, as he thought his services merited, had even dispossess- 
ed him, as well of those cities to which he had a lawful claim, as 
of such as they-had bestowed upon him. " You, O Romans," says 
he, concluding his speech, " are to consider upon what terms you 
Intend to have me be with you. If you are determined to treat 
me as an enemy, and to urge me to extremities, in that case you 
need only use me as you have hitherto done: but, if you still revere 

* About 450,00(U. eterUng 
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io mv person the title and quality of king, ally, and friend, sp&m 
me, I beseech you, the shame of being treated any longer with so 
much indignity.'' 

The commissioners were moved with this speech of the king. 
For this reason, they thought it incumbent on them to leave tms 
affair in suspense, by makm^ no decisive answer; and accordingly 
they decreed, that if the cities in question had been ffiven to Eu- 
menes, by the decree of the ten commissioners, as he pretended 
they were, in that case it was not in their power to reverse it; that 
if Philip had acquired them by right of conquest it was but just that 
he should be suffered to continue in possession of them: that if 
neither of these things should be proved, then tbe cognizance of 
this idOQiir should be left to the judgment of the senate; and, in the 
mean time, the garrisons be drawn out of the cities, each party re-, 
taining his pretensions as betbre. 

This regulation, by which Philip was commanded, provisionally, 
to withdraw his garrisons out of the respective cities, far from satis- 
fying that prince, so entirely discontented and enraged bini, that 
the consequence would certainly have been an open war, if he had 
lived long enoug^h to prepare for it. 

The commissioners,"' at their leaving Macedonia, went to Achaia. 
Aristenes, who was the chief magistrate, assembled immediately 
all the chiefs of the republic in Argos. Cecilius coming into this 
council, aHer having applauded the zeal of the Achoeans, and the 
wisdom of their government on all other occasions, added, that he 
could not forbear telling them, that their injurious treatment of the 
Lacedemonians had been very much censured at Rome ; and there- 
fore, he exhorted them to amend, as much as lay in their power, 
what had been done imprudently against them on that occasion. 
The silence of Aristenes, who did" not reply a single word, showed 
that he was of the same opinion with Cecinus, and that they acted 
in concert. DiophaneS of Megalopolis, a man better skilled in war 
than politics, and who hated Fhilopcemen, without mentioning the 
afiair of Sparta, made other complaints against him. Upon this, 
Philopoemen, Lycortas, and Archon, began to speak with the utmost 
vigour in defence of the republic. They showed, that the whole 
transaction with respect to Sparta had been conducted with pru- 
dence, and even to the advantage of the Lacedaemonians; and that 
no alteration could take place, without violating human laws, as 
well as the reverence due to the gods. When Cecilius quitted the 
assembly, the members of it, moved with Philopcemen's discourse, 
came to a resolution, that nothing should be changed in what had 
been decreed, and that this answer should be made the Roman am- 
bassador. 

When it was told Cecilius, he desired that the general assembly 
of the country might be convened. To this the magistrates replied, 

* Folyb in Leg. e 41. p. 853. 854 
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that lie must first produce a letter from the senate of Rome, by 
which the Achfeans should be desired to meet. As Cecilius had 
no such letter, they told him plainly, that they would not assemble; 
which exaspei;^ted him to such a degree, that he left Achaia, and 
would not hear what the magistrates had to say. It was believed 
that this ambassador (and before him Marcus Fulvius] would not 
have delivered themselve^s with so much freedom, had they not been 
sure that Aristenes and ^Diophanes were in their interest. And, 
indeed, they were accused of having invited those Romans into that 
country, purely out of hatred to Philopcemen; and accordingly were 
greatly suspected by the populace. 
A. M. 382a Cecilius,* at his return to Rome, acquainted the 

Ant. J.c. 184. • senate with whatever had been transacted by him 
in Greece. Af^er this, the ambassadors of Macedonia and Pelo- 
ponnesus were brought in. Those of Philip and Eumenes were 
mtroduced first, and then the exiles of iEnus and Maronea; who 
all repeated what .they had before said in the presence of Cecihus 
in Thessalonica. The senate, after hearing them, sent to PhiUp 
other ambassadors, of whom Appius Claudius was the principal, to 
examine on the spot whether he was withdrawn (as he had promised 
Cecilius) from the cities of Perrhoebia; to command him, at the same 
time, to evacuate ^nus and Maronea; and to draw oW his troops 
from all the castles, territories, and cities, which he possessed on 
the sea-coast of Thrace. 

They next admitted to audience Apolloni las, the ambassador 
whom the Achseans had sent to justify their having refused to give 
an answer to Cecilius; and to inform tiie senate of all that had been 
transacted with regard to the Spartans, who on their side had de- 
puted to Rome, Areus and Alcibiades, who were both of the number 
of the first exiles, whom Philopcemen and the Achieans had restored 
to their country. The circumstance which most exasperated the 
Achseans was, to see that, notwithstanding the valuable and recent 
obligation conferred upon them, they had, however, taken upon 
themselves the odious commission of accusing those who had saved 
them so unexpectedly, and had procured them the happiness of 
returning to their houses and families. Apollonidas endeavoured 
to prove, that it would be impossible to settle the affairs of Sparta 
with greater prudence than Philopoemen and the rest of the Achce- 
ans had done ; and they likewise exculpated themselves, for having 
refused to call a general assembly. On the other side, Areus and 
Alcibiades represented, in the most affecting manner, the lament- 
able condition to which Sparta was reduced; its walls demolished; 
its citizens dragged into Achaia,f and reduced to a state of capti- 

* Polyh. in Legat c. xlii. Liv. I. xxxix. n. 33. 

t By the decree of Uie Achsans it had been enacted, that such daves as ha^ been 
adopted among the citizens of Sparta, should leave tJie city and all Laconia ; in default 
ot which, the Achsans vn#v empowered to seize and sell itkva as slavf*^ which had 
aecordingly been execi#1L 
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vit^; the eacred laws of Lycar|[ae, which had made it suhsist daring 
Fo long a series of years, and with so much glory, entirely abolished. 

The senate, after weighing and comparing the reasons on both 
sides, ordered the same ambassadors to inquire into this affair as 
bad been nominated to inspect those of Macedon; and desired the 
Aqhseans to convene their general assembly, whenever the Roman 
ambassadors should require it: as the senate admitted them to 
audience in Rome as oflen as they asked it. 

When Philip was informed by his ambassadors,"^ who had been 
sent back to him from Rome, that he must absolutely evacuate all 
the cities of Thrace; in the highest degree of rage, to see his do- 
minions contracted on every side, he vented his fury on the inhabi- 
tants of Maronea. Ouomastes, who was governoi^of Thrace, 
employed Cassander, who was very well known in the city, to 
execute the barbarous command of the prince. Accordinffly, in 
the dead of night, he led a body of Thracians into it, whofell on 
the citizens, and cut a great number of them to pieces. Philip hav- 
ing thuS^ wreaked his vengeance on those who were not of his fac- 
tion, waited calmly for the commissioners, being firmly persuaded 
that no one would dare to impeach him. 

Some time after Appius arrives; who, upon being informed of 
the barbarous treatment which the Maroneans had met with, re- 
proached the king of Macedon, in the strongest terms, on that 
account. Tiie latter resolutely asserted, that he had not been in 
any manner concerned in the massacre, but that it was wholly 
occasioned by an insurrectiop of the populace. " Some," says he, 
'* declaring for Eumenes, and others for me, a great quarrel arose, 
and they butchered one another." He went so far as to challenge 
them to produce any person who pretended to have any articles to 
lay to his charge. But who woiUd have dared to impeach him ? 
His punishment would have been unmediate; and the aid he might 
have expected from the Romans was too far off". " It is to no pur- 
pose," says Appius to him, " for you to apologize for yourself; I 
know what things have been done, as well as -the author of them." 
These words gave Philip the greatest anxiety. However, matters 
were not earned farther at this first interview. 

But Appius, the next day, commanded him to send immediately 
Onomastes and Cassander to Rome, to be examined by the senate 
on the aflTair in question, declaring, that there was no other way left 
for him to clear himself. Philip, upon receiving this order, changed 
colour, wavered within himself, and hesitated a long time before he 
made answer. At last, he declared that he would send Ca&sander, 
whom the commissioners suspected to be the contriver of the mas- 
sacre : but he was determined not to send Onomastes, who (he de- 
clared) so far from having been, in Maronea at the time this bloody 
tragedy happened, was not even in the neighbourhood of it. The 

* rolyb. in Xtfsat. «• 44. Liv. I. zzziz. n. 34, 35. 
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jne reason was, that Philip was afraid le^ Onomastes, in whom 
he reposed the utmost confidence, and had never concealed any 
thing from him, should hetray him to the senate. As for Cassan- 
der, the instant the commissioners had left Macedon, he put him on 
board a ship; but, at the same time, sent some persons in his com- 
pany, who poisoned him in Epirus. 

After the departure of the commissioners, who were fully per- 
iuaded that PhiUp had contrived the massacre of Maronea, and wag 
vpon the point of breaking with the Romans; the king of Macedon, 
reflecting in his own mind, and with his friends, that the hatred he 
bore the Romans, and the strong desire Ite had to wreak his ven* 
^anee on that people, must necessarily soon display itself, would 
have been very glad to take up arms immediately, and declare war 
against them ; but, not being prepared, he conceived an expedient 
to gain time. He resolved to send his son Demetrius to Rome, 
whom, as having been many years a hostage, and having acquired 
great esteem in that city, he judged very well qualified either to 
defend him against the accusations with which he might be charged 
before the senate, or apologize for such faults as he really bad com- 
mitted. 

He accordingly made all the preparations necessary for this em- 
bassy, and noramated several friends to attend the prince his son 
on that occasion. 

He, at the same time, promised to succour the Byzantines ; not 
that he was sincerely desirous of defending them, but because his 
bare advancing to aid that people would strike terror into the pet- 
ty princes of Thrace, in the neighbourhood of the Propontis, and 
would prevent their opposing the resolution he had formed of en- 
gaging in a war against the Romans. And accordingly having 
dereated those petty sovereigns in a battle, and taken their chief 
prisoner, he hereby put it out of their power to annoy him, and re- 
turned into Macedon. 

The arrival of the Roman commissioners,* who Were commanded 
to go from Macedon into Achaia, was expected in Peloponnesus. 
Lycortas, in order that an answer might be ready for them, summoned 
a council, in which the affair of the LacedaBmonians was examined. 
He represented to the assembly, what they had to fear from thera; 
the Romans seeming to favour their interest much more than that of 
the Achea^s. He expatiated chiefly on the ingratitude of Areus and 
Alcibiades, who, though they owed their return to the Achceans, 
had however been so base as to undertake the embassy against 
them to the senate, where they acted and spoke Uke professed 
enemies; as if the Achseans had driven them from their country, 
whereas it was they who had restored them to it. Upon this, great 
shouts were heard in every part of the assembly, and the president 
was desired to bring the affair into immediate deliberation. No- 

* Llv. 1. mix. n. 35.^-37 
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thinsr prevailing bnt passion and a thirBt of revenge, Areas tmd 
Alcioiades were condemned to die. 

The Roman commissioners arrived a few days after, and the 
oouBcil met at Clitor in Arcadia. This filled the Achieans with 
the utmost terror; for seeing Areas and Alcibiades, whbm they 
had just before condemned to die, arrive with the commissioners, 
they naturally supposed that the inquiry, which was going to be 
made, would be no way favourable to them. 

Appius then told them that the senate had been deeply afiected 
with the complaints of the Lacedemonians, and could not but dis- 
approve of every thing which had been done with re^ct to them: 
the murder of those who, on the promise which Phiiopoemei^had 
made them, had come to plead their cause; the demoUtion of the 
walls of Sparta; the abolition of the laws and institutions of Lycur- 
gus, which had ^read the fame of that city throughout the world, 
and made it flourish for several a^^es. 

Lycortas, both as president of the council, and as being of the 
same opinion with PhilopoBmen, the author of whatever had been 
transacted against Lacedemon, undertook to answer Appius. He 
showed, first, that as the Lacedemonians had attacked the exiles, 
contrary to the tenor of the treaty, which expressly forbid them to 
make any attempt against the maritime cities ; those exiles, in the 
absence of the Romans, could have recourse only to the Achaean 
league, which could not be justly blamed fi>r having assisted them 
to tne utmost of their power, in so urgent a necessity. That with 
regard to the massacre which Appius laid to their charge, it ouffht 
not to be imputed to them, but to the exDes, who were then headed 
by Areus and Alcibiades; and who, by their own immediate im- 
pulse, and without being authorized by the Achseans, had fallen 
with the utmost fury ana violence on those whom they considered 
the authors of their banishment, and of all the rest of the calami- 
ties they had suffered. " However," added Lycortas, " it is pre- 
tended that we cannot but own that we were the cause of the 
abolition of Lycurgus's laws, and the demolition of the walls of 
Sparta. This, indeed, is a real fact; but then how can this double 
objection be. made to us at the same time? The walls in question 
were not built by Lycurgus, but by tyrants, who erected them 
some few years ago, not for the security of the city, but for their 
own safety, and to enable themselves to abolish, with impunity, 
the discipline and regulations so happily established by that wise 
legislator. Were it possible for him to rise now from the grave, 
he would be overjoyed to see those walls destroyed, and would say 
that he now recognises his native country and ancient Sparta. You 
should not, O citizens of Sparta, have waited for Philopoemen or 
the Achseans; but ought yourselves to hive pulled down those 
walls with your own hands, and destroyed even the slightest trace 
of tyranny. These were the ignominious scars of your slavery; 
and, after having maintained your liberties during almost 800 
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y&Ufai tttid been in former timei the sovereignB of Greece, without 
the support and assistance of walls; they, for these hundred years, 
have become the instruments of your slavery, and, in a manner, 
your shackles and fetters. With respect to the ancient laws of 
Lycurgus, they were suppressed by the tyrants ; and we have only 
substituted our own, by putting you upon a level with us in aU 



Addressing himself then to Aroius, << I cannot forbear owning," 
says he, " that the words I have hitherto spoken, are not such as 
«liould be used from one ally to another; nor by a free nation, but 
slaves who speak to their master. For, in fine, if the voice of the 
herald, who proclaimed usyin the first place, to be free, was^not a vain 
and empty ceremony ; if the treaty concluded at that time be real and 
Bohd; if you are desirous of mncerely preserving an alliance and 
friendship with us ; on what can that infinite disparity which you 
suppose to be between you Romans and us Achee'ans be grounded ? 
I do not inquire into the treatment which Capua met with, after 
you had taken that city: why then do you examine into our usage 
of the Lacedemonians, after we had conquered them ? Some of 
them were killed : and I will suppose that it was by us. But did 
not you strike off the heads of several Campanian senators ? We 
levelled the walls of Sparta with the ground ; but as for you, Ro- 
mans, you not only dispossessed the Campanians of their walls, but 
of their city and lands. To this I know you will reply, that the 
equality expressed in the treaties between the Romans and Achaeans 
is merely specious, and a bare form of words: that we really have 
but a precarious and transmitted liberty, but that the Romans are 
the primary source of authority and empire. Of this, Appius, I am 
but too sensible. However, since we must submit to this, I en- 
treat you at least, how wide a difference soever you may set be- 
tween yourselves and us, not to put your enemies and our own 
upon a level with us, who are your allies ; especially not to show them 
better treatment than you do to us. They require us, by for- 
swearing ourselves, to dissolve and annul all we have enacted by 
oath ; and to revoke that, which by being written in our records, 
and engraved on marble, in order to preserve the remembrance of 
it for ever, is become a sacred monument, which it is not lawful 
for us to violate. We revere you, O Romans; and, if you will 
have it so, we also fear you : but then we think it glorious to have 
a greater reverence and fear for the immortal gods." 

The greatest part of the assembly applauded this speech, and all 
were unanimous in their opinion, that he had spoken like a true 
magistrate; it was therefore necessary for the Romans to act with 
vigour, or resolve to lose their authority. Appius, without descend- 
ing to particlars, advised them, whilst they still eiyoyed their free- 
dom, and had not received any orders, to make a merit with the 
Romans, of enacting of their own accord what might afterwards be 
enjcHlied them. They we^ giioved at these words; but were 
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instructed by them, not to perakt obstinately in the refasal of Whit 
should be demanded. All they therefore destied was, that the Ro« 
mans would decree whatever they pleased with regard to Sparta; 
but not oblige the Achceans to break their oath, by annulling their 
decree themselves. As to the sentence that was just before passed 
against Areus and Alcibiades, it was immediately repealed. 

The Romans pronounced judgment the year following.* The 
chief articles of the ordinance were, that those persons who haid 
been condemned by the Achaeans should be recalled and restored ; 
that all sentences relating to this affair should be repealed, and that 
Sparta should continue a member of the Achiean leamie. Pausa- 
uias adds an article not taken notice oC by Livy,f that the walls 
which had been demolished should be rebuilt. Q. Marcius was 
appointed commissary to settle the affairs of Macedon, and those 
of Peloponnesus, where great feuds and disturbances subsisted 
especially between the Achaeans on one side* and the Messeniana 
and Lacedaemonians on the other. They all had sent ambassa^ 
dors to Rome;| but it does not appear that the senate was in any 
great haste to put an end to their differences. The answer they 
made to the Lacedaemonians was, that the Romans were deter- 
mined not to trouble themselves any farther about their affairs. 
The Achaeans demanded aid of the Romans against the Messenians, 
pursuant to the treaty ; or at least, not to suffer arms or provisions 
to be transported out of Italy to the latter people. It was answered 
them, that when any cities broke their aUianca with the Achaeans, 
the senate did not think itself obliged to enter into those disputes; 
for that this would open a door to ruptures and divisions, and even, 
in some measure, give a sanction to themi 

In these proceemngs appears the artful and jealous policy of the 
Romans, which tended solely to weaken Philip and the Achaeans, 
of whose power they were jealous; and who covered their ambi- 
tious designs with the specious pretence of succouring the weak 
and oppressed. 

SECT. X. 

Phflopoemen besieges Messene. He is taken prisoner, and put to death by the Measent 
ans. Messene surrendered to the Achsans. The splendid funeral procession of Phi- 
lopcBmen, whose ashes are carried to Megalopolis. Sequel of the affair relating to 
the Spartan exiles. The death of Ptolemy Epiphanes, who is succeeded by Philo- 
meter his son. 

A. M. 3891. Dinocrates the Messenian,} who had a particular 

Ant J. c. ua. . enmity to Philopcemen, had drawn off Messene from 
the Achaean league; and was meditating how he might best seize 
upon a considerable post, called Corone, near that city. Philopce- 
men, then seventy years of age, and generalissimo of the Achaeans 

• LiT. L xxxviii. n. 48. t In Achate, p. 414. X Polyb- in Legat. c li. 
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fat tbe eigfath time, was then dck. However, the instant the news 
of this was brought Mm, he set out, notwithstanding his indisposi- 
tion, made a forced march, and advanced towards Messene with a 
body of forces, not very numerous, but consisting of the flower of 
the Megalopolitan youth. Dinocrates, who had marched out against 
Mm, was soon put to flight: but 500 troopers, who yarded the 
open, country of Messene, happening to come up and remforce him, 
he feced about and routed PhUopcemen. This general, whose sole 
concern was to save the gallant youths who had followed him in 
this expedition, performed the most extraordinary acts of bravery 
but happening to fall from his horse, and receiving a deep wound 
m his head, he was taken prisoner by the enemy, who carried him 
to Messene. Plutarch considers this ill fortune of Philopoemen as 
the punishment for a rash and arrogant expression that had escap- 
ed him upon his hearing a certain general* applauded: << Ought 
that man," says he, " to & valued, who suffers himself to be taken 
ahve by the enemy, whilst he has arms to defend himself?" 

As soon as the news was brought to Messene, that Philopcemen 
was taken prisoner, and on his way to that city, the Messenians 
were in such transports of joy that they all ran to the gates of the 
dty ; not being able to persuade themselves of the truth of what 
they heard till they saw him themselves, so greatly improbable did 
such an event appear to them. To satisfy the violent curiosity of 
the inhabitants, many of whom had not yet been able to get a sight 
c^ him, they were forced to show the illustrious prisoner on the 
theatre, where multitudes flocked to see him. When they beheld 
Philopoemen dragged along in chains, most of the spectators were 
80 much moved to compassion that the tears trickled from their 
eyes. There even was heard a murmur among the people, which 
resulted from humanity and a very laudable gratitude : ** That the 
Messenians ou^ht to call to mind the great services done by Philo- 
•poemen, and his having preserved the liberty of Achaia by the 
defeat of Nabis the tyrant." But the magistrates did not suffer 
him to be long exhibited in this manner, lest the pity of the people 
^ould be attended with ill consequences. They therefore took 
him away on a sudden : and, after consulting together, caused him 
to be conveyed to a place called the treasury. This was a subter- 
raneous dun^reon, whither neither light nor air entered from with- 
out; and which had no door to it, but was shut with a huge stone 
that was rolled over the entrance. In this dungeon they imprison- 
ed Philopoemen, and posted a guard round everv part of it. 

As soon as it was night, and all the people were withdrawn 
Dinocrates caused the stone to be rolled away, and the executioner 
to descend into the dimgeon with a dose of poison to Philopoemen, 
commanding him not to stir till he had swallowed it. The moment 
the illustrious Me^opolitan perceived the light, and saw the man 
advance towards him, with a lamp in one hand and the bowl of 
poison in the other, he raised himself with the utmost difficulty (for 
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he was very weak,) sat down, and then taking the cop, inqniTed of! 
the executioner, whether he could tell what was become of the » 
young Megalopolitans his followers, and particularly of Lycortas? 
The executioner answennj^r, that he heai^ that almost all of them, 
had saved themselves hj flQfht ; Ptuloprnmen thanked him by anod« 
and looking kindly to him, ^ You bring me," says he, '' good news; 
and I find we are not entirely unfortunate:" after which, without* 
bnathing the least complaint, he swallowed the deadly dose, and 
laid himself again on his cloak. The poison was veiy speedy iii^ 
its effects; for Philoprnmen being extremely weak, and feeble, he 
expired in a moment. 

When the news of his death was spread among the Aclueans,aA. 
their cities were inexpressibly afiMcted and dejected. Immediately . 
all their young men who were of age to bear arms, and all their 
magistrates,^ came to Megalopolis. Here a grand council : being • 
summoned, it was unanimously resolved not to delay a moment: 
taking vengeance for so homd a deed; and accordingly, having . 
elected on the spot Lycortas for their general, they advanced witE 
the utmost fury into Messenia, and filled every part of it with blood ' 
and slaughter. The Messenians, having now no refuge left, and - 
being unable to defend themselves by force of arms, sent a deputa« 
tion to the Aphteans, to desire that an end might be put to the wac* 
and to beg pardon for their past faults. Lycortas, moved at their 
entreaties, did not think it adviseable to treat them as thdr furioua i 
and insolent revolt seemed to deserve. He told them, that there > 
was no other way for them to expect a peace than by delivering up > 
the authors of the revolt, and of the death of Philopoemen; by sul^- 
mitting all their affairs to the disposal of the Acheans, and receiv- 
ing a garrison into their citadel. These conditions were accepted, 
and executed immediately. Dinocrates j to prevent the ignominy of 
dyin^ by an executioner, laid violent hands on himself, in which he 
was imitated by all those who had advised the putting of Philopao- 
men to death. Lycortas caused those to be delivered up who had 
advised the insulting of Philopcemen. These were undoubtedly the 
persons who were stoned round his tomb, as we shall soon see» 

The funeral obsequies of Philopoemen were then solemnized. 
After the body had been consumed by the flames, his ashes col 
lected, and deposited in an urn, the train set out for Megalopolis 
This procession did not so much resemble a funeral as a triumph 
or rather it was a mixture of both. First came the infantry, their 
brows adorned with crowns, and all shedding floods of tears. Then 
followed the Messenian prisoners bound in chains: afterwards the 
gjeneral's son,, young Polybius,* carrying the urn adorned with 
ribands and crowns, and accompanied by the noblest and most iUus* 
trious Acbseans. The urn was followed by all the cavalry, whose 
arms glittered magnificently, and whose horses were dl richly 

* This wat Polybitts the hUtorUnj who uO^t Uxea be about tiroraiulrtmBiitrk 
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eaparisoned, who dosed the march, and did not seem too much 
dcyected at this mournful scene, nor too much elate from their vic^ 
iofy. All the inhabitants of the neighbouring towns and villages 
flocked to meet the procession, as if they came in honour of a 
victory obtained. All possible honours were done to Philoposmen 
at his interment, and the Messenian captives were stoned round 
his sepulchre. The cities in general, by decrees enacted for that 
purpose, ordered the greatest honours to be paid him, and erected 
many statues to him with magnificent inscriptions. 

Several years alter,* at the time when Corinth was burned and 
destroyed by Mummius the proconsul, a false accuser (a Roman,) 
as I observed elsewhere, used his utmost endeavours to get them 
broken to pieces; prosecuted him criminally, as if alive; charging 
him with having been an enemy to the Romans, and of discovering 
a hatred for them on all occasions. The cause was heard in coun- 
cil before Mummius. The slanderer exhibited all his articles of 
impeachment, and produced his proofs. They were answered by 
Polybius, who refuted them with great solidity and eloquence. It is 
a great pity so interesting a piece should have been lost. Neither 
Mummius nor his council would permit the monuments of that great 
man's glory to be destroyed, though he had opposed, like a bulwark, 
the successes of the Romans ; for the Romims of that age, says 
Plutarch, made the just and proper discrimination between virtue 
and interest : they distinguished the glorious and honourable from 
the profitable ; and were persuaded that worthy persons ought to 
honour and revere the memory of men who signalized themselves 
by their virtue, though they had been their enemies. 

Livy tells us, that the Greek as well as Roman writers observe, 
that three illustrious men, Philopoemen, Hannibal, and Scipio, hap- 
pened lo die in the same yeir, or thereabouts; thus putting Philo- 
poemen in parallel, and, as it were, upon a level, with the two most 
celebrated generals of the two most powerful nations in the world. 
I believe I nave already given the reader a sufficient idea of his 
character, so shall only repeat what I before observed, that Philo- 
poemen was called the last of the Greeks, as Brutus was said to be 
the last of the Romans. 

• The Messenians, by their imprudent conduct, being reduced to 
the most deplorable condition, were, by the goodness and generosity 
of Lycortas and the Achaeans, restored to the league from which 
they had withdrawn themselves. Several other cities, which, from 
the example they set them, had also renoimced it, renewed their 
alliance with it. Such commonly is the happy effect which a sea- 
sonable act of clemency produces ; whereas a violent and excessive 
severity, that breathes nothing but blood and vengeance, oilen 
hurries people to despair ; and so far from proving a remedy to evils, 
only inflames and exasperates them the more. 

When news came to Rome, that the Achteans had happily 

♦ Thlrty-icveii yeoxB. 
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termlntted dieir wsr with the Meflsenianfl, Hie ambaadftdora werd 
addressed in tenns quite diflforent from those which had been used 
to them before. The senate told them, that they had been par* 
ticularly careful not to suffer either arms or provisions to be carried 
from Italy to Messene; an answer which manifestly discovers the 
insincerity of the Romans, and the little regard they had to good 
faith in their transactions with other nations. They seemed, at first, 
desirous of giving the signal to all the cities engaged in the Achfean 
leaffue, to take up arms; and now, they endeavoured to flatter the 
Achseans into an opinion, that they had sought all opportunities to 
serve them. 

It is manifest on this occasion, that the Roman senate consented 
to what had been transacted, because it was not in their power to 
oppose it; that they wanted to make a merit of this with the Achae- 
ans, who possessed almost the whole force of Peloponnesus : that 
they were very cautious of giving the least umbrage to this league, 
at a time when they could place no dependence on Philip, when 
the iEtolians were disgusted ; and when Antiochus, by joining with 
that people, might engage in some enterprise which might have 
been of ill consequence to the Romans. 

I have related Hannibars death in the history of the Carthagini- 
ans.* After retiring from Antiochus*s court, he had fled to Prusias, ' 
king of Bithynia, who was then at war with Eumenes, king of 
Pergamus. Hannibal did that prince great service. Both sides 
were preparing for a naval engagement, on which occasion Eu- 
menes's fleet consisted of a much greater number of ships than that 
of Prusias. But Hannibal opposed stratagem to force. He had 
got toother a great number of venomous serpents, and had filled 
several earthen vessels with them. The instant the signal for battle 
was given, he commanded the oflicers and sailors to fall upon Ea- 
menes's galley only (informing them at the same time of a sign by 
which they should distinguish it from the rest ;) and to annoy the 
enemy no otherwise than by throwing the eartlien vessels into the 
rest of the galleys. At first this was only laughed at ; the sailors 
not imagining that these earthen vessels could be of the least ser- 
vice ; but when the serpents were seen gliding over every part of 
the galleys, the soldiers and rowers, now studious only of preserv- 
ing themselves from those venomous creatures, did not once think 
of the enemy. In the mean time, the royal galley was so warmly 
attacked, that it was very near being taken ; and it was with the 
utmost difliculty that the king made his escape. Prusias, by Han- 
nibal's assistance, gained several victories by land. This prince 
bemg one day afraid to venture a battle, because the victims had^ 
not been propitious : " What,"f says Hannibal, " do you rely more 

* lAv. I. xxxix. n. 51. Cor. Nep. in Annib. e. x.— xii. Justin. I. xxxil. c. 4L 
t An tu, intuit, vitiillnne carunculee, qudm Iniperatori veteri mavis crederel — ^Unlcw 
liostis jecinon longo experimento tedtatam gloriam suam postpoiu, equo aiiiino noa 
tuUt. y-al. Max. I. ill. c. 7. ^^ 
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1iib(Mi the fiver cf a 'betaft than npoxi the advice and experience of 
tiumibal?*' To prevent his falhsg into the hands of the Romans, 
"Who required Prusias to deliver hua np, he took a dose of poison, 
which brought him to his end. 
A. M. 3822. I before observed,* that the Romans, among 

Ant J. c. 182. many other articles, had decreed, that Sparta 
i^onld be admitted into the Achaean leagne. The amhassadon 
bein^ returned, and having reported the answer which had been 
received from the senate, Lycortas assembled the people at Sicyon, 
to dehberate whether Sparta should be admitted into the AchaeaD 
league. To incline the populace to acquiesce in this proposition, 
he represented that the Romans, to whose disposal that city had 
been abandoned, would no longer be burdened with it :*" that they 
had declared to tue ambassadors, that they were no ways concerned 
. in this affair: that the Spartans who were engaged in the admi- 
nistration of public affairs, were very desirous of fliat union, which 
(he observed) could not fail of being attended with great advantage 
to the Achtean league, as the first exiles, who had behaved with 
neat ingratitude and impiety towards them, would not be included 
m it; but would be banished from the city, and other citizens sub- 
stituted in their room. Diophanes and some other persons under- 
took to defend the cause of the exiles. However,, notwithstanding 
their opposition, the council decreed, - that Sparta should be 
admitted into the league, and accordingly it was so. With regard 
to the first exiles, those only were pardoned, who could not be con- 
victed of engaging in any attempt against the Achaean republic. 

When the affair was ended, ambassadors were sent to Rome, in 
the name of all the parties concerned. The senate, after giving 
audience to those sent by Sparta and by the exiles, said nothing to 
the ambassadors, which tendbd to show that they were disgusted at 
what had passed. With respect to those who had been lately sent 
into banishment, the senate promised to write to the Achseans, to 
obtain leave for them to return into their native country. Some 
days after, Bippus, the Ach»an deputy, being arrived in Rome, was 
introduced into the senate ; and there gave an account of the man- 
ner in whidi the Messenians had been restored to their former state r 
and the senators were not only satisfied with every thing he related 
to them, but treated him with abundant marks of honour and amity. 
A. M. 3823. The Lacedaemonian exiles were no sooner re- 

Ant. J. C. 181. turned from Rome into Peloponnesus, than they 
delivered to the Achseans the letters which the senate had sent by 
them, and by which they were desired to permit the exiles to settle 
astiin in their native country. It was answered, that the purport 
of those letters should be considered at the return of the Achaean 
ambassadors from Rome. Bippus arrived from thence a few days 
after, and declared that the senate had written in favour of the 

« Folyb. in. Leg. e. liU. 
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exiles, not so much oat of affection for them, as to get licl at thek 
importunities. The Acheans hearing this, thought it requisite ndt 
to make any change in what had been decreed. 

A. M. 3834. Hyperbates,* having been elected general of 

Am. J. c. iflo. the Achsans, again debated in the council, 

whether any notice should be taken of the letters which the senate 
had written, concerning the re-establishment of the exiles who had 
been banished from Sparta. Lycortas was of opinion, that the 
Achfleans ought to adhere to what had been decreed. *< When the 
Romans,*' says he, *^ listen favourably to such complaints and en- 
treaties of unfortunate persons, as appear to them just and reason- 
able, they, in this, act a very becoming part. But when it is re- 
presented to them, that among the favours which are requested at 
their hands, some are not in their power to bestow, aud others 
would reflect dishonour, and be very prejudicial to their allies, on 
these occasions they do not use to persist obstinately \k their opinions, 
or exact from such allies an implicit obedience to their commands. 
This is exactly our case at present. Let us inform the Romans, that 
we cannot obey their orders without infringing the sacred oaths we 
have taken, without violating the laws on which our league is 
founded; and then they will undoubtedly waive their resolutions, 
and confess that it is with the greatest reason we refuse to obey 
their commands." Hyperbates and Callicrates were of a contrary 
opinion. They were for having implicit obfedience paid to the Ro- 
mans; and declared, that all laws, oaths, and treaties, ought to be 
sacrificed to their will. In this contrariety of opinions, it was re- 
solved that a deputation should be sent to the senate, in order to 
represent the reasons given by Lycortas in counciL Callicrates, 
Lyciades, and Aratus, were the ambassadors, to whom instruc- 
tions were given.in conformity to what had been deliberated. 

When these ambassadors were arrived at Rome, Callicrates, 
being introduced into the senate, acted in direct opposition to his 
instructions. He not only had the assurance to censure those who 
differed in opinion from him, but took the liberty to tell the senate 
what they ought to do. " If the Greeks," says he, directing him- 
self to the senators, " do not obey you; if they pay no regard either 
to the letters or orders which you send them, you must Wame your- 
selves alone for it. In all the states of Greece, there are now two par- 
ties; one of which asserts, that all your orders ought to be obeyed; 
and that laws and treaties, in a word, that all things should pay 
homage to your will and pleasure ; the other party pretends, that 
it is fitting that laws, treaties, and oaths, ought to take place of 
your will; and are for ever exhorting the people to adhere inviola- 
bly to them. Of these two parties, the last suits best with the 
genius and character of the Achseans, and has the greatest influ- 
ence over the people. What is the consequence of this. ^ That 

« Folyb. iB Lc«. c IviM. 
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thoee whQ comply with your measures are detested by the com 
non people, whilst such as oppose your decrees are honoured and 
applauded. Whereas, if the senate would show favour to such as 
espouse their interest cordially, the chief magistrates and officers 
of all the republics would instantly declare for the Romans; and 
the people, intimidated by this, would soon follow their example. 
But, whilst you show an indifference on this head, you must ex- 
pect that all the chiefs will certainly oppose you, as the infallible 
means of acquiring the love and respect of the people. And ac 
cordingly we see, that many people, whose only merit consists in 
their maldog the strongest o{^sition to your orders, and a pretend- 
ed zeal for the defence and preservation of the laws of their coun- 
trf^ have been raised to the most exalted employments in their 
state. In case you do not much care whether the Greeks are, or 
are not^ at your devoticm, then indeed your present conduct suits 
exactly your sentiments. But if you would have them execute 
your orders, and receive your letters with respect, reflect seriously 
on this matter ; otherwise be assured that they will, on all occasions, 
dedare agamst your commands* You may judge of the truth of 
this from their present behaviour towards you. How long is it 
since you commanded them, by your letters, to recall the Lacede- 
momaa exiles? Nevertheless, so far Irom recalling them, they 
have published a quite contrary decree, and have bound themselves 
by 4>ath never to reinstate them. This ought to be a lesson to 
you, and show how cautious you should be for the future." 

Callicrates, after^ making thia speedh, withdrew. The exiles 
then came in, told their business in few words, but in such as were 
well adapted to move compassion, and then retired. 

A speech so well calculated to favour the interest of Rome as 
that of Callicrates, could not but be very agreeable to the senate. 
Thus it was that the Greeks began to throw themselves sponta- 
neously into the arms of slavery, prostituted of their own accord 
the liberty of which their ancestors had been so jealous, and paid 
* a<8ubmission and homage to the Romans, which they had always 
refused to the Chreat King of Persia. Some flatterers and ambitious 
traitors, regardless of every thing but their own interest, sold and 
sacrificed the independence and glory of Greece forever; discover- 
ed the weak side of republics with regard to their internal consti- 
tution; pointed out the methods by which they might be weakened. 
and at last crushed; and furnished themselves the chains in which 
they were to be bound. 

In consequence of this speech, it was soon concluded, that it 
would be proper to increase the power and credit of those who made 
it their business to defend the authority of the Romans, and to 
humble such as should presume to oppose it. Polybius observes, 
that this was the first time that the fatal resolution was taken, to 
humble and dei^ress those who, in their respective countries, had 
the- most noble way of thinking; aud> on the contrary, to heap 
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riches and honours on all such who, either right or wrong, shotiii 
declare in favour of the Romans ; a resolution which soon after 
increased the herd of flatterers in all the repuhUcs, and very much 
lesseped the number of the true friends of Uberty. From this 
period, the Romans made it one of the constant maxims of their 
policy, to oppress by all possible methods whoever ventured to op- 
pose their ambitious projects. This single maxim may serve as a 
key to the latent principles and motives of the government of this 
republic, and show us what idea we ought to entertain of the pre- 
tended equity and moderation thev sometimes display, but which 
does not long support itself, and of which a just judgment cannot 
be formed but by the conse<|uences. 

To conclude, the senate, m order to get the exiles restored to 
their country, did not think it sufficient to write to the Achsans 
done, but to the iEtoUans, Epirots, Athenians, Boeotians, and Acar- 
nanians, as if they intended to incense all Greece against the 
Acheans. And, in their answer to the ambassadors, they did not 
make the least mention of any one but Callicrates, whose example, 
the senate observed, it would be well for the magistrates of tJl 
other cities to follow. 

That deputjr, after receiving this answer^ returned in triumph, 
without reflecting that he was the cause of all the calamities which 
Greece, and particularly Achaia, were upon the point of experi- 
encing. For hitherto, a sort of equality had been observed between 
the Achseans and Romans, which the latter thought fit to permit^ 
out of gratitude for the considerable services the Achaeans had 
done them ; and for the imiolable fidehty with which they had ad- 
hered to them in the most perilous junctures, as in the wars against 
Philip and Antiochus. The members of this league distinguished 
themselves at that time in a most conspicuous manner by their au- 
thority, their forces, their zeal for liberty; and, above all, by the 
shining merit and exalted reputation, of their commanders. But 
Callicrates's treason, for we may justly bestow that name upon it, 
gave it a deadly wound. The Romans, says Polybius, noble in 
their sentiments, and full of humanity, are moved at the complaints 
of the wretched, and think it their duty to afford their aid to all 
who fly to them for protection; and this it was that inclined them 
to favour the cause of the Lacodiemonian exiles. But if any one, 
on whose fidelity they may safely depend, suggests to them the in- 
conveniences they would brin^ upon themselves should they errant 
certain favours, they generally return to a just way of thinking, 
and correct, so far as lies in their power, what they may have done 
amiss. Here, on the contrary, Callicrates studies nothing but how 
he may best work upon their passions by flattery. He had been 
sent to Rome, to plead the cause of the Achoians, and, by a crimi- 
nal and unparalleled prevarication, he declares against his clients; 
and becomes the advocate of their enemies, by whom he had sufler- 
ed himself to be corrupted. At his return to Achaia, he spread so 
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fL^tfbily the terror of the Roman name, and intimidated the people 
to such a degree, that he ^ot himself elected captain-general. He 
was no sooner invested with this command, than he restored the 
exiles of Lacedeemonia and Messene to their country. 

Polybius, on this occasion, praises exceedingly the humanity of 
the Romans, the tenderness with which they listen to the com- 
plaints of the unfortunate, and their readiness to atone for such 
unjust actions as they may have committed, when they are once 
made acquainted with them. I know not whether the applauses 
he gives them will not admit of great abatement. The reader 
mast call to mind that he wrote this in Rome, and under the eye 
of the Romans, after Greece had been reduced to a state of slavery. 
We are not to expect from an historian, in a state of submission 
and dependence, so much veracity as he very possibly would have 
observed in a state of freedom, and at a time when men were per- 
mitted to speak the truth: and we must not bUndly believe every 
circumstance of this kind advanced by him; facts have more force, 
and speak in a clearer manner than he does. The Romans were 
not eager to commit injustice themselves, whenever they had an 
opportunity of employing foreign means for that purpose, which 
procured them the same advantage, and served to conceal their 
unjust policy. 

A. M. 3822. Eumenes,* in the mean time, was engaged in 

Ant J. c. 182. yffg^Y against Pharnaces, king of Pontus. The 
latter took Sinope, a very strong city of Pontus, of which his suc- 
cessors remained in possession ever afterwards. Several cities 
inade complaints against tliis at Rome. Ariarathes, king of Cap- 
padocia, who was united in interest with Eumenes, sent also am- 
bassadors thither. The Romans several times employed their 
mediation and authority to put an end to their differences ; but 
Pharnaces was insincere on.these occasions, and always broke his 
enfi^agements. Contrary to the faith- of treaties, he took the field, 
and was opposed by the confederate kings. Several enterprises 
ensued; and after some years had been spent in this manner, a 
peace was concluded. 

A. M. 3824. Never were more embassies sent than at the 

Ant- J. c. 18a time we are now speaking of. Ambassadors were 
seen in all places, either coming from the provinces to Rome, or 
going from Rome to the provinces, or from the allies and nations 
to one another. The Achseans deputed,! in this quality ( to Ptole- 
my Epiphanes, king of Egypt,) Lycortas, Polybius his son, and the 
Toun^ AratUs, to return that monarch thanks for the presents he 
had idready bestowed on their republic, and the new offers he had 
made them. However, these ambassadors did not leave Achaia, 
because when they were preparing to set out, advice came that 
Ptolemy was dead. 

• Poljrb. inheg. c 91-53-55-50. t Polyb. in Leg. c. IviL 
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A. M. 38EM. 1*^ prince,''' after having overcome the tebell 

Am. J. c. 180. within his kingdom, as has been already mention 
ed, resolved to attack Seleucus, king of Syria. When he began 
to form the plan for carrying on this war, one of his principal offi- 
cers asked, by what methods he would raise' money for the execu- 
tion of it. He replied that his friends were his treasure. The 
principal courtiers concluded from this answer, that as he consider- 
ed their purses as the only fund he had to carry on this war, they 
were upon tlie point of being ruined by it. To prevent therefore 
that consequence, which had more weight with them than the alle- 
giance they owed their sovereign, they caused him to be poisoned. 
This monarch was thus despatched in his twenty ninth year, after 
he had sitten twenty-four years on the throne. Ptolemy Philome- . 
tor, his son, who was but six years of age, succeeded him, and 
Cleopatra his mother was declared regent. 

CHAPTER n. 

8bct L Oomplaints made at Rome against Philip. Deipetrias, his woui who was In 
that city, is sent bade to his fluher, accompanied by some ambassadore. A secret 
cmispiracy of Perseus againsf his brother D«netrius wHh regard to the succession to 
tlie throne. He accuses hhn before Philip. Speeclies of both tliose princes. - Philip, 
upon a new impeachment, causes Demetrius to be put to death ; but afterwards dis 
covers his innocence and Peraeus*8 guilt. Wliilst Philip is meditating to punish tiie 
latter, he dies, and Perseus succeeds him. 

A. M. 3821. Ever since the spreading ofa report amon^ the 

Ant. J. c. 183. states contiguous to Macedonia,! that suca as 
went to Rome to complain against Philip were heard there, and 
that many of them had found their advantage in having so done; 
a great number of cities, and even private persons, made their com- 
plaints in that city, against a prince who was a very troublesome 
neighbour to them all; with the hopes either of having the mjuries 
redressed which they pretended to have received ; or, at least, to 
console themselves in some measure for them, by being allowed 
the hberty to deplore them. King Eumenes, among the rest, to 
wbom, by order of the Roman commissioners and senate, the for- 
tresses in Thrace were to be given up, sent ambassadors, at whose 
head was Athensjus his brother, to mform tlie senate that Philip 
did not withdraw his garrisons in Thrace, as he had promised ; and 
to complain of his sending succour into Bithynia to Prusias, who 
was then at war with Eumenes. 

Demetrius, the son of Philip, king of Macedon, was at that time 
in Rome, whither, as has been a&eady mentioned, he had been 
sent by his father, in order to watch over his interests in that city. 
It was naturally his business to answer the several accusations 
brought against his father: but the senate, imagining that this 
would be a very difficult task for so young a prince, who was not 

•flleraa In Daniel. t Liv J- zsdx. n. 46, 47. 
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ftccnstomed to speak in public; to spare him that trouble, sent to 
him to inquire, whether the king his father had not given him some 
Baemorials ; and contented themselves with his reading them. Philip 
therein justified himself to the best of his power, with respect to 
most of the articles which were exliibited against him ; but he espe- ' 
cially showed how much he was displeased at the decrees which 
the Roman commissioners had enacted against him, and at the 
treatment he had met with from them. The senate saw plainly 
what all this tended to ; and as the young prince endeavoured to 
apologize for certain particulars, and with respect to others assured 
them, that every thing should be done a^eeably to the will of the 

y Romans, the senate replied, that his father PhUip could not have 
done more wisely, nor what was more agreeable to them, than in 
'sending his son Demetrius to make his excuses: that, as to past 
transactions, the senate might dissemble, forget, and bear with a 
^bX, many things : that, as to the future, they relied on the pro- 
mise which Demetrius gave : that, although he was going to leave 
Rome, in order to return to Macedon, h^ left there (as the hostage 
of his inclinations) lus own good will and attachment for Rome, 
which he miffht retain inviolably, without infringing in any man- 
ner the duty he owed his father: that out of regard to him, am- 
bassadors should be sent to Macedon, to rectity, peaceably and 
without noise, whatever might have been hitherto amiss: and that, 
as to the rest, t|(^nate was well pleased to let Philip know, that 

' he was obliged to^s son Demetrius for the tenderness with which 
the Romans behaved towards him. These marks of distinction 
which the senate gave him with the view of exalting his credit in 
his father's court, only animated envy against him, and at length 
occasioned his destruction. 

The return of Demetrius to Macedon,* and the arrival of the 
ambassadors, produced different effects, accoiding to the various 
dispositions of men's minds. The people, who extremely feared the 
consequences of a rupture with the Romans, and the war that wab 
preparing, were 'highly pleased with Demetrius, from the hopes 
that he would be the mediator and author of a peace; not to men- 
tion that they considered him as the successor to the throne of 
Macedon, ailer the demise of his father. For though he was the 
youn^r son, he had one great advantage over his brother, and that 
was,Tus being bom of a mother who was Philip's lawful wife; 
whereas Perseus was the son of a concubine, and even reputed sup- 
positious. Besides, it was not doubted but that the Romans would 
^ace Demetrius on his father's throne, Perseus not having any 
credit with them. And^these were the common reports. 

On one side also, Perseus was greatly uneasy ; as he feared, that 
the advantage oC being elder brother would, be but a very feeble 
Citle against a brother superior to him in all other respects * and on 

^Ltv. lja^z!z.ii.S3. 
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the other, Philip, imagining that it would not be in his power to 
dispose of the throne as he pleased, beheld with a jealous eye, and 
dreaded, the too great influence of his youn^rer son. It was also a 
ffreat mortification to him to see rising, in nislifetime. and before 
his eyes, a kind of second court in the concourse of Alaeedonians 
who crowded about Demetrius. The young prince himself did not 
take sufficient care to prevent or soothe the growing disaffection to 
his person. Instead of endeavouring to suppress envy by gentle- 
ness, modesty, and complaisance, he only inflamed and exasperated 
it, by a certain air of haughtiness which he had brought with him 
from Rome, valuing himself upon the marks of distmction with 
which he had been honoured in that city; and not scrupling to 
declare, that the senate had granted him many things which they 
had before refused his father. 

Philip's discontent was still more inflamed on the arrival of the 
new ambassadors, to whom his son paid his court more assiduously 
than to himself; and when he found he should be obliged to aban- 
don Thrace, to withdraw his garrisons from that country, and to 
execute other things, either pursuant to the decrees of the first 
commissioners, or to the fresh orders he had received from Rome 
orders and decrees with which he complied very much against his 
will, and with the highest secret resentment ; but with which he 
was forced to comply, to prevent his being mvolved in a war for 
which he was not sufficiently prepared. To remove all suspicion 
of his harbouring the least desi^ that way, he carried his arms into 
the very heart (h Thrace, against people with whom the Romans 
did not concern themselves m any manner. 

However,* his inclinations were not unknown at Rome. Mar- 
cius, one of the commissioners, who had communicated the orders 
of the senate to Philip, wrote to Rome to inform them, that all 
the king's discourses, and the several steps he took, visibly threat- 
ened an approacliing war. To make himself the more secure of 
the maritime cities, he forced all the inhabitants, with their families, 
to leave them ; settled them in the most northern part of Mace- 
don ;f and substituted in their places Thraciaus, and other barba- 
rous nations, on whom he believed he might more securely depend. 
These changes occasioned a general murmur in every part of Ma- 
cedon ; and all the provinces echoed with the cries and complaints 
of these poor unhappy people, who were forced away from theii 
houses and their native place, to be confined in unknown countries. 
Nothing was heard on all sides but imprecations and curses against 
the king, who was the author of these innovations. 
A. M. 3822. But Philip, so far from being moved at their 

Ant. J. c. 182. grief, grew more cruel from it. Every thing seem- 
ed to aflbrd him cause for suspicion, and gave him umbrage. He 
had put to death a great number of persons, upon suspicion that 
they favoured the Romans. He thought his own life could not be 
• JUT. L zL n. 3-». t JBmatbia, caUed fonnerly Pcwnia. 
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safe, bat by retaining their children in his own power, atid he im-* 

Srisoned them under a strong guard, in order to have them all 
estroyed one after another. Nothing could be more horrid in 
itself than such a design; but the sad catastrophe of one of the 
most powerful and most illustrious families in Thessaly, made it 
still more execrable. 

He had put to death, many years before, Herodicus, one of the 
principal persons of the country, and, some time after, his two sons- 
m-law. Theoxena and Archo, his two daughters, had continued 
widows, each of them having a son, both very young. Theoxena, 
who was sought for in marriage by the richest and most powerful 
noblemen in Thessaly, preferred widowhood to the nuptial state ; 
but Archo married a nobleman of the ^nean nation, called Poris, 
and brought him several children, whom Archo, dying early, left 
infants. Theoxena, that she migfet have an opportunity of bring- 
ing up her sister's children under her eye, married Poris ; took the 
same care of them as she did of her own son; and was as tender 
of them as if she had been their mother. When news was brought 
her of Philip's cruel edict, to confine the children of those who had 
been put to death ; plainly foreseeing that they wotild be given up 
to the brutal fury of the king and his officers, she formed a surpris- 
iog resolution, declaring that she would imbrue her hands in the 
blood of all her children, rather than suffer them to fall into the 
merciless power of Philip. Pons, whose soul was struck with 
horror at this design, told her, in order to divert Ler from it, that 
he would send afl their children to Athens, to some friends on 
whose fidelity and humanity he could safely rely, and that he him- 
self would convey them thither. Accordingly, they all set out from 
Thessalonica, in order to sail to the city of Muea., to assist at a 
solenm festival, which was solemnized annually in honour of ^neas 
their founder. Having spent the whole day in festivity and rejoic- 
ing, about midnight, when every body else was asleep, they em- 
barked on board a galley which Poris had prepared for them, as if 
intending to return to Thessalonica, but, in reality, to go to Euboea ; 
when, unhappily, a contrary wind prevented them from advancing 
forwards in spite of their utmost efforts, and drove them back to- 
wards the coast. At day-break, the king's officers, who were posted 
to guard the port, having perceived them, immediately sent off an 
armed sloop ; commandmg the captain of it, upon the severest 
penalties, not to return without the galley. As it drew nearer, 
Poris was seen every moment, either exhorting the ship's company, 
in the strongest terms, to exert themselves to the utmost in order 
to get forward; or Ufting up his hands to heaven, and imploring 
the assistance of the soda. In the mean time, Theoxena, resum- 
ing her former resolution, and presenting to Imr children the poison 
she had prepared, and the daggers she had brought with her; 
"Death," says she, "alone can See you from your miseries; and 
here is what will procure you that last sad refuge. Secure your 
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•olves from the king** horrid cruelty hy the method yon like beet 
Go, my dear children, such of you as are more advanced in years, 
and take these ponianls ; or, in case a slower kind of death may 
be more fifrateful, take this poison." The enemy were now nearly 
close to tQem, and the mother was very urgent. They obeyed her 
commands, and all, after haying swallowed the deadly draughts, or 
the daggers in their bosoms, were thrown into Uie sea. 



Pheoxena, after giving her husband a last sad embrace, leaped into 
the sea with him. Philip's officers then seized the galley, but did 
not find one person alive in it. 

The horror of this tragical event revived and inflamed, to a pro- 
digious degree, the hatred against Philip. He was publicly detested 
as a bloody tyrant ; and the people vented, in all places, both against 
him and his children, dreadful imprecations, which, says Livy, soon 
had their efiect; the gods having abandoned him to a blind fury, 
which prompted him to wreak ms vengeance against his own 
children. 

Perseus saw,* with infinite pain and afiliction, that the regard of 
the Macedonians for his brother Demetrius, and his credit and 
authority among* the Romans, increased daily. Having now no 
hopes left of heiDs able to ascend the throne but by criminal 
methods, he made uiem his only refuge. He began, by sounding 
the disposition of those who were in greatest favour with the king, 
and by add)*e^sing tbem in obscure and ambiguous words. At first, 
some seemed not to enter into his views, and rejected his proposals, 
fijin believing that there was more to be hoped from Demetrius. 
But aflerwaras, observing that the hatred of Philip for the Ro- 
mans increased sensibly, which Perseus endeavoured daily to 
inflame, and which Demetrius, on the contrary, opposed to the 
utmost; they changed their opinion. Judging naturally that the 
latter, whose youth and inexperience made liim not sufficiently upon 
his ^uard agamst the artifices of his brother, would at last fsdl a 
victim to them ; they thought it their interest to promote an event 
which would happen without their participation, and to go over 
immediately to the strongest party. They accordingly did so, and 
devoted themselves entirely to Perseus. 

Having postponed the execution of their more remote designs, 
they were of opinion, that for the present, it would be proper for 
them to employ their utmost eflTorts to exasperate the king against 
the Romans, and to inspire him with thoughts of war, to which he 
was already very much inclined. At the same time, to render 
Demetrius every day more suspected, they industriously, on all 
occasions, made the discourse turn in the king's presence upon the 
Romans; some expressing the utmost contempt for their laws and 
customs, others for thek exploits; some for the city of Rome, which, 
according to.them, was void of ornaments and magnificent buildings^ 
and others, even for such of the Romans as were in highest estiiM. 
• Ut. L zl. a. S-lS. 
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tioti; making them all pass in this manner in a kind of review. 
Demetrius, who did not perceive the scope and tendency of idl these 
discourses, never failed, out of zeal for the Romans, and by way of 
Contradiction to his brother, to take fire on these occasioM. Hence, 
without considering the consequences, he rendered himself sus- 
{>ected and odious to the king, and opened the way for the accusa- 
tions and calumnies preparing against him. Accordingly his fathc 
did not communicate to him any of the designs, which he was con- 
tinually meditating against Rome, and unbosomed himself only to 
Perseus. 

Some ambassadors whom he had sent to the Bastamse, to desire 
aid from them, returned about the time we are now speaking of. 
They had brought with them several youths of quality, and even 
princes of the blood, one of whom promised his sister in marriage 
to one of Philip's sons. This new aUiance with a powerful nation 
very much exalted the king's courage. Perseus taking advantage 
of this opportunity, " Of what use," says he, " can all this be to us? 
We have not so much to hope from foreign aids, as to dread from 
domestic foes. We harbour in our bosoms, I will not say a traitor, 
but at least a spy. The Romans, ever since he was a hostage 
among them, have restored us his, body; but as to his heart and 
inclinations, those he has left with them. Almost all the Macedo- 
nians fix already their eyes on him; and are persuaded, that they 
shall never have any king but him whom the Romans shall please 
to set over them." By such speeches, the old king's disgust was 
perpetually kept up, who was already but too much alienated from 
Demetrius. 

About this time the army was reviewed, at a festival solemnized 
every year with religious pomp, the ceremonies whereof were as 
follow: a bitch, says Livy, is divided into two parts;* being cut, 
ong-ways through the middle of the body, after which half is laid 
on each side of the road. The troops under arms are made to march 
between the two parts of the victim thus divided. At the head of 
this march, the shining arms of all the kings of Macedon are car- 
ried, tracing them backwards to the most remote antiquity. The 
king, with the princes his children, appear afterwards, followed by 
all the royal household, and the companies of guards. The march 
is closed by the multitude of the Macedonians. On the present 
occasion, the two princes walked on each side of the king; Perseus 
being thirty years of age, and Demetrius twenty-five; the one in 
the vigour, the other in the flower of his age: sons who might have 
formed their father's happiness, had his mmd been rightly disposed 
and reasonable. 

The custom was, after the sacrifices which accompanied this 
ceremony were over, to exhibit a kind of tournament, and to divide 

♦ We find, In Scripture, ihe like cetwnony, in which, In order for the concluding of a 
treaty, tbe two contracting parti^f paas between ttie parts of the victim divided. Jcr^ 
xuiv. 18. 

X2 
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the anny into t^i^ bodies, who fought with no other arms tnan finK 
and represented a battle. The two bodies of men were commanded 
by the two young princes. However, this was not a mere mock 
battle ; all the men exerted themselves with their blunted weapons, 
with as much ardour as if they had been disputing for the throne. 
Several were wounded on both sides; and nothing but swords were 
wanting to make it a real battle. The body conmianded by Deme- 
trius had very much the superiority. This advantage ^ve greal 
umbrage to rerseus. His friends, on the contrary, rejoiced at it 
judging that this would be a very favourable and natural opportu 
nity for him to form an accusation against his brother. 

The two princes, on that day, gave a grand entertainment to the 
soldiers of their respective parties. Perseus, whom his brother had 
invited to his banquet, refused to come. The joy was very great 
on both sides, and the guests drank in proportion. During the 
entertainment, much discourse passed about the battle; and the 
guests intermixed their speeches with the jests and raillery (some 
of which were very sharp) against those of the contrary party, with- 
out sparing even the leaders. Perseus had sent a spy to observe 
all that should be said at his brother's banquet; but four young per* 
sons, who came by accident out of the hall, having discovered this 
spy, gave him very rough treatment. Demetrius, who had not 
hearaof what had happened, said to the company: *' Let us go and 
conclude our feast at my brother's, to soflen his pain (if he has any 
remaining) by an agreeable surprise, which will show that we act 
with fraimiess and sincerity ; and do not harbour any malice against 
him." Immediately all cried that they would go, those excepted 
who were afraid that their ill treatment of the spy would be reveng- 
ed. But Demetrius forcing them thither also, they concealed swords 
under their robes, in order to defend themselves in case there should 
be occasion. When discord reigns in famiUes, it is impossible for 
any tiling to be kept secret in them. A man, running hastily before, 
went to Perseus, and told him that Demetrius was coming, and had 
four men well armed in his train. He might easily have guessed 
the cause of it, as he knew that they were the persons who had ill 
treated the spy. Nevertheless, to make this action still more cri- 
minal, Perseus orders the doors to be locked; and then, from the 
window of an upper apartment which looked into the street, cries 
aloud to his servants not to open the door to wretches who were 
come with arms in their hands to assassinate them. Demetrius, 
who was a little warm with wine, after having complained, in a loud 
and angry tone of Voice, at bein^ refused admittance, returned back, 
and again sat down to table, still ignorant of the affair relating to 
Perseus's spy. 

The next day, as soon as Perseus could get an opportunity to 
approach his father, he entered his apartment with a very dejected 
air; and continued some time m his presence, but at a little distance, 
without onening his mouth. PhiBp, beii^ greatly surprised at hia 
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ftleiice, a^ed what could be the cause of the concern yfhkik ap* 
peared ia hk couatenance? " It is," answers Perseus, ^< by the 
merest good fortune in the world that you see me here alive. My 
brother now no longer lays secret snares hi me: he came in the 
night to my house, at the head of a body of armed men, puiposely 
to assassinate me. I had no other way left to secure myself from 
his fury^ but by shutting my doors, ana keeping the waU between 
him and me." Perseus, perceiving by his father's countenance, that 
he was struck with asttmi^bment and dread: '< If you will conde- 
scend," says he, <* to hsten a moment to me, you shall be fuUy ac* 
quainted with the whole state of the affair." Philip answered, that 
oe would willingly hear him; and immediately ordered Demetrius 
to be sent for. At the same time he sent for Lysimachus and Ono* 
mastes, to ask their advice on this occasion. These two men, who 
were his intimate friends, were far advanced in years. They had 
not concerned themselves with the quarrel of the two princes, and 
appeared very seldom at court. Philip, whilst he waited for their 
coming, walked several times up and down his apartment alone, 
revolving in his mind a variety of thoughts; his son Perseus stand- 
ing all the time at a distance. When word was brought Philip that 
his two venerable friends were come, he withdrew to an inner apart- 
ment with them, and as many of his liie-guards; and permitted each 
of his sons to bring three persons, unarmed, along with him; and 
having taken his seat, he spoke to them as follows: 

«' i^hold in me an unhappy father, forced to sit as jud^ between 
my two sons, one the accuser, and the other the accused, of fratri- 
cide; reduced to the sad necessity of finding, in one of them, either 
a criminal or a false accuser. For a long time, indeed, from certain 
expressions which I have overheard, and from your behaviour to- 
wards each other, (a behaviour no way suiting brothers,) I have 
been afraid this storm would break over my head. And yet I hoped, 
from time to time, that your discontents and disgusts would soften, 
and your suspicions vanish away. I recollected, that contending 
kings and princes, laying down tneir arms, had frequently contract- 
bd alliances and friendships; and that private men had suppressed 
their animosities. I flattered myself, that you would one day re- 
member the endearing name of brethren, by which you are united; 
those happy years of infancy which you spent in simphcity and imion ; 
m fine, the counsels of a father so often repeated; counsels, which, 
alas! I am afraid have been given to children deaf and indocile to 
my voice. How many times, after setting before you examples of 
discord between brothers, have I represented its fatal consequences, 
by showing you that they had thereby involved themselves in in 
evitable rum; and not only themselves, but their children, families, 
and Idngdoms? On the other side, I proposed good examples for 
your imitation: the strict union between the two kings of Laced©- 
monia, so advantageous during several centuries to themselves and 
their country; whereas division and piivate interest changed the 
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monarchic government into tyranny, and proved the destrdcffon of 
Sparta. By what other method, than hy fraternal concord, did ti^ 
two brothers, Eumenes and Attakis, from such weak beginnings as 
almost reflected dishonour on the regal dignity, rise to a pitch of 
power emial to mine, to that of Antiocbus, and of aH the kings we 
know? I even did not scruple to cite examples from the RcHnans, 
of which I myself had either been an eye-witness, or heard ^n> 
others: as the two brothers, Titus and Lucius Quintius, who both 
were engaged in war with me : the two Scipios, Publius aiid Laciusy 
who defeated and subjected Antiochus: their father and tbeir uncle, 
who having been inseparable during their lives, were undivided in 
death. Neither the crimes of the one, though attended with such 
fatal consequences; nor the virtues of the other, though crowned 
with such happy success, have been able to make you abhor divi- 
sion and discord, or to inspire you with gentle and pacific sentiments* 
Both of you, even in ray life-time, have turned your eyes and guilty 
desires upon my throne. You suffer me to Uve, just sO long as that 
Burvivinff one of you, I secure my crown to the other by my death* 
The fond names of father and brother are* insupportable to both. 
Your souls are strangers to tenderness and duty. A restless desire 
of reifirning has banished all other sentiments from your breasts, and 
entirely engrosses you. But come, let me hear what each of yoa 
have to say. Pollute the ears of your parent with your accusations, 
whether real or feigned. Open your criminal mouths; mutually 
vent your slanders, and afterwards arm your parricidal hands one 
against the other. I am ready to hear all you have to say, firmly 
determined to shut my ears eternally from henceforth against the 
secret whispers and accusations of brother against brother/* Philip 
having spoken these last words with great emotion and an angry 
tone of voice, all who were present wept, and contmued a bng time 
in a mournful silence. 

At last, Perseus spoke as folk>w8:— « I perceive plainly, that I 
ouffht to have opened my door in the dead of night; to have admit- 
ted the assassins mto my house, and presented my throat to their 
murderous swords, since guilt is not believed till it has been perpe- 
trated; and since I, who was so inhumanly attacked, receive the 
same injurious reproaches as the aggressor. People have but too 
much reason to say, that you conader Demetrius alone as your true 
son; whilst I am looked upon as a stranger, sprung from a concu- 
bine, or even a supposititious child. For, did your breast glow with 
the tenderness which a father ought to have for his chiW, you would 
not thmk it just to inveigh so bitterly against me, (for whose Kie so 
many snares have been laid,) but agamst him who contrived them; 
and you would not thmk my life of so little consequence, as to be 
entirely unmoved at the imminent danger I have escaped, and at 
that to which I shall be exposed, should the guilt of my wjemies be 
suffered to go unpunished. If I must die without beinff suffered to 
complain, be xt 00; let me be silent, and be contented wkh beseech . 
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iBg' the goal, that the crime which was bmn in my penon, may 
exm in itf and not extend to you. But if i maybe alowed to do 
with regard to yon oh the present occasion, what natnre suggests 
to those who, seeing themselves attacked unawares ih a^^sert, 
implore the assistance even of those whom they had never seen ; if 
when I see swords drawn against me, I may be permitted to utter 
a plaintive and supplicating voice ; I conjure you by the tender name 
of father, (for which whether my brother or I have had the greatest 
reverence, you yourself have loi^ known,) to listen to me at this 
time, as you would, if, awaked suddeidy fVom your sleep by the 
tumult of what passed last ni?ht, chance had brought you, at the 
instant of my danger, and in the midst of my compTaints; and you 
had found Demetrius at my door, attended by persons in arms. 
What I should have told you yesterday, in the greatest emotion and 
petrified with fear, I say to you to-day. 

<* Brother, for a long time we have not lived together like personiii 
desirous of sharing in parties of pleasure. Your predominaiii wish 
b to reign; but you find an invincible obstacle in niy ilee, the law 
of nations, the ancient customs of Macedonia; and, a stSl stronger 
circumstance, in my father's will and pleasure. It w'M be impoesn^ 
for you ever to force these barriers, and to ascend the throne, but 
by imbruing your hands in my blood. To compass your horrid ends, 
you leave nothing untried, and set every enmne at work. Hitherto, 
either my vigilance, or my good fortune, nas pieserved me fh)m 
your murderous hands. Yesterday^ at the review, and the cere- 
mony <^the tournament which followed it, the battite, by yotlir con- 
trivance, became almost bloody and fatal; afid I escaped ikatfa only 
by suffering myself and my followers to be defeated. Fi'em thi$ 
fight, which VMS really a combat between encfmieil, you in&idiously 
wanted (as if what had passed had been only the diversion of bro- 
tliers) to allure me to your feast. Can you suppose (father) that I 
should have met with unarmed guests there, siiice dioise very Quests 
came to my palace completely armed, at so late an hour? Can you 
imagine that I should have had nothing to fear, in the gloom of night, 
from their swords, when in open day, and before your eyes, they had 
almost killed me with their wooden weapons? What ! you who ^re 
my professed enemy; you, who are conscious that I have so much 
reason to complain of your conduct; you, I say, come to me in the 
night, at an unseasonable hour, and at the he fid of a compsDj of 
armed young men? I did not thmk it safe for me to go to your 
entertainment; and should I receive you m my hotis^e at a timo wJien, 
heated with the fumes of wine, you came so well attended? Had 
I then opened my door (father) you would be preparing to eokmnize 
my funefal at this very instant in which you f ouch^afe to bear my 
comidaints. I do not advance any thmg dubious^ nor speak barely 
from conjecture. For can Demetrius deny that he came to njy liouse 
attended by a band of young people, and that some of them were 
anned? I Goily desire to have those who» I sbafl loflie dent fon I 
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believe them capable of any thinff ; but yet tbey will not have tbe 
assurance to deny this fact. Had I brought them before you^ aft^ 
seizing them armed in my house, you would be fully convinced of 
their guilt : and surely their own confession ought to be no less proof 
of it. 

" You call down imprecations and curses upon impious sons who 
aspire to your throne : this (my father^ you have ffreat reason to do; 
but then vent not your imprecations olindlv, and at random. Dis- 
tinguish between the innocent and the guiky. Let him who medi« 
tated to murder his brother, feel the an^er of the gods, the just 
avengers of paternal authority; but then let him, who by his bro- 
ther's guilt was brought to the brink of destruction, find a secure 
asylum in his father's tenderness and justice. For where else can 
I expect to find one? I, to whom neither the cerenrany of the re- 
view, the solemnity of the tournament, my own house, the festival, 
nor the hours of night allotted by the gods to man for repose, could 
afford the least security ? If I ffo to t& entertainment to which my 
brother invites me, I am a dead man; and it will be equally fatal to 
me, if I admit him into my house when he comes thither at mid- 
night. Snares are laid for me wherever I tread. Death lies in 
ambush for me wherever I move; — to what place then can 1 fly for 
security? 

^ I have devoted myself only to the gods, and to you, my father. 
I never made my court to the Romans, and cannot have recourse 
to them. They wish my ruin, because I am so much affected with 
their injustice to you ; because I am tortured to the soul, and fired 
with indignation, to see you dispossessed of so many cities and na- 
tions; and, lately, oi the maritime coast of Thrace. They cannot 
flatter themselves with the hopes of making themselves masters of 
Macedonia as long as you or I are in being. They are sensible, 
that, should I die by my brother's guilt, or ase bring you to the 
ffrave,or the due course of nature be anticipated; then the kix^ and 
kingdom will be at their disposal. 

*' Had the Romans left you some city or territoiy , not in the king- 
dom of Macedon, I possibly might have had some opportunity of 
retiring to it. But, it may be said, I shall find a somciently pow- 
erful protection in the Macedonians. You yourself, father, saw 
vesterday, with what animosity the soldiers attacked me in tbe 
battle. What was wanting for my destruction but swords of steel? 
However, the arms they then wanted, my brotlier's guests assumed 
in the night. Why should I mention a great part of the principal 
persons dfyour court, who ground all tl^ir hopes on the Romans, 
and on him who is aU-powemd with th^oa ? They are not aehamed 
to prefer hipa not only to me, who am his elder brother, but^ I might 
almost say it, to you, who are our king and father. For they pre- 
tend that it is to him you aie obliged for the senate's remittii^ you 
some of those things which they otherwise would have required: 
it ia he who now clicks the Romans, and prevents their advancing 
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m a hostile maimer into your kingdom. In fine, if the^ may be 
believed, your old age has no other refuge but the protection which 
your young son procures you. — On his side are the Romans, and 
all the cities which have been dismembered from your dominions, 
as well as' such Macedonians whose dependence, with regard to 
fortune, is placed wholly on the Romans. But with respect to my* 
self, I look upon it as glorious, to have no other protector than you, 
my father, and to jdace all my hopes in you alone. 

'* What do you judge to be the aim and design of the letter you 
lately received from Quintius, in which he declares expressly, that 
you acted prudently for your interest, in sending Demetrius to 
Rome: and wherein he exhorts you to send him back thither, ac* 
companied by other ambassadors, and a greater train of Macedo* 
nian noblemen? Quintius is now everything with Demetrius. He 
has no other guide but his counsels, or rather his orders. Quite 
forgetting that you are his father, he seems to have substituted him 
in your {uace. It is in the city of Rome, and in his sight, that he 
formed the secret and clandestine desi^s which will soon break 
out into action. It is merely to ensure uieir success, that Quintius 
orders you to send along with Demetrius a greater number of the * 
Macedonian nobility. They set out from this country with the 
most sincere attachment to vour person and interest ; but, won by 
the caresses which are lavished upon them in thtit city, they return 
from it corrupted and debauched by directly opposite sentiments. 
Demetrius is all in all with them : they already presume, in your 
lifetime, to give him the title of king. If I am indignant at this 
conduct, I have the grief to see not only others, but yourself, my 
&ther, charge me with the design of aspiring to your throne. 
Should this accusation be levelled at us both, I am conscious of my 
own innocence, and it cannot in any manner affect me. For whom, 
in that case, should I dispossess, to seize upon what would be an- 
other's right ; there is no one but my father between me and the 
throne ; and I beseech the gods that he may long continue so. In 
case I should happen to survive him (and this I would not wish any 
longer than he shall think me worthy of it,) I shall succeed him in 
the kingdom, if it be his good pleasure. He may be accused of 
aspiring to the throne, and of aspiring in the most unjust and crimi- 
nal manner, who is impatient to bres% the order and overleap the 
bounds prescribed by age, by nature, by the usaffes and customs of 
Macedonia, and by the law of nations. My elder brother, savs 
Demetrius to himself, to whom the kingdom belongs both by the 
right of seniority and my father's will, is an obstacle to my ambi- 
tious views. I must despatch him*— I shall not be the first who has 
waded through a brother's blood to the throne.— -My father in 
years, and without support, will be too much afraid for his own 
fife to meditate revenge for his son's death. The Romans will be 
pleased to see me on the throne ; they will approve my conduct, 
and be able to support me. I own, my fiither, these projects may 
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aU be defeated, Init I am sore the^ are not without foundation. In 
a word, I reduce aH to this: It is in your power to secure my life, 
by bringing to condign punishment those who yesterday armed 
tbemselved to assassinate me ; but, should their villany take effect, 
it will not be in your power to revenge my death." 

As soon as Perseus had ended his speech, all the company cast 
their eyes on Demetrius, to intimate that it was incumbent on him 
to answer immediately. But as he, quite oppressed with sorrow 
and overwhelmed in tears, seemed imable to speak, a long silence 
ensued. At last, being pressed to an answer, he made ms grief 
give way to necessity, and spoke as follows : 

« Perseus, by accusing me in your presence, my father, and by 
shedding fictitious tears to move you to compassion, has made you 
suspect mine, which, alas ! are but too sincere; and by that means 
has deprived me of all the advantages the accused generally have. 
Although ever since my return from Rome he has been day and 
night laying snares for me, in secret cabals with his creatures; yet 
he now represents me to vou, not only as laying hidden ambuscades 
to desti^oy him, but attackine him by open violence and an armed 
force. He endeavours to alarm you by the pretended dangers 
which surround him, in hopes of hastening by your means the death 
of his innocent brother. He declares that he has no refuge, no asy- 
lum left, with desiffu to prevent my finding one in your clemency 
and iustice. In the sohtary and abandoned state to which I see 
myself reduced, quite fi-iendless and unprotected, he strives to make 
me odious, by reproachii^ me with possessing an influence and in- 
terest with foreigners, which are rather a prejudice than a service 
tome. 

« Observe, I beseech you, with what insidious art he has btended 
and confounded the transactions of last night with every other cir- 
cumstance of my life: and this in a double view; first, to raise a 
suspicion in you of my conduct in ^neral from this last action, the 
innocence of which vnll soon be evident; and secondly, to support, 
by this idle story of a nocturnal attack, his equally idle accusation, 
of my harbouring criminal views, hopes, and pretensions. At the 
same time he has endeavoured to show that this accusation was 
not premeditated or prepared ; but that it was wholly the efiTect of 
the fear with which he was seized, occasioned by last night's tu- 
mult. But, Perseus, if I hard attempted to betray my father and 
his kingdom ; had I engaged in conspiracies with the Romans, and 
with the enemies of the state ; you ought not to have waited for 
the oppottunity of the fictitious story of last night's transactions, 
but should have impeached me before this time of such treason. If 
the charge of treason, when separated from the other, was altoge- 
ther improbable, and could serve ho other purpose but to prove how 
much you envy me, and not to evince my guilt; you ought not to 
have meotioiied it now, but ^ould have postpcnied that charge to 
another time; und have examined bow thia question cmly, Wfaeth^ 
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you laid snaires for me, or I for yon. I nevertheless wOI endeavour, 
as far as the confusion into which this sudden and unforeseen ac« 
eusation has thrown me will permit, to separate and distinguish 
what you have thrown together indiscriminately; hut to show whe- 
ther you or myself ought m justice to be accused of laying a snare 
for the other last night. 

^ Perseus asserts, that I harboured a design to assassinate him, 
in order that, by the death of my elder brother, to whom the crown 
appertains by Uie right of nations, by the customs of Macedonia, 
and even, as he pretends, by your determination ; I, though the 
youn^r son, might succeed to the throne. To what purpose, there- 
fore, IS that other part of his speech, where he declares, that I have 
been particularly studioiUi) to ingratiate myself with the Romans, 
and flattered myself with the hopes of being able to ascend the 
throne by their assistance? For, if I thought the Romans were 
powerful enough to bestow the kingdom of Macedon on whomso- 
ever they pleased, and if I relied so much on my influence and 
authority with them, why should I commit a fratricide of no advan- 
tage to myself? What! should I have afiectedto surround my 
temples with a diadem, dyed with my brother's blood, merely that I 
might become odious and execrable, even to those with whom I 
had acquired some influence (if indeed I have any,) by a probity 
either real or dissembled? unless you can suppose that Quintius, 
whose counsel I am accused of following (he, I say, who lives in so 
delightful a union with his brother,] suggested to me the ' horrid 
design of imbruing my han<is in my orother's blood. Perseus has 
summoned up all the advantages, by which (as he would insinuate^ 
I can promise myself a superiority over hijn : such as the credit or 
the Romans, the suffrages of the Macedonians, and the almost uni- 
versal consent of gods and meti ; and yet he at the same time (as if 
I were inferior to him in all respects) charges me with having re- 
course to an expedient which none but the blackest villains could 
employ. Are you willing to have us judged upon this principle^ 
and nde, That whichsoever of us two was apprehensive that the 
other would be judged more worthy of the diadem, shall be declared 
to have formed the design of murdering his brother? 

<< But let us come to facts, and examme the order and plan of the 
criminal enterprise with which I am charged. Perseus pretends to 
have been attacked in different manners, all which are, however, 
included within the space of one day. 1 attempted, as he says, 
to murder hjm in broad day-Jight, in the battle which followed the 
sacred ceremony of the review. I determined to poison him at an 
entertainment to which I had invited him. In fine, I resolved to 
attack him with open force in the dead of night, attended by armed 
persons, to a party of pleasure at his house. 

** You see, my father, the season I had chosen to commit this 
fratricide ; a tournament, a banquet, a party of pleasure, and on 
how venerable and solemn a day ! a day on winch the army if 
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reviewed, on which the resplendent arms of all ^be Vacedonkn 
monarchs are carried in front of the procession ; on which it passes 
between the two parts of the sacred victim; and oft which we have 
the hondur to march on each side of you, at the head of the whole 
Macedonian people. What! though purified by this august sacri- 
fice from an faults I mijg^ht before have commttted; havmg before 
my eyes the sacred victun through which we passed, was my mind 
intent upon fratricides, poisons, and daggers ! Defiled in such a 
manner by crimes of the most horrid nature, by what ceremonies, 
by what victims, would it have been possible for me to purify 
myself! 

'* It is evident .that my brother, hurried on by a blind wish to 
calumniate and destroy me, in his endeavour to iftake every thing 
suspected, and a crime in me, betrays and contradicts himself. For 
(brother) had I formed the design of poisoning you at my table, 
what could be more ill-judced than to exasperate vou, and put yoa 
upon your guard by an obstinate battle, in which I should hiave 
discovered that I had designs of violence against you; and by 
that means have prevented your coming to an entertainment to 
which I bad invited you, and at which you accordingly refused to 
be present ? But surely, after such a refusal, should I not have 
endeavoured to reconcile mvself to you ; and, as I had resolved to 
take you off by poison, ou^rht I not to have sought another oppor- 
tunity for givinflf you the fatal draught? Could it be expected that 
I should abrupuy fly off on the very same day to another scheme, 
and attempt to assassinate you, upon pretence of going to your 
house on a partv of pleasure ? Could 1 reasonably flatter myself 
with the hopes (takii^ it for granted that the fear of your being 
murdered had made you refuse to come to my entertainment,) that 
thie same fear would not induce you to refuse me admittance into 
your house? 

*< I presume, father, I may confess to you without blushing, that 
in a day of festivity and rejoicing, happening to be in company 
with young people of my own age, I drank more plentifully than 
usual. Inquire, I beseech you, how we spent our time at the feast 
yesterday, how full of mirth we were, how transported with 
thoughtless gayety, very much heightened by our, perhaps, too 
indiscreet joy, for the victory we had gained in the tournament. It 
is the sad condition of an unforeseen accusation ; it is the danger 
in which I now see myself involved, that have dispelled but too 
easily the fumes of wine; otherwise a calm assassin, my eyes had 
still been closed in slumbers. Had I formed a resolution to attack 
your house with a view of murdering you, would it not have been 
possible for me to abstain for one dav from Immoderate drinking, 
and to keep my companions from the like excess? 

'< But, that it may not be thought that I alone act with frank- 
ness and simplicity, let us hear my brother, who has no malice, and 
does not harbour the least suspicion. All, says he, that I know^ 
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•ad the only t^ing I have to cempkin of, is, that they came anned 
to my house, upon pretence of engagmg m a party of pleasure. 
Should I ask jou how you came to luiow this, you will be forced 
to own, either that my house was filled with spies sent by you, or 
else that my attendants b$d taken up arms^in so open a manner 
that every one knew of it. What does my brother do ? That he 
, may not seem to have formerly watched all my motions, nor at thaa 
time to ground his accusation merely on suppositions 4 he beseeches 
-you to inquire of those whom he shall name, whether it be not true 
that they came armed to his house ; in order that (as if this were a 
doubtful circumstance) after this inquiry into an incident which 
they themselves own and confess, they may be considered as 
legally convicted. But is this the question? Why do not you 
desire an inquiry to be made whether they took up arms to assas* 
sinate you, apd whether they did it with my knowledge, and at my 
request? For this is what you pretend; and not what they them^ 
selves own publicly, and wluch is very manifest, that they took up 
arms with no other view than to defend themselves* Whether 
they had or had not reason to arm themselves, that they are to 
inform you. Do not blend and confound mv cause with theirs, for 
they are quite distinct and separate. Only tell us whether we 
intended to attack you openly or by surprise. If openly, why did 
we not all take up arms? Why were these only armed who had 
insulted your q>y? In case it was to have been by surpri&e, in 
what manner would the attack have been made?- Would it 
have been at the end of the feast ; and after I had left it with 
my company, would the four men in question have stayed be- 
hind, to have ^en upon you when asleep? How would it 
have been possible for them to conceal themselves in your 
house, once they were strangers in my service, and could not but 
be very much suspected, havmg been seen but a few hours before 
engaged in the quarrel? Again, supposing they have feund an 
opportunity to murder you, in what manner could they have escap- 
ed ? Could four men armed, have been able to make themselves 
masters of your house ? 

'* Lfcave, then, this nocturnal fiction, and come to what really 
pains ^ou, and which you have so much at heart. For what reason 
(methmks I hear my brother say,] for what reason (Demetrius^ do the 
people talk of making you kin^/ Why do some persons thmk you 
more worthy than I of succeeding our father? Why do you make 
my hopes doubtful and uncertain, which, were it not for you, would 
have been established on tlie most sohd foundation ? Such are the 
reflections which Perseus revolves in his mind, though he does not 
e;rpress himself in this manner. It is this that makes him my 
enemy and my accuser : It is this that fills the palace and every 
part of the kingdom with suspicions and accusations. If I ought 
oot now, father, so much as to hope for the sceptre, nor perhaps 
§vei to think of contesting it, as b^ing the younger, and because 
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it If your win and fdeasore that I abooM yield to my el^r brothef 
it does not foUoW that I ought to make myaelf appear unworthy 
cf it, either to you (my father) or all the Macedonians;* a circum 
stance which nothinc^ but my ill conduct could occasion. I can, 
indeed, through moderation, resign it to whom it belongs ; but I 
cannot prevail with myself to renounce my virtue and good 
name. 

** You reproach me with the affection of the Romans, and impute 
that to me for a crime which ought to be my glory. I did not 
desire to be sent to Rome, neither as a hostage at first, nor after- 
wards as ambassador: this, father, you yourself very well know. 
When you ordered me to go thither, I obeyed your commands: and 
I believe my conduct there and behaviour were such, as cannot 
reflect the least dish<mour either om yourself, your crown, or the 
Macedonian nation. It is therefore yourself, father, who occasioned 
the friendship I have contracted with the Romans. So long as yoa 
shall be at peace with them, so long our friendship will subsist: 
but at the first signal for war, though I have been a hostage among 
them, and exercised the functions of an ambassador in such a man- 
ner as perhaps has not been disadvantageous to my father ; from 
that moment, I say, I shall declare myself their enemy. I do not 
desire to reap any benefit on the present occasion, from the love 
which the Romans have for me ; all I entreat is, that it may not 
be o£ prejudice to me. It was not befirun in war, nor is it design- 
ed to subsist in it. As a hostage and an ambassador, peace was 
my onty object : lei that be neither comddered in me as a crime nai 
a merit. 

" If I have violated, in any manner, the respect I owe to you, my 
father; if I have formed any criminal enterprise against my brother; 
let me be punished as I deserve; but if I am innocent, this I claim; 
that as I cannot be convicted of the least guilt, I may not fall a 
fictim to envy. This is not the first time that my brother has 
charged me with harbouring horrid designs; but it is the first time 
he has attempted to do it openly, though without the least founda- 
tion. Was mv father exasperated against me, it would be your 
duty, as the elder, kindly to mtercede for your younger brother, to 
solicit his pardon, to entreat that some re^rd might be shown to 
his youth; and that a fault, which had oeen committed merely 
through inadvertency, might be overlooked. My ruin comes from 
that very quarter, whence I might naturally have expected my 
safety. 

<' Almost half asleep, after the fbost and party of pleasure, I am 
dragged hither on a sudden, to answer a charge of nratricide; and 
am rorced to plead my own cause, unassist^ by advocates, and 
unsupported by the advice or influence of a single person. Had 1 

* Ihstted of indiffnu9 te, patre^ Groliovlufl reacU, indigmut Ubi; voter; wblc^ Mnm 
to agree better wiUi tbe context. 
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been to speak in favour of another, 1 should have taken time to 
prepare and compose my discourse; and yet, on such an occasion, 
my reputation only wouH have laid at stake, and I should have had 
nothing to do but to display my wit and eloquence;-— at this instant, 
without knowing the cause for which I am ordered to appear in this 
place, 1 hear an ofl^nded father commanding me to make my de- 
fence, and a brother charging me with the most horrid crimes. 
Perseus has had all the time he could desire to prepare his accusa- 
tion, whilst I did not so much as know what the business was, till 
the very instant the accusation was brought against me. In this 
rapid moment, ought I to be more attentive to my accuser than 
studious of my own apology? Surprised by a sudden and unfore- 
seen accusation, I could scarce comprehend what was laid to my 
charge, so far from being able to know how to make my defence. 
What hope could I have left, did I not know that it is my father 
who is to jud^e ! He may show a greater affection for my brother, 
as the elder; but he owes more compassion to me, as being the party 
accused: I myself conjure you to preserve my life for your own sake 
and mine; whereas Perseus insists upon your sacrificing me to his 
safety. What may you not naturally expect from him when you 
shall once have invested him with your authority, as he now de- 
mands your favour at no less a price than my blood?" 

Whust Demetrius defended himself in this manner, his words 
were interrupted by deep sighs, and groans intermixed with tears. 
Philip, dismissing both of them for a moment, advised with his 
friends; and then ordering them to be caUed in again, he told them: 
•* I will not pronounce sentence on this affair from mere words and 
an hour's discussion, but from the inquiry I shall make into your 
conduct, from your behaviour in small as well as great things, and 
from your words as well as actions." This judgment showed plainly 
enough, that although Demetrius had cleared himself with regard 
to the charge of endeavouring to take away his brother's life, Philip, 
however, suspected him, from the connexions with the Romans. 
These were in a manner the first seeds of the war that were sown 
in Philip's Ufetime, and which were to ripen under Perseus his suc- 
cessor. 
A. M. 3823. The king,* some time after, sent Philocles and 

Ant. J. c. 181. Apelles as nis ambassadors to Rome ; not so much 
with the design of employing them in any negotiation, as to gain 
information how the inhabitants of that city stood affected with 
regard to Demetrius; and to inquire secretly into what he had said 
there (particularly to Quintius) respecting the succession to the 
throne. Philip imagined that these two men were not attached to 
any party; but they were Perseus's adherents, and had engaged in 
liis conspiracy. Demetrius, who knew nothing of what was trans- 
acting, (his brother's accusation excepted,) had no hopes of ever 

«Liv.I.zLn.90-S4. 
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^^ able to paci^ his father; eroeciaUy when he focmd thit km 
Drotner had so ordered matters that he could not have the lea^t 
access to him. All he therefore endeavoured was^ to keep a watc&* 
fill guard over his words and actions, in order to give no ground ibr 
suspicion and envy. He avoided speaking of the Romans, or hold- 
ing the least correspondence with them, even by letter, knowing it 
was this that chiefly incensed the Macedonians against ium. He 
ought to have taken these precautions sooner: but this young prince, 
who had no experience, and was frank and sincere, and judged of 
others from himself, imagined he had nothing to fear from a court, 
with whose intrigues and artifices he ought to have been better 
acquainted. 

rhilip, from a vulgar opinion which prevailed in Macedon, that 
from the top of pount Hemus, the Black Sea and the Adriatic, as 
well as the Danube and the Alps, mijgrht be discovered, had the 
curiosity to ascertain the truth of it himself; imaguiing that this 
prospect might be of some service to the design he meditated, of 
making Italy the seat of war. He only took Perseus with him, and 
sent Demetrius into Macedonia ; appointing Didas, governor of 
Peeonia, and one of the king's chief officers, to escort him. This 
man was a creature of Perseus, who had taught him his lesspn per- 
fectly; and exhorted him, above all things, to insinuate himself as 
artfully as possible into the good graces of the young prince, in' 
order to discover all his secrets. 

Didas executed his commission but too well. He agreed to every 
thii^ that Demetrius said, lamented his ill fate, seemed to detest 
the u^ustice and insincerity of his enemies, who represented him, 
on all occasions, in the most odious light to his father; and ofiered 
to serve him to the utmost, in whatever lay in his power. Deme- 
trius at last resolved to fly to the Romans. He fancied that hea- 
ven had opened him a certain means, (for it was necessary to pass 
through Pfleonia, of which Didas, as I observed above, was gover- 
nor,^ and accordingly he revealed his design to him. Didas, with- 
out loss of time, sent advice of this to Perseus, and the latter to king 
Philip ; who, after having undergone inexpressible fatigues in hS 
journey up mount Hasmus, was returned trom his expedition with 
no better informations than he carried with him. The monarch and 
his attendants did not, however, refute the vulgar opinion ; in all 
probability, that they might not expose so ridicubus a journey to 
the laughter of the public; rather than because they had seen from 
one ana the same spot, rivers, seas, and mountains, at so vast a dis- 
tance from one another. Be this as it may, the king was at that 
time employed in the siege of a city called Petra, when the news 1 
have mentioned was brought him. Herodotus, Demetrius's bosom- 
friend, was seized, and strict orders were ^ven to keep a watchful 
eye over the prince. 

PhiUp, at his return \jo Macedon, was seized with a deep melan- 
."^loly. This last attentpt of Demetrius went to his heart. He 
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Hkon^U however, that it would be proper for bkn to wak the return 
of the ambassadors whom he had sent to Rome, aud who had been 
taught their lesson before they left Macedon. They reported ex- 
actly whatever fiad been dictated to them; and presented the king 
with a forced letter, sealed w&h the counterfeit seal of T. Quintius, 
in which he desired Philip, *< not to be offended at his son Deme- 
trius, for some unguarded expressions which might have escaped 
him with respect to the succession to the crown; assuring him that 
he would not engage in any attempt contraiy to the ties of blood 
and nature." 1& concluded with observing, << that he was very fai 
from ever giving him such counseL" This letter confirmed all that 
FeiBBxa hsul advanced against his brother. Herodotus was put to 
the torture, and died on Uie rabk, without charging lus master with 
any thing. 

rerseus again accused his brother before the king. His having 
projected the design of fiying to the Romans through Peeonia, and 
of bribing certain persons to accompany him in his lliffht, was im- 
puted to him as a crime. But the circumstance which hore hardest 
against him was, the for^d letter of Quintius. His father never- 
theless did not declare himself publicly against him, resolving to 
make away with him secretly; not out of regard to his son, but lest 
the noise which the brin^in^ him to execution would make, should 
discover too visibly the designs he projected agaiost Rome. At 
bis leaving Thessalonica to go to Demetrias, he commanded Didas 
to despatch the young prince. The latter having carried Deme- 
trius with him into PsBonia, poisoned him at an entertainment that 
was made after a sacrifice. Demetrius had no sooner drunk the 
deadly draught, than be found himself seized with violent pains.. 
He withdrew to his apartment, complaining bitterly of his father's 
cruelty, and loudly charging his brother with the crime of fratricide, 
and Didas with his barbarous treachery. His pains increasing, two 
of Didas's domestics entered the room, threw blankets over his head, 
and stifled him. Such was the end of this young prince, who de- 
served a much better fate. 
A. M. 3K5. Almost two years were elapsed before the con- 

Ant J. c, 179. spiracy of Perseus against his brother was dis- 
covered.* In the mean time Phihp, tortured by grief and remorse, 
incessantly deplored his son's murder, and reproached himself with 
bis cruelty. His surviving son, who looked upon himself already 
as/kinff, and to whom the courtiers began to attach themselves, 
from the expectation that he would soon be their sovereign, gave 
him ad less pain. It was infinitely shocking to him to see his old 
age despised; some waiting with the utmost impatience for his 
death, and others even not waiting for it. 

Among those who had access to him, Antigonus held the first 
nmk. He was nephew of another Antigonus,f who had been 
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Philip's gnardian; and tin^r that name, ajid in that quality, Lad 
reiffned ten years. This worthy roan had always continued invio- 
lably attached, both from dnty and afiection, to the person of his 
prince, in the midst of the tumults and cabals of the court. Per- 
seus had never cared for him; but this inviolable attachment to his 
father had made him his professed enemy. Antigonus plainly per- 
ceived the danger to which he would be exposed when that prince 
should succeed to the crown. Finding that Philip began to fluctu- 
ate in thought, and would from time to time sigh and weep for his 
son Demetrius, he thought it proper to take advantage of that dis- 
position; and sometimes listening to his discourse on that subject, 
at other times beginning it himself, and regretting the preciiHtate 
manner in which that affair had been conducted, he entered into 
his sentiments and complaints, and thereby gave them new force. 
And as truth always leaves some footsteps by which it may be dis- 
cerned, he used his utmost endeavours to trace out the secret in- 
trigues of Perseus's conspiracy. 

The persons who had had the greatest concern in that affair, and 
of whom the strongest suspicion mi^ht with the greatest justice 
be entertained, were Apelles and Philocles, who had been sent am- 
bassadors to Rome, and had brought from thence, as in the name 
of Quintius Flaniininus, the letter which had proved so fatal to the 
YOung prince. It was generally whispered at court that this whole 
letter was forged: but still this was oi^y conjecture, and there was 
no proof of it. Very luckily, Xychus,who had accompanied Apel- 
les and Philocles in quality of secretary of the embassy, happened 
upon some occasion to apply to Antigonus. Immediately he put 
him under an arrest, caused him to be carried to the palace, and 
leaving him under a strong guard, went to Philip. " I imagined," 
says he, " royal sir, from several things I have heard you say, that 
nothing could give you greater pleasure than to know exactly what 
idea you ought to entertam of your two sons; and to ascertain which 
of them it was that made an attempt on the other's life. You now 
have in your power the man who is best able to give you a perfect 
account of that whole affair, and this is Xychus. He is now in 
your palace, and you may command him to be sent for." Xychus 
being immediately brought in, at first denied every thing; but so 
very faintly, that it was evident he would make a full discovery, 
upon being ever so little intimidated. Accordingly, the instant that 
the officer of justice appeared, he made a full confession, revealed 
the whole intrigue of the ambassadors, and the share he himself had 
in it. Immediately Philocles, who happened to be in court at that 
time, was seized; but Apelles, who was absent, hearing that Xychus 
had made a full discovery, fled to Italy. History does not inform 
us of the particulars which were extorted from Philocles. Some 
pretend that after having resolutely denied the charge at first, he 
was utterly confounded upon his being confronted with Xycnus. 
According to other histonans, he bore the torture with the utmost 
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ibrtitnde, and asserted his innocence to the last gasp. AH thest 
things only revived and augmented the sorrow of Philip; a father 
eqasdly wretched, whether he turned his reflections on his murderect 
son, or on him who was still Uving. 

Perseus, beinsr informed that his whoJe plot had l&een discovered, 
knew too well his own power and influence to beheve it necessary 
to secure himself by flight. The only precaution he took was, & 
resolution to keep at a distance from court as long as his father 
should live, in order to withdraw himself from his resentment. 

Pbihp did not entertain the hope of having it in his power to seize 
Perseus, and bring him to condign punishment. The only thought 
he then entertained was, to prevent his enjoying, with impimity, the 
fruits of his guilt. In this view he sent for Antigonus, to l^hose 
peat care he owed the discovery of the^conspiracy; and whom he 
judged very well qualifled, both on account of his personal merit 
and of his uncle Antigonus's recent fame and glory, to fill the 
Macedonian throne. " Reduced," says Philip, " to the deplorable 
necessity of wishing that to be my fate, which other fathers detest 
as the most dreadful calamity that can befkU them (the being child- 
less;) I am now resolving to bequeath to you a kingdom, for which 
I am indebted to the guardianship of your uncle; and which he not 
only preserved by his fidelity, but enlarged considerably by his, va- 
lour. I know no man worthy of the crown but yourself. And were 
there none capable of wearing it with dignity,! had infinitely rather 
it should be lost for ever, than that Perseus e hould have it as the 
reward of his impious perfidy. Methhiks 1 shall ecb Demetrius risen 
from the sepulchre, and restored to Lis father, if I can substitute 
you in his place; you, who alone bewailed the untimely death of 
my dear son, and the unhappy credulity which proved his destruc- 
tion. 

After this he bestowed the highest honours on Antigonus, and 
took every opportunity of producing him in the most advantageous 
light to the public. Whilst Perseus resided in Thrace, Philip made 
a progress through several cities of Macedon, and recommended 
Antigonus to all the noblemen of the greatest distinction, with the 
utmost zeal and afiection ; and, had fate allowed him a longer life, 
it was not doubted but he would have put him in possession of the 
throne. Having left Demetrias, he made a considerable stay in 
Thessalonica, from whence he went to Amphipolis, where he fell 
danorerously Ul. The physicians declared, that his sickness pro- 
ceeded more from his mind than his body. Grief kept him conti- 
nually awake; and he frequently imagined he saw, in the dead of 
night, the ghost of the ill-fated Demetrius, reproaching him with his 
death, and calling down curses on his head. He expired, bewail- 
ing one of his sons with a shower of tears, and venting imprecations 
against the other. Antigonuis might have been raised to the throtie, 
had the king's death been immediately divulged. Calligenes the 
physician, wno presided in all the consultations, did not stay till the 
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kmg had breathed ois last; hot the very instant he saw that it was 
impossible fi>r him to recover, he despatched couriers to Perseus; 
it having been agreed between them that he should keep some in 
readiness for that purpose; and he concealed the king's death from 
every body out Of the palace, till Perseus appeared, whose sudden 
arrival surprised all people. He then took possession of the crown, 
which he had acquired by guilt. 

He reigned eleven years; the last four of which were employed 
in war against the Romans, for which he had made preparations 
from the time of his accession to the throne. At last, Paufus Mnur 
lius gained a famous victory over him, which put an end to the king- 
dom of Macedon. To prevent my being obliged to divide and inter- 
rupt t^e series of Perseus's history, which has scarce any connexion 
with that of th^ other kings, I shall defer it to the following Book, 
where it shall be related at large, and without interruption. 

SECT. H. 

rhe^death of Seleucos Philopator, whose retgn was short and obscure. He is succeeded 
by his brother Antiochus, sumamed Epiphanes. Causes of the war which afterwards 
broke out between the kings of Egypt and Syria. Antiochus gains a vUxtory over 
Ptolemy. The conqueror possesses bUnsetf of Egypt, and takes ttie lung prisoner. 
A report prevailing of a general revolt, he goes Into Palestine ; besieges and takes 
Jerusalem, where he exercises the most horrid cruelties. The Alexandria^, in the 
room of Phl!ometor, who was Antiochus*s prisoner, raise to the throne lus vounger 
brother Ptoleinv Euergetes, sumamed also Physcon. Antiochus renews the war with 
Egypt. The two brotliers are reconciled. He marches towards Alexandria, in order 
to lay siege to it Pojrflius, one of the Roman ambassadors, obliges him to quit 
^^syPh ^3^<1 not to molest the two brotben. 

Seleucus Philopator did not reign long in Asia, nor did he perform 
any memorable action. Under him happened tb^famous incident 
concerning Heliodorus, related in the second book of Maccabees.* 
The holy city of Jerusalem enjoyed at that time profound tran- 
quillity. The piety and resolution of Onias, the high-priest, caused 
the laws of God to be strictiy observed there ; and prompted even 
kings and idolatrous princes to have the holy place in the highest 
veneration. They honoured it with rich gifts ; and king Seleucus 
furnished, from his own private revenues, 5l that was necessary for 
the solemnization of the sacrifices. Nevertheless, the perfidy'of a 
Jew called Simon, governor of the temple, raised on a sudden 
great disorder in the city. This man, to revenge himself of the 
opposition which Onias the hi^h-priest made to his unjust enter- 
prises, informed the king that there were immense treasures in the 
temple, which were not designed for the expenses of the sacrifices, 
and that he might seize upon them all. The king, on this informa- 
tion, sent Heliodorus his first minister to Jerusalem, with orders to 
carry off all those treasures. 

Heliodorus, after having been received by the high-priest with 

•2BCaccab.iU 
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bonoars of every kind, told him the motive of bis journey; and 
asked him whether the information that had heen ^iven to the km^, 
with regwd to the treasure, was true. The high-priest told hmi, 
that these treasures were only deposited there as in trust, and were 
allotted to the maintainance of wi<fows and orphans; that he could 
not absolutely dispose of them to the prejudice of those to whom 
they belonged; and who imagined that they could not secure them 
better, than by depositing them in a temple, the holiness of which 
was revered throughout the whole universe. This treasure con- 
dsted of 400 talents of silver (about 50,000/. steiling) and 200 
talents of gold ^300,000/. sterling.} However, the minister sent 
from the prmce, msisting on the oraers he had received from court, 
told him plainly that this money, whatever might be the conse- 
quence, must all be carried to the king. 

The day appointed for the carrying it off being come, Heliodorus 
came to the temple, with the intentaon to execute his commission. 
Immediately the whole city was seized with the utmost terror. 
The priests, dressed in their sacerdotal vestments, fell prostrate at 
the foot of the altar; beseeching the God of^ heaven, who enacted 
the law with regard to deposits, to preserve thoEe laid up in his 
temple. Great numbers flocked in crowds, and jointly besought 
the Creator, upon their knees, not to suffer so holy a pHice to be 
profaned. The women and maidens, covered with sackcleth, were 
seen lifting up their hands to heaven. It was a spectacle truly 
worthy of compassion, to see such multitudes, and especially the 
high-priest, pierced with the deepest afiiiction, under the appre- 
hension of so impious a sacrilege. 

Bv this time, Heliodorus, with his guards, was come to the gate 
of the treasury, and preparing to break it open. But the Spirit of 
the Almighty* now revealed nimself by the most sensible marks ; 
insomuch that all those who had dared to obey Heliodorus, were 
struck down by a divine power, and seized with a terror vhich 
bereaved them of all their faculties. For there appeared to them 
a horse richly caparisoned, which rushing at once upon Helio«*orus, 
struck him several times with liis fore-feet. The man who pat on 
his horse had a terrible aspect, and his arms seemed of gold. At 
the same time there were seen two young men whose brauty 
dazzled the eye, and who, standing on each side'of Heliodorus, 
scourged him incessantly, and indthe most violent manner. Helio- 
dorus, falling to the ground, was taken up, and put into his litter; 
and this man, who a moment before had come into the temple fol- 
lowed by a great train of guards, was forced away from this holy 
place, and had no one to succour him; and that, because the [lowei 
of God had displayed itself in the strongest manner. By the wime 
power he was cast to the ground speecliless, and without the least 
sign of life ; wlulsi the temple, which before resounded with nothing 

* Bed SpirHif omnipotentis Dd magnam fedt rac oatentatkniia evidoHiaA 
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bat lamentadoiis, sow echoed with shoots of sH the people, who 
returned thanks to the Almighty, for having raised the glory of his 
holy temple by the e^ct of his power. 

But now, some of HeUodorus's friends besought the high-priest 
to invoke God in his favour. Immediately Onias offered a sacrifice 
for his health. Whilst he was praying, the two young men above- 
mentioned appeared to Heliooorus, and said to him: ''Return 
thanks to Onias the high-priest ; for it is for his sake that the Lord 
has granted you life. After having been chastened of God, declare 
unto the whole world his miraculous power." Having spoken these 
words they vanished. 

Heliodorus offered up sacrifices and made solemn vows to him 
who had restored him to life. He returned thanks to Onias, and 
went his way ; declaringr to every one the wonderful works of the 
Almighty, to which he lumself had been an eye-witness. The king 
asking him, whether he behoved that another person might be sent 
with safety to Jerusalem, he answered ; '' In case you have an 
enemy or any traitorous wretch who has a design upon your crown* 
send him thither; and you will see him return back flayed with 
scourging, if indeed he return at all. For he who inhabiteth the 
heavens is himself present in that place: he is the guardian and 
protector of it; and he stnkes those mortally who go thither to 
injure it." 

The kins was soon punished for this sacrilegious act, by the 
very man whom he had commandied to plunder the temple. Antio- 
chiis the Great, having after his defeat at Sipylus concluded the 
i£rnominious peace with the Romans before-mentioned, had given 
them, among other hostages, Antiochus, one of his sons, and the 
younger brother of Seleucus. He had resided thirteen years ir 
iiome.''' Seleucus bis brother wanted him, but for what reason is 
not known (perhaps to put him at the head of some military expe- 
dition M'hich he might judge him capable of executing;) and to 
obtain him, he sent Demetrius his only son, who was but twelve 

A. M. 3829. years of age, to Rome, as a hostage in Antiochus's 

Am. J. c. 175. room. During the absence of the two heirs to 
the crown (one of whom was gone to Rome, and the other not 
returned from it,) Heliodorus imagined he miglit, with very little 
difficulty;! seize upon it, by taking off Seleucus ; and accordingly he 
poisoned him. • 

In this manner was fulfilled the prophecy of Daniel. Afler 
speaking of the death of Antiochus the Great, he adds, " Then 
shall stand up in his estates a raiser of taxes in the glory of the 
kingdom cf but within a few days he shall be destroyed neither in 
anger nor in battle."! Tliese few words denote evidently the short 
and obscure reign of Seleucus, and the kind of death he was to 

• Applan. In Syr. p. 116. t Dan. xl. 20. 

t The Hebrew word may signify etther tfoyw or feory. ,^. -* 
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fiCi TI16 HebT«w text points him out still more clearly. « There 
ahall arise up in his }dace," of Antiochus, '< a man who, as an extor- 
tioner, a collector of taxes, shaU cause to pass away (shall destroy) 
the glory of the kingdom.'' And indeed, this was the sole employ- 
luent of his reign. He was obliged to furnish the Romans, by the 
articles of the peace concluded between them, 1000 talents annu- 
ally:''' and the twelve years of this tribute end exactly with his life. 
He reigned but eleveit years. 

Antiochus,f aflerwards sumamed Epiphanes, who was returning 
from Rome into Syria, heard at Athens of the death of his brother 
Peleucus. He was told that the usurper had a very strong party, 
but that another was forming in favour of Ptolemy, whose claim 
vas fouD Jed in right of his mother, the late king's sister. Antio- 
chus had recourse to Eumenes king of Pergamus, and to Attalus 
his brother, who seated him on the throne, after having expelled 
Heliodorus. 

The prophet Daniel (from verse 21 of chapter xi. to the end of 
chapter xii.) foretells every thing that was to befall Antiochus 
Epiphanes, who was a cruel {5ersecutor of the Jews, and who is 
{KHnted out elsewhere by the «' little horn which was to issue out of 
one of the four large homs."t I shall explain this prophecy here- 
aaer. 

Here (chap. xi. verse 21) the prophet describes his accession to 
the throne. '' And in his (Seleuciu's) estate shall stand up a vile 
per^n, to whom they shall not give the honour of the kingdom: 
but he shall come in peaceably, and obtain the kingdom by flatte- 
ries." Antiochus's conduct will show how vile he was. It is said, 
"that to him they shall not give the honours of the kingdom." He 
did not obtain the crown either by right of birth, as his brother 
Seleucus had left behind him a son who was his lawful heir, or by 
the free choice of the people ; Eumenes and Attalus having set it 
on his head. Being returned from the. west peaceably (or rather 
iecreth) to surprise his rival, he won the hearts of the people by 
his artifices, and a specious appearance of clemency. 

He assumed the title of Epvphanes,^ that is, illustrioiUy which 
title was never worse applied. The whole series of his life will 
show, that he deserved much more that of Epimanes {inad or furi' 
out) which some people gave him. 

Some circumstances related of him, prove how justly the epithet 
wfe is bestowed upon him in Scripture. He used frequent^ to go 
out of his palace, accompanied only by two or three domestics, and 
ramble up and down the streets of Antioch. He would spend his 
time in talking with goldsmiths and engravers in their shops, and 
in disputing with them on the most minute particulars relating to 
the arts they professed, and which he ridiculously boasted he under- 

* Above UMSQI. t Appfiui. m Bji, p. 116, U7. Hleron. in Dan. % Dan. 

*UL 9. f AUien. 1. v. p» w3. 
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«tood as well as they. He would very often stoop so low as to 
converse with the dregs of the populace, and mix indiscriminately 
with them in the places where they were assembled. On these 
occasions he would sit and drink with foreigners of the meaaest 
condition in life. Whenever he heard of any party of pleasure 
between young people, he used to go (without saying a word to 
any person) and join in all their wanton fooleries; would carouse 
and sing with them, without observing the least moderation or 
decorum. He sometimes would take it into his head to divest 
himself of his royal habit, and put on a Roman robe ; and in that 
garb would go from street to street, as he had seen the candidates 
at Rome do at an election for magistrates. He asked the citizens 
to favour him with their votes, by giving his hand to one, by 
embracing another, and sometimes would canvass for the office of 
cdile, aUa at other times for that of tribune. After having got 
himself elected, he would call for the Curule chair,'" and, seating 
himself in it, would judge the petty suits relating to contracts of 
buying or selling, and pronounce sentence with as much seriousness 
and gravity as if he decided affairs of the utmost importance. We 
are likewise told that he was very much given to drinking ; that 
he squandered away a great part of his revenues in excess and 
debauch ; and that, when intoxicated with liquor, he would fre- 
quently scour up and down the city, throwing away handfulls of 
money among the populace, and cryinff, '' Catch as catch can." 
At other times, he would leave his palace (dressed in a Roman 
robe, with a crown of roses on his head,) and walk without atten- 
dants about the street ; on which occasions, if any person offered 
to follow him, he used to pelt them with stones, always carrying a 
gre*at quantity under his robe, for that purpose. He often used to 
go and bathe himself in the public baths with the common people, 
where he committed such extrsivagancies, as made every body 
despise him. After what has been said (and I omit a great many 
other particulars,) I submit to the reader's judgment, whether 
Antiochus did not merit the title of madman^ rather than that of 
illustrknis. 
A.M. 3830. Scarce was Antiochus well seated on the 

Ant J. c. 174. throne ,t when Jason, brother of Onias the Jewish 
high-priest, having formed a design to supplant his brother, offered 
that prince, secretly, 360 talents (about 90,000/. sterling,) besides 
80 more (about 12,000/.) for another article, upon condition that he 
should appoint him high-priest. He succeeded in his negotiation* 
and accordingly Onias, who was universally revered for his strict 
piety and justice, was deposed, and Jason established in his room. 
The latter subverted entirely the reli^on of his ancestors, and 
brought infinite calamities upon the Jewish nation, as appears from 
the Second Book of the Maccabees, and Joscphus. 

-* This wai an ivory chair, which was allowed in Rome to none bat the chief maglf- 
tratea f S Maccab. c. iv. 
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A.M. 3E91. lo Egjrpt,* from the death of Ptolemy Epi- 

AaLJ.C.i73. phanes, Cleopatra his widow, sister of Antiochus 
EfHphanes, had assumed the regency and the guardianship of her 
yooDg- son; and had acquitted herself with the greatest care and 
prudence. But she dying that year, the regency fell to Lenieus, a 
nohlefnan of great distinction in that country ; and Eulseus the 
eunuch was appointed to superintend the king's education. These 
were no sooner in their employments, than they sent a deputation 
to demand Ccele-syria and Palestine of Antiochus Epiphanes ; a 
demand that very soon afler occasioned a war hetween the two 
crowns. Cleopatra, who was mother of one of these kings and 
sister to the other, had prevented them as long as she lived from 
cominff to a rupture. But the new regents did not show so much 
regard for Antiochus, nor scruple to demaiid of him what they 
beueved their sovereign's right. It is certain that the Egyptian 
monarchs had always possessed the sovereignty of these provmces 
from the time of the first Ptolemy ,t till Antiochus the Great 
wrested them from Ptolemy Epiphanes, and lefl them to Seleucus 
his son, witH no other right than that of conquest. They had 
descended from the latter to his brother Antiochus. 

The Egyptians, to enforce their pretensions, declared, that in the 
last division of the empire between the four successors of Alexan- 
der, who remained masters of every thing after the battle of Ipsus, 
these provinces had been assigned to Ptolemy Soter : that himself, 
and his' successors to the crown of Egypt, had enjoyed them from 
that time till the battle of Paneas, the gaining of which had 
enabled Antiochus the Great to dispossess Egjrpt of those provin- 
ces : that this prince had stipulated, when he gave his daughter to 
the king of Effypt, to restore to him at the same time those pro 
yinces as her dowry; and that this was the principal article of the 
marriage contract. 

Antiochus denied both these facts ; and pretended that, on the 
contrary, in the general division which had been made of Alexan- 
der's empire, all Syria (including Ccele-syria and Palestine) had 
been assigned to Seleucus Nicator ; and that consequently they 
belonged to the prince in possession of the kingdom of Syria. 
With regard to the marriage contract, by virtue of which the 
Egyptians demanded back those provinces, he asserted that it was 
an absolute chimera. In fine, after having given their reasons on 
both sides without coming to any conclusion, they found it neces- 
sary to decide their pretensions by force of arms. 

Ptolemy Philometor,| having entered his fifteenth year, was 
declared of age. Great preparations were made in Alexandria for 
fcfae solemnity of his coronation, according to the Egyptian custom. 
Antiochus sent Apojlonius, one of the chief noblemen of his court, 
with the character of ambassador, to be present on that occasion, 

^ HieroD. in Dan. t Polyb- ii> I'CS^ c* lxxii.--lxzzil t S Maccab. iv. 31, OS 
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and to co!i(pmti]ht« the yonog kiBff lA his name. This, in outward 
appearance, was to do honour to his nephew ; bat the real motiTe 
was, to discover, if possible, the designs <^ that court with reqie^ 
to the provinces of Coele-syria and Palestine, as well as what mea- 
sures were takin^r with regard to them. The instant he heard^ 
on the return oi ApoUonius, that all things were preparing fer 
war, be went by sea to Joppa, visited the frontiers of the country, 
and put it into a condition of defending itself against all the attaeka 
of the Egyptians. 

In his progress, he passed through Jerusalem. Jason and the 
whole city received him tliere with, the greatest pomp and magni^ 
ficence. Notwithstanding the honours paid him in Jerusalem, he 
afterwards brought great calamities on that city and the whole 
Jewbh nation. Trom Jerusalem he went to Phoenicia ; and, after 
having settled all things in every place through which he passed, 
he returned to Antioch. 

The same ApoUonius who has been just mentioned,* had be«i 
sent by Antiochus to Rome, at the head of an embas^. He made 
excuses to the senate for his master's having sent th^ tribute later 
than was stipulated by the treaty. Besides the sum due, he made 
a present to the people of several golden vases. He demanded, 
in that prince's name, that the alliuice and friendship which had 
been granted his father should be renewed with him ; and desired 
that the Romans would give him such orders as suited a king, who 
valued himself on being their affectionate and faithful ally. He • 
added, that his sovereign could never forget the great favours ho 
had received from the senate; from all the youths of Rome; ano 
from persons of all ranks and conditions during his abode in that 
city, where he had been treated not merely as a hostage, but as a 
monarch. The senate made an obliging answer to these several 
particulars', and dismissed ApoUonius with the highest marks of 
distinction, and laden with presents. It was weU Imown, from the 
Roman ambassadors who had been in Syria, that he was very 
much esteemed by the king, and had the highest regard for the 
Romans. 

A. M. 3832. Jason,f the year following, sent his brother 

Am. J. c. 172. Menelaus to Antioch, to pay the tribute to the 

king, and to negotiate some affairs of importance. But that per' 
fidious wretch, m the audience to which he was adinitted, instead 
of confining himself to his commission, supplanted his brother, and 
obtained his office, by offering 30Q talents more than he did. This 
new choice gave rise to tumults, disorders, murders, and sacrile- 
gious acts : but the death of Onias, who was universaUy beloved 
and revered, crowned the whole. Antiochus, hard-hearted as he 
was, however, lamented his death, and brought the murderer to 
condign punishment. I make only a transient mention of thesi 

•Llv.LzIiLB.8. ttlliceab.iv.83,j^ 
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taxtoy and omit the principal circumstances of them, because they 
hehng properly to the history of the Jews, which does not enter 
Jbto my plan, and of which I relate only such particulars at largo 
a^ are too important to be entirely omitted, or which cannot Be 
{bridged in such a manner as to preserve their beaUty. 

A. M. 3833. Antiochus,* who from the return *of ApoUoniua 

Ant J. c. 171. from the Egyptian court had been preparing for 
He war with which he saw himself threatened by Ptolemy, on 
account of Ccele-syria and Palestine, finding him£elf in a condition 
to begin it, resolved not to wait for it in his own dominions, but to 
carry his arms into the enemy's country. He imagined that, as 
Ptolemy was but sixteen, and was governed entirely by weak 
ministers, he should be able to bring him to what terms he pleased. 
He was persuaded that the Romans, under whose protection the 
Egyptians had put themselves, had so much upon their hands, that 
it would be impossible for them to give the latter the least succour ; 
and that the war they were carrying on against Perseus, king of 
Macedon, would not allow them leisure for it. In a word, he, 
thought the present juncture very favourable for him to decide his 
difference with the Egyptians on account of those provinces. 

In the mean time, to observe measures with the Romans, he sent 
ambassadors to the senate to represent the right he had to the 
provinces of Ccele-syria and Palestine, of which he was actually 
possessed, and the necessity he was imder of engaging in a war in 
order to support that right : immediately after which he put him- 
self at the head of his army, and marched towards the frontiers of 
Egypt. Ptolemy's army came up with his near moimt Casius and 
Pelusium; and a battle was fought, in which Antiochus was victo- 
rious. He made so good a use of his succe^, that he put the 
frontier in a condition to serve as a barrier, and to check the utmost 
efforts the Egyptians might make to recover those provinces. This 
was his first expedition into Egypt ; after which, witfiout engaging 
m any other enterprise that year, he returned to Tyre, and placed 
his army in winter-quarters in the neighbourhood of that city. 
A. M 3834. During his stay there,t three persons, deputed 

Ant, J. c. 170. from the sanhedrim of Jerusalem, came to com- 
plam of Menelaus, whom they proved in his presence to be guilty 
of impiety and sacrilege. The king was going to condemn him ; 
but at the request of Ptolemy Macron, one of his ministers in the 
interest of Menelaus, he cleared liim, and put to death the three 
deputies, as false witnesses: an action, says the author of the 
Maccabees, so very unjust, « that before the Scythians, they would 
have been judged innocent."t The Tyrians, touched with com- 
passion at their unhappy fate, gave them honourable interment. 

Tills Ptolemy Macron,} having formerly been governor of the 

♦ Liv. I. xlii. n 9. Polyb. in Legal, c. Ixxi. Ixxii. Justin. 1. xsxiv. c. 2. Diod. 
Legat xviii. Hieron. in Daniel. t 2 Maccab. Iv. 44—50. t Maccab. Iv. 47. 

\ Polyb. in Excerpu Yates, p. 126. 2 Maccab. x. 12 ; viii. 8 ; iv. 29. and 1 Maccab. iiL 38. 
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irisnd of Cypros, under Idag Ptolemj Philometor, had k^ in kii 
own bands, during the minority of that monarch, all the revenoea 
of that country; and could never be prevailed on to de!^ r them 
up to the ministers, though they made the warmest remonstraficea 
upon that head ; but had constantly refused to pay any attention U» 
them, in consequence of the well-founded su^icions he entertained 
of their fideUty. At the coronation of the king, he brought the 
whole treasure to Alexandntf, and deposited it in the exchequer: a 
rare instance of a noble disregard of wealth, in a man who had the 
public finances at his disposal ! So considerable a sum, and comin^^ 
at a time when the government was in extreme want of money, 
had done him jzreat honour, and gained him prodigious influence at 
court. But atterwards, exasperated at some ill treatment he met 
with from the ministers, or at his not having been rewarded as he 
wished for so important a service, he rebelled against Ptolemy, 
. entered into Antiochus's service, and delivered up the island of 
Cyprus to him. That king received him with infinite satisfaction, 
tooK him into the number of his confidants, made him governor of 
Cosle-syria and Palestine, and sent to Cyprus, in his room. Crates, 
who had commanded in the castle at Jerusalem under Sostratus. 
Freouent mention is made of this Ptolemy Macron in the Books of 
the Maccabees. 

Antiochus spent the whole winter in making^ fresh preparations 
for a second expedition into Egjrpt ; and, the instant the season 
would permit it, invaded that country both by sea and land. Pto- 
lemy had raised a very considerable army, but it was unable to 
make head against Antiochus ; for that monarch gained a second 
battle on the frontiers, took the city of Pelusium, and marched 
into the very heart1)f Egypt. In this last tiefeat of the Egyptians, 
it was in h\s power not to have suffered a single man to escape ; 
but, the more completely to ruin his nephew, instead of making 
use of the advantage he had gained, he himself rode up and down 
on all sides, and obliged his soldiers to discontinue the slaught^. 
This clemency gained him the hearts of the Egyptians; and when 
he-advanced into the country, all the inhabitants came in crowds to 
pay their submission to him; so that he soon took Memphis and all 
the rest of Egypt, except Alexandria, which alone held out against 
him. 

Philoraetor was either taken, or else- surrendered himself to 
Antiochus, who set him at full liberty. After this they had but' 
Doe table; lived, seemingly, in great friendship; and, for some 
time, Antiochus affected to.be extremely careful of the interests 
of the young king his nephew, and to regulate his affairs as his 
guardian. But wnen He had once possessea himself of the country, 
under that pretext he seized whatever he thought fit, plundered all 
places, and enriched himself, as well as his solmers, with the spoils 
of the Egyptians. 
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P]iil(Hnetor made a miserable figure all this time."' In the field, 
he had always kept as far as possible from danger, and had not 
even shown himself to those who fought for him. And after the 
battle, in how abject a manner did he submit himself to Antiochus, 
by whom h» suffered himself to be dispossessed of so fine a king- 
dom, without making any effort to preserve it? This, however, 
was not so much owmg to want of courage, and natural capacity 
(for he afterwards gave proofs of both,) as the effects of his son 
and efieminate education under Eulseus ms fi^overpor. That eunuch, 
who also was his prime minister, had used his utmost endeavours 
to plun^ him in luxury and effeminacy, in order to make him 
incapable of public business, and to make himself- as necessary 
. when the young prince came of age as he had been during hit 
minority; and thei^by retain all power in his own hands. 

Whilst Antiochus was in Egypt^f a false report of his death 
spread throughout Palestine. Jason thought this a proper oppor- 
tunity to recover the emplovment he had lost in that country. 
Aljcordingly, he marched with a few more than 1000 men to Jeru- 
salem; and there by the assistance of his partisans in the city made 
himself master of it; drove out Menelaus, who withdrew to the 
citadel, exercised every species of cruelty upon his fellow-citizens, 
luid put to death, without mercy, all those who fell into his bands, 
and whom he considered as his enemies. 

When advice of this was brought Antiochus in Egypt, he con- 
cluded that the Jews had made a general insurrection, and there- 
fore set forward immediately to quell it. The circumstdnce which 
chiefly exasperated him was, his being informed that the inhabi- 
tants of Jerusalem had made great rejoicings, when a false report 
had prevailed of his death. He therefore besfeged the city ; took 
it by storm; and, during the three days that it was abandoned to 
the fury of the soldiers, he caused 80,000 men to be inhumanly 
butchered. Forty thousand were also taken prisoners, and the 
like number sold to the neighbouring nations. 

But not yet satisfied, this impious wretch entered forciblv into 
the temple, as far as the sanctuary and the most sacred places; 
even polluting, by his presence, the holy of hoUes, whither the trai- 
tor Menelaus led him. After this, adding sacrilege to profanation, 
he carried aviray the altar of incense, the table for the show-bread, 
the candlestick with seven branches belonging to the sanctuary 
(all these were of gold-A with several other vases, utensils, and 
gifts of kings, also of gold. He plundered the city, and returned 
to Antioch laden with the spoils of Judea and Egypt, which toge- 
ther amounted to immense sums.t To complete the calamity of 
the Jews, Antiochus, at his setting out, appointed, as governor 

* Jnstin. 1. xxxiv. c. 3. Dlod. In Excerpt Valeg. p. 310. T 1 Maccah. i. 90—89 

Joaepb. AnUq. I. xil. c 7. Diod. 1. xxxlv. Eclaf.1. Hieron. In Dan. 
t We are told In the Maccabees, Book II. ch. I. v. 21. that he carried off from Uw - 
' B atone, 1800 taleota,wliicli are equivalent to about 2f7000(».8terUng. . 
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over Judea, a Phrvgriaii, Philip by name, a man of gtisni twifitf 
He nominated Andronicus, a man of the like barbarous disposition 
governor of Samaria : and bestowed on Menelaus, the most wickea 
of the three, the title of high-priest, investing him with the autho- 
rity annexed to the office. ^ 

Such was the beginning of the calamities which had been fore- 
told at Jerusalem by strange phenomena in the skies,"" that had 
appeared there: »ome time before, during forty days successively 
These were men, some on horseback and others on foot, armed 
with shields, lances, and swords, who, forming considerable bodies, 
combatted in the air, like two hostile armies. 
A. M. 3835. The Alexandrians,! seeing Philometor in the 

Ant J. c. 160. hands of Antiochus, whom he suffered to govern 

his kingdom at discretion, considered him as lost to them, and 
therefore seated his younger brother upon the throne, which they 
first declared void. On this occasion he had the name of Ptolemy 
Euergetes II4 given him, which was soon changed to that of Ca- 
cergetes; the former signifying benejicenty and the latter eml-doer" 
He afterwards was nick-named Physconjl^ or iun-bellied, because 
his gluttony had made him remarkably corpulent. Most historians 
mention him under the latter epithet. || Cineas and Cumanus were 
appointed his chief ministers, and were ordered to use their utmost 
endeavours to restore, if possible, the affairs of the kingdom, now 
so dilapidated, to their former flourishing condition. 

Antiochus, who had advice of what was transacting, took occa- 
sion thereupon to return a third time into Egypt, under the spe- 
cious pretence of restoring the dethroned monarch; but, in realky, 
to make himself absolute master of the kingdom. He defeated the 
Alexandrians in a sea-fight near Pelusium, marched his forces into 
Egypt, and advanced directly towards Alexandria, in order to be- 
siege it. The young king consulted, his two ministers, who ad- 
vised him to summon a grand council, composed of all the principal 
officers of the army, and to deliberate with them on the measures 
proper to b^ taken in the present exigency.. After many debates, 
they came at last to this resolution : uiat, as their affairs were re- 
duced to so low an ebb, it would be absolutely necessary for them 
to endeavour a reconciliation with Antiochus; and that the am* 
bassadors of the several states of Greece, who were in Alexandria 
at that time, should be desired to employ their mediation ; to which 
they readily consented. 

They went by water up the river to Antiochus, with the over 
tures of peace, accompanied by two of Ptolemy's ambassadors, 
who had the same instructions. He gave 4hem a very gracious re- 
ception in his camp, regaled them that day in a very magnificent 
manner, and appointed the next day for them to make their propo- 

* 2 Maccab. v. 3—4. t Porphyr. In Graec. Euseb. Scalig. t AUien. I. Iv. p. 18L 
$ ^u^juiVy vctUricosus^ obesua; from ^yotuu creusum inteitinunii venter, U Folyb. 
iujL^. c. LsxxL 
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«i]0* Tlie Acheaoa spoke &rcft, and afterwards the rest in theii 
turns. All were unanimous in their accusation of Eulieus ; ascrib 
ing the calamities of the war to hifi mal-administration, and tc 
the minority of Ptolemy PhMometor. At the same time, they apo- 
logized in a very artful manner for the new king, and employed all 
the powers of their rhetoric to move Antiochus in his favour, in 
order to induce him to treat with him; laying great stress on their 
affinity. 

Antiochus, in the answer he gave, agreed entirely with them, 
as to the cause and origin of the war ; took occasion from thence 
to expatiate on the right he had to Coele-syria and Palestine : al- 
leged the reasons we have related above; and produced some do- 
cuments, which were judged so strong, that all the members of 
this congress were convinced of the justice of his claim to those 
provinces. As- to the conditions of the peace, he postponed them 
till another opportunity ; giving them reason to hope that he would 
cause a solemn treaty to be drawn up, as soon as two absent per- 
sons, whom he named, should be with him; declaring, at the same 
time, that he would not take a single step without them. 

After thiSiAuswer he decamped, came to Naucratis, marched 
from thence to Alexandria, and began to besiege it. In this ex- 
"tremity,* Ptolemy Euergetes and Uleopatra his sister, who were 
m the city, sent ambassadors to Rome, representing the deplora- 
ble condition to which they were reduced, and imploring the aid of 
the Romans. The ambassadors appeared in the audience to which 
they were admitted by the senate, with all the marks of sorrow 
used at that time in the greatest afflictions, and made a speech 
still more affecting. They observed that the authority of the Ro- 
mans wa3 so much revered by all nations and kin^; and that An- 
tiochus, particularly, had received so many obligations from them; 
that if they would only declare by their ambassadors, that the se- 
nate did^ not approve of his making war against kin^s in alliance 
with Rome, they did not doubt but Antiochus would immediately 
draw off his troops from Alexandria, and return to Syria: that 
should the senate refuse to afford them their protection, Ptolemy 
and Cleopatra, being expelled from their kingdom, would be imme- 
diately reduced to fly to Rome; and that it would reflec^a dishonour 
on the Romans, to have neglected to aid the king and queen, at a 
time when their affairs were so desperate. 

The senate, moved with their remonstrances, and persuaded 
that it would not be. for the interest of the Romans to suffer Antio- 
chus to attain to such a height of power, and that he would be too 
fraudable should he unite the crown ofEgypt to that of Syria, re- 
solved to send an embassy to Egypt, to put an end to the war 
C. Popilius Lenas, C. Decimus, and C. Hostilius, were appoint 
ed for this important negotiation* Their instructions were, that 

• Ut. L xliv. n. 19. Polyb.Lfiiat.xt. 
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they should first wait upon Antiochus, and afterwards on Ptolemy ; 
should order them, in the name of the senate, to suspend all hos- 
tilities, and put an end to the war; and that should either of the 
parties refuse compliance, the Romans would no lon^r consider 
them as their fiiena and ally. As the danger was imminent, three 
days after the resolution had heen taken in the senate, they set out 
from Rome with the Egyptian ambassadors. 

A little before their departure,'" some ambassadcn^ from Rhodes 
arrived in Egypt, who came expressly to terminate, if possible, the 
disputes between the two crowns. They landed at Alexandria, 
and went from thence to Antiochus's camp. They did all that lay 
in their power to induce him to come to an accommodation with 
the king of Egypt; strongly insisting on the friendship with which 
both crowns had so lonsr honoured them; and how nearly it con- 
cerned them to employ their good oflBces, in order to settle a last- 
ing peace between them. As they expatiated considerably on these 
common-place topics, Antiochus interrupted them, and declared in 
few words, that they had no occasion to make long harangues on 
this subject; that the crown belonged to the elder of the two bro- 
thers, with whom he had concluded a peace and contracted a strict 
friendship ; that, if he were recalled and replaced upon the throne^ 
the war would be ended at once. • 

These indeed were his words, but his intentions were very -differ- 
ent; his views being only to perplex affairs for the attainment of 
this own ends. The resistance he met with from Alexandria, the 
siege of which he plainly saw he should be forced to raise, obliged 
him to change his plan, and conclude, that it would henceforward 
be his interest to keep up an epmity, and occasion a war between 
the two brothers, which might weaken them to such a degree, that 
it should be in his power to overpower both whenever he pleased. 
In this view he raised the siege, marched towards Memphis; and 

fave Philometor, in outward appearance, possession of the whole 
ingdom, Pelusium excepted, which he kept as a key for entering 
Egypt, when he pleased, and the instant matters should be ripe for 
his purpose. After having made these dispositions, he returned to 
Antioch. 

Phibmetor be^n at last to wake from the lethargy into which 
his indolent effeminacy had plunged him, and to be sensible of all 
the calamities these revolutions had brought upon him. He had 
even natural penetration enough to see through Antiochus's design ; 
and that the king's keeping possession of Pelumum opened his eyes. 
He saw plainly, that he kept tliis key of Egypt with no other view 
than to re-enter it, when his brother and hunself should be reduced 
80 low, by the war which they carried on against each other, as to 
be unable to make the least resistance ; and that then, both vrould 
£l11 victims to his ambition. The instant, therefore, that Antiochua 

• PoJyb. Legat. Ixxziv. , t Uv* I xlv n. XI, 
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marched away, he sent to inform his brother that he was willing to 
come to an acconmiodation, which was accordingly effected by the 
mediation of Cleopatra their sister, on condition that the two bro- 
thers should reign jointly. Philometor returned to Alexandria, and 
Egypt was restored to its former tranquillity, to the great joy of the 
inhabitants, particularly those of Alexandria, who had suffered ex- 
ceedingly during the war. 

Had Antiochus spoken from his heart, when he declared that the 
sole design of his coming into Egypt was to restore Philometor to 
his throne, he would have been pleased to hear that the two bro- 
thers wore reconciled. But he was far from entertaining such 
thoii^iiis ; and I before observed, that he concealed beneath those 
specious professions, an intention to crush the two brothers, after 
they should have weakened each other by a war. 

The brothers,* convinced that Antiochus would again invade them 
with great vigour, sent ambassadors into Greece to desire some 
auxiliary forces from the Achaeans. The assembly was held in 
Corinth. The two kings requested only 1000 foot under the com- 
mand of Lycortas, and 200 horse, under Polybius. They had also 
given orders for raising 1000 mercenary troops. Callicrates, who 
presided in the assembly, opposed the request made by the ambas- 
sadors, under the pretence that it would not be for the interest of 
the Achaean confederates to conceru themselves in any manner with 
foreign affairs; but that they ought to preserve their soldiers, to be 
in a condition to aid the Romans, who, it was believed, would soon 
come to a battle with Perseus. Lycortas and Polybius then speak- 
ing, observed, among other things, that Polybius having been the 
year before with MarciCis, who commanded the Roman army in 
Macedonia, to offer him the aid which the Achaean league had de- 
creed to send him; the consul, when he thanked him, said, that as 
he had got footing in Macedonia, he should not want the aid of the 
aUies; and therefore that the Achaeans could not have that pretext 
for abandoning the kings of Egypt. Besides that, as tlie league 
was able without the least inconvenience to levy 30 or 40,000 men, 
,BO small a niunber as was desired by the Egyptian princes would 
not lessen their strength : that the Achaean confederates ogght to 
embrace the opportunity they now had of aiding the two kings: that 
it would be the highest ingratitude in them to forget the favours 
they had received from the Egyptians; and that their refusal on this 
occasion would be a violation of the treaties and oaths on which the 
alliance was founded. As the majority were for granting the aid, 
Callicrates dismissed the ambassadors, upon pretence that it was 
contrary to the laws, to debate an affair of that nature in such an 
assembly. 

Another therefore was held, some time afler, in Sicyon; and as 
the members were upon the point of taking the same resolution, 

• Polyb. hegat, lzxxix.~xci. * 
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CaUicrates read a forced letter from Q. Mamtn, hy fHiieh tfa«^ 
Acbeans were exhortea to emplojr their mediation for tenniiiatii^ 
the war hetwecn the two Ptolermee and Antiochus; and Id conse^ 
quence caused a decree to pass, whereby the Achean confederates 
agreed to send only an embassy to those princes. 
A. M. 383a The instant that Antiochus heard oi^e recon* 

Ant J.c. ia& ciliation of the two brothers,* he resolved to em- 
ploy his whole force against them. Accordingly he sent his fleet 
early into Cyprus, to preserve the possession of that island: at the 
same time he marched at the head of a very powerful land army, 
with the design to conquer Egypt openly, and not pretend, as he had 
before done, to fight the cause of one of his nephews. Upon his 
arrival at Rhinocorura, he found ambassadors from Philometor, who 
told him, that their sovereign was very sensible that he owed his 
restoration to Antiochus; that he conjured him not to destroy his 
own work by employing force and arms; but on the contrary to 
acquaint him amicably with bis pretensions. Antiochus, throwing 
off the mask, no longer used the tender and afiectionate expressions 
of which he had till then been so ostentatiously lavish, but declared 
himself at once an enemy to both. He told the ambassadors, that 
he insisted upon haviner the island of Cyprus, with the city of Pe- 
lusium, and aU the lana along the arm of the Nile on which it was 
situated, resigned to him for ever; assuring them, that he was de- 
termined to conclude a peace upon no other conditions. He also 
fixed a day for a final answer to his demand. 

The time being elapsed, and the satisfaction he claimed not being 
made, he began hostilities; penetrated as far as Memphis, subject- 
ing the whole country through which he passed; and there received 
the submission of almost all the rest of the kingdom. He afterwards * 
marched towards Alexandria, with design to besiege that city, the 
possession of which would have made him absolute master of all 
Egypt. He would certainly have succeeded in his enterprise, had 
he not been checked in his career by the Roman embassy, which 
broke all the measures he had been so long taking in order to pos- 
sess himself of Egypt. 

We before observed, that the ambassadors who were nominated 
to ffo to Effypt, had left Rome with the utmost diligence. They 
landed at Alexandria, just' at the time Antiochus was marching to 
besiege it. The ambassadors came up with him at Eleu8ine,f which 
was not a mile from Alexandria. The king seeing Popilius, with 
whom he had been intimately acquainted at Rome ^hen he was a< 
hostage in that city, opened his arms to embrace him as his old 
friend. The Roman, who did not consider himself on that occasion 
as a private man, but a servant of the public, desired to know, he** 
fore he answered his compliment, whether he spoke to a fnend oi 
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n etmnf of -Rome. He then g^ve him the decree ef the senate, 
bade him read it tyver, and return him an immediate answer. An- 
liochiis, after o^iising it, said, he would examine the contents of it 
with Mi fnetlm^ and give his answer in a short time. Popilius, 
enraged at the kin^ for talkmg of delays, drew, with the wand he 
had in his hand, a curcle round Antiochus, and then raisins his voice ; 
*' Answer," says he, << the senate, before you stir out of that circle." 
The king, quite confounded at so haughty an ordpr, after a moment's 
reflection, replied, that he would act according to the desire of the 
senate. Popilius then received his civilities ; and behaved after- 
wards in all respects as an old friend. How important was the 
effect of this blunt loftiness of sentiment and eicpression !* Tlie 
Roman with a few words strikes terror into the king of Syria, and 
saves the king of Egypt. 

The circumstance which made the one so bold, and the otlier so 
submissive, was the news that arrived just before of the great vic- 
tory gained by the Romans over Perseus, king of Macedonia. 
Prom that instant, every thing gave way before them ; and the 
Roman name grew formidable to all prmces and nations. 

Antiochus having left Egypt at the time stipulated, Popilius re- 
turned with his colleagues to Alexandria, where he brought to a 
conclusion the treaty of union between the two brothers, which 
had hitherto been but slightly sketched out. He then crossed into 
Cyprus; sent home Antiochus's &et, which had gained a victory 
over that of the Egyptians; restored the whole island to the kings 
of Egypt, who had a just claim to it; and returned to Rome, in 
order to acquaint the senate with the success of his embassy. 

Ambassadors from Antiochus, the two Ptolemies and Cleopatra 
their sister, arrived there almost at the same time. The former 
said, *' That the peace which the senate had been pleased to grant 
their sovereign, appeared to him more glorious than the most 
splendid conquests; and that he had obeyed the commands of the 
Rcmian ambassadors, as strictly as if they had been sent from the 
gods." How grovelling, and at the same time how impious, was 
all this! They afterwards congratulated tne Romans on the vic- 
tory they had gained over Perseus. The rest of the ambassadors 
* declared, in the like extravagant strain, *' That the two Ptolemies 
and Cleopatra thought themselves bound in as great obligations to 
the senate and people of Rome, as to their parents, ana even to 
the gods; having been delivered, by the protection which Rome 
bad granted them, from a very grievous siege : and re-established 
on the throne of their ancestors, of which they had been almost 
entirely dispossessed." The senate answered, " That Antiochus 
acted wisely in paying obedience to the ambassadors : and that the 
people and senate of Rome were pleased with him for it." Me- 

* iXnim efficax eit anlmi fermonifqiie abeclaa gnvitai! Eodem mamento Sj-da 
RCmmiteniiit,4)rpilieitt. rmLMvhhy{.t,4. 
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thmkf this is carrying the sfnrit of haughtiness as higb as ik)flBi!ile 
With regard to Ptolemy and Cleopatra, it was answered, ^ That 
the senate were very much pleased with the opportunity of doing 
them some service: and that they would endeavour to make them 
sensible, that they ought to look upon the friendship and ]»t>tection 
of the Romans as the most solid support of their kingdom." The 
pnetor was then ordered to make the ambassadors the usual pre- 
sents. 

SECT. m. 

ABttodnn, enrafad at what bad hai>pened to him hi EfQrpt, wreaks hia vengeanoe <mi 
tbeJewa. He endeavours to aboUah the wonhip of the true God in Jerusalem. He 
exercises the most horrid cruelUes in that city. The generous resistance made bjr 
Mattathias, who, in his exfrfring moments, exhorts his sons to fight in defence of the 
law of Goo. Judas Maccabeus gains several victories over tlie geno^als and armies 
of Antiochus. That prince, who had marched into Persia, in order to amass trea- 
sures there, attempts to plunder a rich temple in Elymids, but is shamefully repulsed. 
Heariftg that hto armies had been defeated in Judea, he seu out on a sudden to extir> 
pate all the Jews. In his marcli, he is struck by the hajid (^heaven, and dies in tlie 
greatest torments, after liavingr^gned eleven years. 

, A. M. 3836. Antiochus,* at his return from Egypt, ezaspe 

r Ant. J. C. 188L rated to43ee forcibly torn from him by the Romans, 
a crown which he looked upon already as his own, made the Jews, 
thouffh they had not offended him in any manner, feel the whole 
weight of hi? wrath. In his march through Palestine, he detached 
22,000 men, the command of whom he gave to ApoUonius, with 
orders to destroy the city of Jerusalem. 

ApoUonius arrived there just two years after this city had been 
taken by Antiochus. At nb first coming, he did not behave in 
any manner as if he had received such crud orders, and waited till 
the first sabbath-day before he executed them^ But then, seeing 
all the people assembled peaceably in the sjmagogues, and engaged 
in paying their religious worship to the Creator; he put in execu- 
tion the oarbarous commission he had received, and setting aU his 
troops upon them, commanded them to cut to pieces all the men, 
and to seize all the women and children, in order that they might 
be exposed to sale. These •commands were obeyed with the ut- 
most cruelty and rigour. Not a single man was spared; all they 
could find being cruelly butchered, insomuch that the streets stream- 
ed with blood. The city was afterwards plundered; and fire set 
to several parts of it, a/ter all the riches that could be found had 
been carried off. Tliey demolished such parts of the houses aisi 
were still standing; and, with the ruins, built a strong fort on the 
top of one of the hills of the city of David, opposite to the temple, 
which it commanded. They threw a strong garrison into it, to 
awe the whole Jewish nation; they made it a place for arms, fur- 
nished with good magazines, where they deposited all the spoik 
taken in the plunder of the city. 

From hence the garrison feU on aU who came to worship the 
•IBIaoeab. 1.30-40. mod 9 Ma€ca]i.v.94-«7. Jowph. Antiq. 1. zii. c 7. 
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true €rOD m the temple: and shed their hlood cm every part of the 
sanctaary, which they polluted hy all possible methoos. A stop 
was put to the morning and evening sacrifices; not one of the ser- 
vants of the true God daring to come and adore him there. 

As soon as Antiochus was returned to Antioch,* he published 
a decree, by which the several nations in his dominions were com- 
manded to lay aside their ancient religious ceremonies and their 
particular usages; and to conform to the religion of the king, and 
to worship the same gods, and after the same manner, as he did. 
This decree, though expressed in genera] terms, was nevertheless 
aimed chiefly at the Jews, whose religion, as well as their nation, 
he was absolutely determined to extirpate. 

In order that this edict might be punctually executed, he sent 
commissioners into all the provinces of his empire, who were com- 
manded to see it put in execution, and to instruct the people in all 
the ceremonies and customs to wliich they were to conform. 

The Gentiles obeyed with no great reluctance. However little 
affected we might suppose them to be with the change of their 
worship or gods, they however were not very well pleased with 
this innovation in religious matters. No people seemea more eager 
to comply with the orders of the court than the Samaritans. They 
presented a petition to the king, in which they declared themselves 
not to-be Jews ; and desired that their temple, built on mount Ge- 
rizim, which, till then, had not been dedicated to any deity in par- 
ticular,! might hencefor wards be dedicated to the Grecian Jupiter^ 
and be called after his name. Antioclius received their petition 
very graciously; and ordered Nicnnor, deputy- governor of the 
province of Samaria, to dedicate their temple to the Grecian Ju- 
piter as they had desired, and not to molest them in any manner. 

But the Samaritans were not the only apostates who forsook 
their God and their law in this trial. Several Jews also, either to 
escape the persecution, to initiate themselves with the king or 
his officers, or else from inchnation and Hbertinism, did the same. 
From these diflerent motives many fell from Israel;! and several 
of those who had once taken this wicked step, joining themselves 
with the king's forces, became (as is but too common) greater per- 
secutors of &eir unhappy brethren than the heathens themselves> 
employed to execute this barbarous commission. 

The commissioner who was sent into Judea and Samaria, to 
see the king's decree punctually obeyed, was called Athenieus, a 
man advanced in years, and extremely well jrersed in all the cere- 
monies of the Grecian idolatry, who, for that reason, was judged a 
fit person to invite those nations to join in it. As soon as he arrived 
in Jerusalem, he began by putting a stop to the sacrifices which 
were offered up to the God of Israel, and suppressing all the 

• I Maecab. !. 41—64. and 2 Maccab. vi. 1—7. Joseph. Antlq. I. xll. c. 7. 
t Tbejr expreined themaelvei In that manner, because the mlghtv namq of the God 
criflraei {.Jehnak) was never uttered by the Jcwfc X 1 Maccab. vi. 21—84. 
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observances of the Jewish law. They pbDated the temple in sach s 
manner, that it was no longer fit for the serrice of God; profanel 
the sabbaths and other festivals; forbid the circumcisioa of chil 
drcn; carried off and burnt all the copies of the law wherever they 
could find them ; abolished all the ordinances of God in every part 
of the country, and put to death whoever was found to have acted 
contrary to the decree of the king. The Syrian soldiers, and the 
commissioner who commanded over them, were the chief instru- 
ments by which the Jews were converted to the religion professed 
by the sovereign. 

To establish it the sooner in every part of the nation, altars and 
chapels filled with idols were erected in every city, and sacred 
groves were planted. Officers were appointed over these, who caused 
all the people in general to oflfer sacrifices in them every month, 
on the day of the month on which the kin^ was bom, who made 
them edt swine's flesh, and other unclean animals sacrificed there. 

One of these officers,* Apelles by name, came to Modiu, the 
residence of Mattatbias, of the sacerdotal race, a venerable man, 
and extremely zealous for the law of Gbo. He was son to John, 
and grandson to Simon, from whose father Asmoneus the family 
was called Asmoneans. With him were his five sons, all brave 
men, and fired with as ardent a zeal for the law of God as himself. 
These were Joannan, sumamed Oaddit; Simon, surnamed Tkasif 
Judas, surnamed J^accabeus; Eleazar, sumamed Abaron; and 
Jonathan, surnamed Apphus. On his arrival at Modin, Apelles 
a^jsemblrd the inhabitants, and explained to them the purport of 
his comu/ission. Directing himself afterwards to Mattatbias, he 
endeavoured to persuade him to donform to the king's orders; in 
hopes that the conversion of so venerable a man would induce all 
the rest of the inhabitants to follow his example. He promised 
that, in case of his compliance, the king would rank him in the 
nimiber of his friends, and appcmit him a member of his council ; 
and that himself and his sons should be raised, by the court, to the 
greatest honours and preferments. Mattatbias said, with a loud 
voice, so as to be heard by the whole assembly, that though all the 
nations of the earth should obey king Antiochus,f and all the 
people of Israel should abandon the law of their forefathers, and 
obey his ordinances, yet himself, his children, and his brothers, 
would adhere for ever inviolably to the law of God. 

After having made this declaration, seeing a Jew going up to the 
altar which the heathens had raised, to sacrifice there in obedience 
to the king's injunction; fired with a zeal like that of Phineas, and 
transported with a just and holy indignation,^ he rushed upon the 

• 1 Maccab. IL 1—30. Joseph. Antiq. I. xii. c B, 

t Etsi omnoi gentes regi AnUocho obediunt, ut discodat unusquisque k servitnte lefif 
patruni suonim, et cniisentiat muidatls ejus ; ego, et filii mei, et fratres mei, obediemui 
le^ patrum nostrortim. 

t Ctod bad commanded his people to day those who should persuade them to lacil 
See to idols. See Dcut ziU. &--11. 
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apostate and killed bim: after this, beinff assisted by his sons, and 
some others who joined them, he also killed the king's commis- 
sioner and all his followers. Having in a manner set up the stand- 
ard, by this bold action, he cried aloud in the city : " Whosoever* 
is zeidous of the law,f and maintaineth the covenants, let him 
follow me.*'' Having now assembled his whole family, and aU who 
were truly zealous for the worship of God, he retired with them 
to the mountains, whither they were soon followed by others ; so 
that all the deserts of Judea were filled, in a little time, with people 
who fled from the persecution. 

At first4 when the Jews were attacked on the sabbath, for fear 
of violating the holiness of the day, they did not dare to make the 
least defence, but suffered themselves ^o be cut to pieces. How- 
ever, they aoon became sensible, that the law of the sabbath was 
not binding on persons in the case of such imminent danger. 
A. M. 3837. Advice being brought to. Antiochus,) that his 

Ant. J. c. 167. decrees were not so implicitly obeyed in Judea as in 
all other nations, he went thither in person, in order to see them 
put in execution. He exercised the most horrid cruelties over all 
such Jews as refused to abjure their religion; in order to force the 
rest, by the dread of the like inhuman treatment, to comply with 
what was required of them. At this time happened the martjn:- 
dom of Eleazar ;|{ and that of the mother and her seven sons, com- 
monly called the Maccabees. Although their history is universally 
known, it appears to me so important, and relates so nearly to 
Antiochus, whose reign I am now writing, that I cannot prevail 
with myself to omit it. I shall therefore repeat it in almost the 
very words of Scripture. 

The extreme violence of the persecution occasioned many Jews 
to fall away ; but on the other side, several continued inflexible, 
and chose to, suffer death, rather than pollute themselves by 
eating impure meats. One of the most iUustrious among these 
was Eleazar. He was a venerable old man, ninety years of age, 
and a doctor of the law, whose life had been one continued series 
of spotless innocence. He was commanded to eat swine's flesh, 
and endeavours were used to make him swallow it, by forcibly 
opening his mouth. But Eleazar, preferring a glorious death to a 
criminal life, went voluntarily to execution ; and persevering in hia 
resolute patience, was determined not to infringe the law to save 
his life. 

His friends who were present, moved with an unjust compassion, 
took him aside, and earnestly besought him to permit them to bring 
him such meats as he was allowed to eat ; in order that it might be 
imagined that he had eaten of the meats of the sacrifice, pursuant 
to the king's command ; and by that means save his lijfe. But 

• Omnts, qui zehim habetlegis, statuens testamentum, exeat post me. 
t 1 Maccab. U. 27. {1 Maccab. ii. 31—41. 3 Maccab. vi. 11. Joseph. Antiq. 1- 
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Eleazar, conadcnng only what his great ace, the nohle and gene* 
rou8 semimenta he waa bom with, and the life of purity and inno- 
cence which he had led from his infancy, required of him, answered, 
pursuant to the ordinances of the holy law of Gtod, that he would 
rather die than consent to what waa desired of him. '' It would 
be shameful,'* says he to them, «*for me, at this age, to use such an 
artifice, which would occasion many young men, upon the suppo- 
sition that ^leazar, at fourscore and ten years of age, had embraced 
the principles of the heathens, to be imposed upon by the deceit 
which I should have employed to preserve the short remains of a 
corruptible life; and thereby I should dishonour my old age, and 
expose it to the curses of all men. Besides, supposing I should by 
that means for the present avoid the punishment of men, I could 
never fly from the hand of the Almighty, neither iA this world nor 
in that which is to come. For this reason^ if I lay down my life 
courageously, I shall appear worthy of my old age : and shall leave 
behind me, for the imitation of young people, an example of con- 
stancy and resolution, by suffering patiently an honourable death, 
for the sake of our venerable -and holy laws." £leazar had no 
sooner ended his speech, than he was dragged to execution. The 
officers that attended him, and who hitnerto had behaved with 
some humanity towards him, grew furious upon what he had said, 
which they looked upon as the eflfect of pride. When the torments 
had made him ready to breathe his last, he vented a deep sigh, and 
caid : <* O Lord ! thou who art possessed of the holy knowledge, 
thou see^ that I, who could have delivered myself from death, do 
yet suffer cruel agonies in my body: but in my soul find joy in my 
sufferings, because I fear thee." Thus died this holy man, leaving 
by his death, not only to the young men, but. to his whole nation, a 
glorious example of virtue and resolution. 

At this time seven brothers, with their mother, were seized ; and 
king Antiochus would force them to eat swine's flesh contrary to 
their law, by causing their bodies to be scourged in the most inhu- 
man manner. But the eldest of the brethren said to him : " What 
is it thou wouldst ask or leani of us ? We are ready to lay down 
our lives, rather than violate the holy laws which God gave to our 
forefathers." The king being exasperated at these words, ordered 
hf azen pans and caldrons to bo heated : and, when they were red 
he caused the tongue of that man who had spoken first, to be cut 
off; had the skin torn from his head, and the extremities of hii 
hands and feet cut off, before the eyes of his mother and his 
brethren. After being mutilated in every part of his body, he 
was brought to the fire, and fried in the pan. Whilst these tortures 
were mflicting upon him, his brothers and their mother exhorted 
each other to die courasreously, saying, « The Lord God wiU have 
regard to truth: he will have pity on us, and comfort us, as Moses 
declares in his son^." 

The first dying m this manner, the second was taken; and ader 
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die skin of his head, with the hair, were torn away, he was asked 
whether he would eat of some meats which were presented to Mm, 
before that all liis limbs should be severed one aher another from 
his body. But he answered in the language of his country. " I 
will not." He was then tortured in Uie same manner as his 
brother. Being ready to expire, he spoke thus to tl]HS king : 
"Wicked prince! you bereave us of this present life; but the king 
of heaven and earth, if we die for the defence of his laws, will one 
day raise us up to everlasting life." 

They now proceeded to the third. He was commanded to put 
forth his tongue, which he did immediately; and afterwards stretch- 
ing forth his hands manfully, he bravely said: i* I received these 
limbs from heaven, but now I despise them, since I am to defend 
the laws of God; from the sure and steadfast hopes that he will one 
day restore them to me." The king and all his followers were 
astonished at the intrepidity of this young man, who utterly disre- 
garded the severest tortures. 

The fourth was tortured in the same manner, and being ready to 
die, he said to the king: " It is for our advantage to be killed by 
men, because we hope that God, by raisinsf us up again, will restore 
us to life; but thy resurrection, O king, shall not l^ unto life." 

The fifth, whilst they were tormenting him, said to Antiochus : 
** You now act according to your own will and pleasure, because 
vou are invested with a^lute power among men, though you are 
out a mortal man. But do not imagine that God has forsaken our 
nation. Stay but a Httle, and you will see the wondrous efifects of 
his power; and in what manner he will torment both yourself and 
your posterity." 

The sixth came next, who, the moment before he expired, said: 
** Do not deceive yourself: it is true, indeed, our sins have drawn 
upon us the exquisite tortures which we now suffer ; but do not 
flatter yourself with the hopes of impunity, after having presumed 
to make war against God himself." 

In the meantime their mother, supported by the hopes that she 
had in God, beheld with incredible resolution aU her seven sons die 
thus in one day. She encouraged them by her discourse full of 
fortitude and wisdom, and uniting a manly courage with the tender- 
ness of a mother, she said to them: ** I know not in what manner 
you were formed in my womb; for it was not I who inspired you 
with a soul and with life, nor formed your members; but I am sure 
that the Creator of the world who fashioned man, and who gave 
being to all things, will one day restore you to life by his in&ite 
mercy, in return for your having despised it here, out of the love 
you bear to his laws." 

There stUT remained her youngest son. Antiochus began to ex- 
hort him to compliance; assuring him, with an oath, that he would 
^*iae him to riches and power, and rank him in the number of his 
t^vourites^ if hi would forsake the laws of his ferefetheis. But the 
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youth beinff insensible to all these promises, the long eaEed fak 
mother, and advised her to coimsel the young man so as ta save hi9 
life. This she promised; and going up to her son, and laughinQ? ai 
the tyrant's cruelty, she said to him in her native language, " Son, 
have pity on me, who bore you nine months in my womb; who £ot 
three years fed you with mUk from my breasts, and brought you u]^ 
to your present age. I conjure you, dear child, to look upon heaven 
and earth, and every tiling they contain, and to consider that Crod 
formed them all of things that were not, as well as man. Fear not 
that cruel executioner; but show yourself worthy of your brethren, 
by submitting, cheerfully to death: in order that, by the mercy of 
wd, I may receive you, together with your brothers, in the glory 
which awaits us." 

As she was speaking in this manner, the young man cried aloud: 
** What is it you expect from me? I do not obey the king'^s com- 
mand, but the law which was given us by Moses. As to you, from 
whom all the calamities with which the Hebrews are afflicted flow, 
you shall not escape the hand of the Almighty. Our suSerings, 
indeed, are owing to our sins: but if the Lord our God, to chasten 
and correct us, be for a httle time angry with us, he at last will be 
appeased and be reconciled to his servants. But as for you, the 
most wicked, the most impious of men, do not flatter yourself with 
vain hopes. You shall not escape the jud^ent of God, who is all- 
seeing and omnipotent. As to my brothers, they, after having 
suffered a moment the roost cruel tortures, have entered into the 
eternal covenant. In imitation of the example they have set me, I 
freely give up my body and life for the laws of my forefathers; and 
I beseech God to extend liis mercy soon to our nation; to force you 
by plagues and tortures to confess that he is the only God; and that 
his anger, which is justly fallen on the Hebrews, may end by ny 
death and that of my brethren." 

The king, now transported with fury, and unable to bear these 
insults, caused this last youth to be tortured more grievously than 
the rest. Thus he died in the same holy manner as his brethren, 
and with a full confidence in God. At last the mother also suflered 
death. 

A. M. 3838. Mattathias,* before he died, sent for his five sons. 

Ant J. c. 166. and after exhortihg them to fight valiantly for the 
law of God against their persecutors, he appointed Judas for their 
fi^neral, and Simon as president of the council He afterwards 
died, and was interred at Modin, in the burying-place of his ances- 
tors, much regretted and lamented by all the faitlifiil Israelites^ 

Antiochus,f findmg that Paulus .^milius, after having defeated 
Perseus and conquered Macedonia, had solemnized games in the 
city of Amphipolis, situated on the river Strymon, was desirous of 
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ioigag the suue at Daplme near Antiocb. He appointed the time 
fer them, sent to all pkces to mvite spectators, and drew together 
prodigious multitudes. The games were celebrated with incredible 
pomp, cost immense sums, and lasted several days. The part he , 
there acted during the whole time, uiswered in every respect to the 
ctiaracter given of him by Daniel,^ who calls him a vile or contempti- 
i^e person; as I have said elsewhere. He there committed so many 
extravagant actions before that infinite multitude of people, assem- 
bled from different parts of the earth, that he became the laughing- 
fitock of them all: and many of them were so much' disgusted, that, 
to prevent their being-spectators of a conduct so unworUiy a prince, 
and so repugnant to the rules of modesty and decorum, they refused 
to go any more to the feasts to which he invited them. 

He had scarce ended the solemnization of those games,f when 
Tiberius Gracchus arrived as ambassador from the Romans, in 
order to have an eye on Antiochus's actions. That prince gave 
him so polite and friendly a reception, that the ambassador not only 
laid aside all suspicion with regard to him? and did not perceive that 
be retained any resentment for what had happened in Alexandria, 
but ev^i blamed those who had spread such reports of him. And 
mdeed Antiochus, besides other civilities, quitted his palace to make 
room for Tiberius Gracchus and his train, and was even going to 
resign his crown to him. Tlie ambasfsador ought to have oeefi 
politician enough to suspect all these civilities; for it is certain thqi 
Antiochus was meditating, at that time, how he might best revenge 
himself of the IRomans,' but he disguised his sentiments, in order te 
gain time, and to be the better abfe to carry on his preparations. 

Whilst Antiochus was amusing himself with celebrating gamef - 
at Daphne,! Judas was acting a veir different part in Judea. After 
having levied an army, he fortif!ed the cities, rebuilt the fortresses, 
threw strong ^rrisons into them, and thereby awed the whole 
country. Apcmonius, who was governor of Samaria under Antio- 
chus, thought he should be able to <?heck his progress, and accord- 
injriy marched directly against him. However, Judas defeated him» 
feifled him, and made a great slaughter of his troops. JSeron, an- 
other commander, who had flattered himself with the hopes of re- 
venging the affront his master had received, met with the same fate 
as Apollonius, and like him was also defeated and killed in the 
battle. 

W'hen news was brought to Antiochus of this double defeat, he 
was exasperated to fury. Immediately he assembled all his troops, 
which formed a njighty army, and determined to ^estroy the whole 
Jewish nation, ana to settle other people in their country. But 
when his troops were to be paid, he had not sufficient sums in his 
cofifers, having exhausted them in the foolish expenses he had lately 

•Dtii.zi.Cl' t Polyb. LcMt. cl.— <^y. I)iod.inExceipLy»l€|.p.3j& 
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been at For want of money he was obliged to soniend the yen- 
eeance he meditated against the Jewish nation, and all the plana 
he had fonned for the immediate execution of that design. 

He had squandered immense sums on the games.*^ Besides this, 
he had been extravagantly profuse in every other respect, partico- 
hxbf in the presents he bestowed on private persons and whole 
bodies of men. He would often throw hands-full of ihoney among 
his attendants and others; sometimes seasonably enough, but most 
frequently without sense or reason. On these occasions he verified 
what the prophet Daniel had foretold of him, that he should ''scat- 
ter among them the prey and spoil of riches :"t and the author of 
the Maccabees saysj that he had been exceedingly liberal, and 
had '< abounded above the kings that were before him." We are 
told by Athenteu8,{ that the funds which enabled him to defray so 
prodigious an expense were, first, the spoils he had taken iu Egypt, 
contrary to the jHromise he had made Philometor iu his minority; 
secondly, the sums he had raised amon^ his friends, by way of free 
gifts ; lastly (which was the most con«derable article,] the plimder 
of a great number of temples, which he had sacrilegiously pillaged. 

Besides the difiiculties to which the want of money reduced 
him,[| others arose, according to Daniel's prophecy, ^ from the 
tidings" which came to him '' out of the east ana out of the north." 
For northward, Artaxias, king of Armenia, had rebelled against 
him; and Persia, which lay eastward, discontinued the regulai 
payment of the tribute. There,! as in almost every other put of 
nis dominions, all things seemed in the utmost confusion, occasioned 
b^ the new ordinance by which the ancient customs of so many of 
his subjects were abolished; and those of the Greeks, of which 
he was ridiculously fond, established in their stead. These com- 
motions occasioned great conftision with respect to the payments, 
which, till then, had been very regular throughout that vast and 
rich empire, and had always supplied sums sumcient to defray the 
great expense it was necessary to incur. 

To remedy these grievances,^ as well as a multitude of others^ 
he resolved to divide his forces into two parts; to give the com- 
mand of one of his armies to Lysias, descended from the blood- 
royal, in order that he might subdue the Jews; and to march the 
otner himself into Armenia, and aft;erwards into Persia, to reerulate 
afiTairs and restore order in those provinces. He accordingly left 
to Lysias the government of all the countries on this side the 
Euphrates; and the care of his son's education, who was th^d 
only seven years old, and who afterwards was called ArUiochiu 
Eupator. After passing mount Taurus he entered Armenia, 
defeated Artaxias, and took him prisoner. He marched from 
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tbence into Persia, ^here he supposed he should have no other 
trouble than to receive the tribute of that rich province, and those 
in its neighbourhood. He fondly flattered himself that he shoiHd 
there find sums sufficient to fill his coffers, and reinstate all his 
afikirs upon as good a foot as ever. 

Whilst he was revolving all these projects, Lysias was medi- 
tating how he might best put in execution the orders he had left 
him, especially those which related to the Jews. iThe king had . 
commanded hun to extirpate (hem, so as not to leave one Hebrew 
io the country ; which he intended to people with other inhabitants, 
and to distribute the lands among them by lot. He thought it 
necessary for him to make the more despatch in this expedition, 
because advice was daily brought him that the arms of Judas 
made prodigious progress, and increased in strength by taking all 
the fortresses which lie approached. 

Philip, whom Antiochus had left eovemor of Judea, seeing 
Judas's success, had sent expresses, with advice of this, to Ptolemy 
Macron, governor of CoBle-syria and Palestine, on which Judea 
depended; and had pressed him, by letter, to employ such measures 
as might best support the interests of their common sovereign in 
this important conjuncture. Macron had communicated his advices 
and letters to Lysias. A resolution was therefore immediately 
taken, to send an army, of which Ptolemy Macron was appointed 
^neralissimo, into Judea. He appointed Nicanor, his intimate 
friend, his lieutenant-general; sent him before, at the head of 
20,000 men, with Gorgias, a veteran officer of consummate expe- 
rience, to assist him. Accordingly they entered the country, and 
were soon followed by Ptolemy, with the rest of the forces intended 
for that expedition. The army, after their junction, came and 
encamped at Emmaus, near Jerusalem. It consisted of 40,000 
foot and 7000 horse. 

Thither also repaired an army of another kind. It consisted of 
merchants who came to purchase the slaves, who, it was supposed, 
would certainly be taken in that war. Nicanor, who had flattered 
himself with the hopes of levying large sums of money by this 
means, sufficient to pay the 2000 talents* which the king still owed 
the Romans, on account of the ancient treaty of Sipylus, published 
a proclamation in the neighbouring countries, declaring that all the 
prisoners taken in that war should be sold, at the rate of ninety for 
a talent-t A resolution indeed had been taken to cut to pieces all 
the men grown; to reduce all the rest to a state of captivity; and 
190,000 of the latter, at the price above mentioned, would have 
sold exactly for the sum in .question. The merchants, therefore, 
finding this would be a very profitable article to them (as it was a 
▼cry low price,) flocked thither in crowds, and brought considerable • 
sums with them. We are told that 1000, all of them very con- 
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nderaUe merchants, arrived in the Syrian camp oirlikia occaaoe 
without inclodinff their domestics, and the persons that would be 
wanted to look (uter the captives they intended to purchase. 

Judas and his brethren, perceiving the danger with which thev 
were threatened by the approach of so powerful an army, which 
they knew had been commanded to extirpate entirely the Jewish 
nation, resolved to make a very vigorous defence ; to fight for 
themselves, their law, and their liberty ; and either to conquer or 
die sword in hand. Accordingly, they divided the 6000 men under 
their command into four bodies of 1500 men each. Judas put him- 
self at the head of the first, and gave the command of the three 
others to his brethren. He afterwards marched them to Maspha, 
there to offer together their prayers to God, and to implore his 
assistance in the extreme danger to which they were now exposed. 
He made choice of this place, because, as Jerusalem was in the 
hands of their enemies, and the sanctuary trodden down, they could 
not assemble in it to solemnize that religious act; and Maspba 
seemed the fittest place for that purpose, because God was wor- 
shipped there before* the foundation of the temple. - 

Here are now two armies ready to engage ; the numbers on 
each side very unequal, and the disposition of uieir minds still more 
so. Thev agree, however, in one point ; that is, both are firmly 
persuadea they shall gain the victory; the one, because they have 
a mighty army of well-disciplined troops, commanded by brave and 
experienced generals ; the other, because they put their wlide 
trust in the God of armies. 

Afler proclamation had been made according to the Iaw,f that 
those who had built a house that year, or marrieJ a wife, or planted 
a vine, or were afraid, had liberty to retire; Judas's 6000 men were 
reduced to half that niunber. Nevertheless this valiant captain of 
the pet>ple of God, resolutely determined to fight the mignty host 
of the enemy with only this handful of men, and to leave the issue 
to Providence, advanced with his few forces, encamped very near 
the enemy, and told his soldiers, aflej having animated them by all 
the motives which the present conjuncture supplied, that he intend- 
ed to give the Syrians battle on the morrow, and therefore that 
they must prepare for it. 

But receiving advice that same evening, that Gorgias had been 
detached from the enemy's camp with 5000 foot and 1000 Horse, 
all chosen troops, and that he was marching by a by-way, through 
which the apostate Jews led him, in order to come and surprise his 
camp in the night; he was not satisfied with frustratuig that 
design, but even made use of the very stratagem which the enemy 
intended to employ against him, and was successful in it; for, 
raising his camp immediately, and carrying off* all the baggage, be 
'marched and attacked the enemy's camp, weakened by the best 
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troops Having been detached from it; and spread such terror aiui 
confusion into every part of it, that afler 3000 Syrians had been 
cut to pieces, the rest fled, and left him the whole plunder of theiv 
camp. 

As Gorgias was still to be apprehended, at the head of this fbr- 
inidable detachment, Judas, like a wise captain, kept his troop« 
together, and would not suffer them ^o straggle about afler plunder, 
or in pursuit of the enemy, till they should have defeated that body 
also.. He was successful, without coming to a battle ; for Gorgias, 
after failing to meet with Judas in his camp, and having sought for 
him in vain in the mountams, whither he supposed he had retired, 
withdrew at last into his camp, and finding it in flames, and the 
army routed and put to flight, it was impossible for him to keep his 
soldiers in order ; so that these threw down their arms and fled 
also. Then Judas and the men under his command pursued them 
vigorously, and cut to pieces a greater number on this occasion 
than they had before done in the camp. Nine thousand Syrians 
were left dead in the field, and the greatest part of those who 
escaped were either maimed or wounded. 

After this Judas marched back his soldiers, in order to plunder 
the camp, where they met with immense booty ; and great num- 
bers of those who were come as to a fair, to buy the captive Jews, 
were themselves taken prisoners and sold. The next dav, being 
Jie sabbath, was kept in the most religious manner. The Hcbi:ewB, 
en that occasion, gave themselves up to a holy joy, and returned a 
solemn thanksgiving to God for the great and signal deliverance he 
had wrought in their favour. 

We have here a sensible image of the feeble opposition which 
an arm of flesh is able to make against that of the Almighty, on 
whom alone the fate of battles depends. It is evident that Judas 
was fully sensible of his own weakness. " How can we," says he 
to the Almighty before the battle, « stand before them, unless thou 
thyself, assistest us?" And it is as evident that he was no less 
firmly persuaded of the success of his arms. " The victory," he 
had said before, " does not depend on the number of soldiers, but 
it is from Heaven that all our strength comes." But although 
Judas had so entire a confidence in God, he employs all those 
expedients which the most experienced and bravest general could 
use, in order to obtain the victory. How excellent a pattern have 
we here for generals ! to pray with humility, beca.use all things 
depend on God ; and to act with vigour, as if all things depended 
on man. — ^We still possess fthanks to the Almighty) generals who 
giory in entertaining such thoughts ; and who, at the head of great 
annies, composed of as brave soldiers as ever were, as well as of 
officers and commanders of an almost unparalleled courage and 
zeal, do not rely on all those human advantages, but solely on the 
protection of the God of armies. 

TOL. TII. I 
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Judas,* enconraged by the important victory he had gained, aad 
reinforced by a ^reat number of troops whom this success brought 
to him, employea the advantage which this gave him to distress 
the rest of his enemies. Knowing that Timotheus and Bacchides, 
two of Antiochus's heutenants, were raising troops to fight him, 
be marched against them, deleated them m a great battle, and 
killed upwards of 20,000 of their men. 
A. M. 3839. liysias hearing of the ill success which Anti- 

Am. J. c. 105. ochus's arms had met with in Judea,^- and the great 
losses he had sustained in that country, was m great astonishment 
lUid perplexity. However, knowing that the king had a strong 
desire to extirpate that nation, he made mighty preparations for a 
new expedition agrainst the Jews. Acoordingly he levied an army 
of 60,000 foot and 5000 horse, all chosen troops, and putting him- 
self at their head, he marched into Judea, firmly resolved to lay 
waste the whole country, and to destroy all the inhabitants. 

He encamped at Bethsura, a city standing to the south of Jeru- 
salem, towards the frontiers of Idumeea. Judas advanced towards 
him at the head of 10,000 men ; and fully persuaded that the Lord 
would assist him, he engaged the enemy with this disproportionate 
body of troops, killed 5000 of them, and put the rest to flight., 
Lysias, dismayed at the surprising valour of Judas's soldiers, who 
fought with intrepid courage, determined to conquer or die, led 
back liis defeated army to Antioch; intending, nevertheless, to 
come and attack them again the next year with a still more power 
ful body of forces. 

Judas,| being left master of the country by the retreat of Ly 
Bias, took advantage of this interval of rest, and marched to Jeru 
salem, where he recovered the sanctuary from the heathens, 
purified and dedicated it again to the service of God. This solemn 
dedication continued for eight days, which were spent in thanks- 
giving for the deliverance that God had vouchsafed them; and it 
was ordained that the anniversary of it should be solemnized every 
year. The neighbouring nations, jealous of the prosperity of the 
Jews, made a league to destroy them, and resolved to join Antioch- 
us, in order to extirpate that people. 

A. M. 3W0. This prince was then m Persia,} levymg the 

Ant. J. c. 164. tribute which had not been paid regularly. He 
was informed that Elymais was thought to abound with riches; 
and especially, that in a temple of that city, which according to 
Polybius was dedicated to Diana, and to Venus according to Ap- 
pian, prodigious sums were laid up. He went thither with a de- 
sign to take the city, and plunder the temple, as he had before done 
to Jerusalem; but his design having been discovered, the country 
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pec^Ie and the inhabitants of the city took up arms to defend their 
temple, and gave him a shameful repulse. . Antiochus, enra^d at 
this di^prace, withdrew to Ecbatana. 

To add to this affliction, news was there brought him of the de- 
feat of Nicanor and Timotheus in Judea. In the violence of Ms 
rage he set out with all possible expedition, in order to make that 
nation feel the dreadful effects of his wrath; venting nothing but 
menaces on his march, and breathing only final ruin and destruc- 
tion. Advancing in this disposition towards Babylonia, which was 
in his way, fresh expresses came to him with advice of Lvsias's 
defeat, and also that the Jews had retaken the temple, thrown 
down the altars and idols which he had set up there, and re- 
established their ancient worship. At this news his fury increased. 
Immediately he commands his coachman to drive with the utmost 
spewed, in order that he might sooner have an opportunity of fully 
satiating his vengeance; threateninjg to make Jerusalem the bury- 
inff-place of the whole Jewish nation, and not to leave one single 
iimabitaut in it. He bad scarce uttered that blasphemous expre»- 
sion, when he was struck by the hand of God. He was seized 
with incredible pains in his bowels, and the most excesfsive pangs 
of the colic. " Thus the murderer and blasphemer," says the au- 
thor of the Maccabees, '' having suffered most grieviously, as h» 
treated other men, so died he a miserable death." 

But still his pride was not abated bv this first shock; so far from 
it, that suffering himself to be hurried away by the wild transports 
of Mb fury, and breathing nothing but vengeance against the Jews, 
he gave orders for proceeding with all possible speed in the jour- 
ney. But as his horses were nmning forwards impetuously, ho 
feU from his chariot, and thereby bruised, in a grievous manner, 
every part of his body; so that his attendants were forced to put 
him into vhtter, where he suffered inexpressible torments. Worms 
crawled from every part of him ; his flesh fell away peacemeal; 
and the stench was so great, that it became intolerable to the 
whole army ; being himself unable to bear it. " It is meet,"* says 
he, *' to be subject untx> God ; and man, who is mortal, should not 
tliink of himself as if he were a god." Acknowledging that it was 
the hand of the Grod of Israel which struck him, because of the 
calamities he had brought upon Jerusalem, he promises to exert 
the utmost liberpJity towar<w his chosen people ; to enrich with 
precious gifts the holy temple of Jerusalem, which he had plunder- 
ed; to furnish, from his revenues, the sums necessary for defraying 
the expense of the sacrifices ; to turn Jew himself; and to travel 
into every par\ of tne world in order to publish the power of the 
Almighty. He hoped he should cahn his wrath by these mighty 
promises, which the violence of his present affliction, and the fear 
(rf'fhtvM tonnents, extorted from his mouth, but not from his heart. 
M:xif sfWff the author of the Maccabees, <' this wicked oerson vowed 
*3>laceab Iz. 13. 
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unto tbe Lord, who now no more would have mercy npon him.'^ 
And indeed this murderer and hlasphemer (theae are the names 
which this writer suhslitutes in the place of illuHrious, which men 
had hestowed on that prince,) bein^^ struck in a dreadful manner^ 
and treated as he treated others, finished an impious life by a mise* 
rable death.f 

Before he expired, he sent for Philip, who had been brou^t up 
with him from his infancy, and was his favourite ; and bestowed on 
him the regency of Syria during the minority of his son, then nine 
years of a^e. He put into his nands the madem, the seal of the 
empire, and all the other ensigns of royalty ; exhorting him espe- 
ciaUy, to employ his utmost endeavours to give him such an educa- 
^on as would best teach him the art of reigning, and of govemin]? 
his subjects with justice and moderation. Few princes give such 
instructions tp their children till they are near their end: and that, 
afler having set them a quite different example durin? their whc^ 
lives. Phinp caused the king's body to be conveyed to Antioch. 
This prince had reigned eleven years. 

SECT. IV. 

Propbeeies oTDanSel relstiof to Antiodiiif EpIplianaL 

As Antiochus fipiphanes was a violent persecutor of the people 
of God, who formed the Jewish church, and was at the same time 
the type of^ the Antichrist, who in after-ages was to afflict the 
Christian church; Daniel details much more mlly his prophecy re- 
-gpecting this prince, than those which relate to any other of whom 
fee makes mention. This prqphecy consists of two parts : one of 
which relates to his wars in Eg3rpt, and the other to the persecu- 
tion carried on hy him against the Jews. We shall preat these 
ceparately, and unite togetner the various places where mention it 
jnadeofthem. 

I. The %Dart cf AnHochw Epiphanes agamri Egypt^ foretold by 
Daniel me prophet, 

*^ And in his,"^ Seleucus Philopator*s, << estate shall stand up a 
>vile person, to whom they shall not give the honour of the king- 
dom: but he diall come in peaceably, and obtain the kingdom by 
flatteries.*' This verse, which points out the accession of ^tiochus 
to the crown, has been already explained. 

♦SMaecab.lx.13. 

' t Polybhw attest! the truth of thte, and relatea that Antiochm was troaMed with a 
perpetual delirium ; imaginiiii that ipecties stood continually before liim, reproachiqf 
Um with Ills crimes. This historian, who was unacquainted with the Scriptures, aa* 
■Igni as tiie cause of this punisliment, the sacrilegious attempt formed by this princt 
■ikinlt the temple 4>f Diana in BIymaia. P9<f». fo JBsuffU ralet, p. 14S. 
. ^Daii. ji.81 , 
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^* And with^the anna of a flood shall tiiey,*** the Syrians, « be 
•'-erflown before him," Antiochus Epiphanes," and shall be broken; 
yea, also the prmce of the covenant." Heliodorus, the murderer 
of Seleucus and his adherents, as also those of the Egyptian king*, 
who had formed designs against Syria, were defeated by the forces 
of Attains and Eumenes, and dispersed by the arrival of Antiochus, 
whose presence disconcerted all their projects. By the prince of 
the covenant, we m^y suppose to be meant, either Heliodorus, the 
nngleader of the conspirators, who had killed Seleucus; or rather 
Ptolemy Epiphanes, king of Egypt, who lost his life by a conspira- 
cy of his own subjects, at the very time that he was meditating a 
war against Syno.. Thus Providence removed this powerful ad- 
versary, to make way for Antiochus, and raise him to the throne. 

It appears that the prophet, in the following verses, points out 
clearly enough the four different expeditions of Antiochus into 
Egypt- 

AtUiochtu^sJirH expedUion into Egypt, 

** And after the league made with him,"f with Ptolemy Philo- 
metor his nephew, king of Egypt, " he shall work deceitfully; for 
he shall coma up, and shall become strong with a small people." 
Antiochus, though he was already determined on the war, still as- 
sumed a specious appearance of iriendship for the king of Egypt. 
He even sent ApoUonius to Memphis, to be present at the banquet 
given on occasion of that prince's coronation, as a. proof that it was 
agreeable to him. Nevertheless, soon after, on pretence of de- 
fending his nephew, he marched into Egypt with a small army, in 
comparison of those which he levied afterwards. The battle was 
fought near Pelu^um. Antiochus was strong, ihut is, victorious: 
and afterwards returned to Tyre. Such was the end of his first 
expedition. 

AnUochus^s second expedition into Egypt. 

. << He shall enter peaceably even upon the fattest places of the 
province, (Egypt,)J and he shall do that which his fathers have not 
done, nor his fathers* fathers: he shall scatter among them (his 
troops) the prey, and spoil, and riches : yea, and he shall forecast 
his devices against the strong holds, even for a time. 

^ And{ he shall stir up ma power and^ his coura^ against the 
kmg of the South ^of Egypt) With a great army, and the king of the 
South shall be stirred up to battle with a very great and mighty 
army ; but he shall not stand, for they shall forecast devices against 
bim. 

" YeaJI they that feed of the portion of his (the king of Egypt's) 

•IHuLiiSZ. tVer.SS. }Ver.94. $yer.25. QVer.aO, 
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seat aliaQ dfistrox him, and his aniiy BfaaU overflow; aiid im^ 
£iU down dain." 

In tbeee three verses appear the principal characters of Antio- 
chus's second expedition into Egjrpt; his mighty armies, his rapid 
conquests, the rich spoils he camed.from thence, and the dissimu- 
lation and treachery he be^Bsi to put in practice towards Ptolemy. 

Antiochus, after emplo^m^ the whole winter in making prepara- 
tions for a second expedition mto Egypt, invaded it both by sea and 
luid, the instant the season would permit. '< Wherefore he entered 
into Egypt with a great multitude,* with chariots, and elephants, 
and horsemen, and a great navy. And made war against Ptolemy, 
king of Egypt: but Ptolemy was afraid of him, and fled; and many 
were wounded to death. Thus they sot the strong cities in the 
land of Egypt, and he took the spoils thereof." 

Daniel, some verses after, is more minute and circumstantial in 
his prophecy of this event. , 

<' And at the time of the end shaU the king of the South push at 
himf (Ptolemy is here meant;) and the king of the North (Antio- 
chus) shall come against him like a whirlwind, with chariots and 
with horsemen, ana with many ships; and he shall enter into the 
countries, and shall overflow and pass over. 

^< He shall enter also into the glorious laad,| and many countries 
shall be overthrown: but he shaU escape out of his hand. 

*< He shall stretch forth his hand ako upon the countries,^ and 
the land of Egvpt shall not escape. 

^ But he shall have power over the treasures of gold and silver,! 
and over the precious tilings of Egypt." 

If we compare the relation given by the author of the Maccabees 
with Daniel's prophecy, we find a perfect resemblance, except that 
the prophet is even moi^ clear and particular than the historian. 

Diodorus relates,ir that Antiochus, after this victory, conquered 
all Egypt, or at least the greatest part of it: for all the cities, Alex- 
andria excepted, opened their ^tes to the conqueror. He subdued 
Egypt with an astonishing rapidity, and did that '' which his fathers 
had not done,** nor his fathers' fathers."* 

Ptolemy either surrendered himself, or fell into the hands of An- 
tiochus, who at first treated him with kindness; had but one table 
with him; seemed to be greatly concerned for his welfare, and left 
him the peaceable possession of his kingdom, reserving to himself 
Pelusium, which was the key of it. For Antiochus assumed this 
appearance of friendship with no other view than to have the better 
opportunity of ruining him. ** They that feed of the portion of his 
meat diall destroy him."t+ 

Antiochus did not make a long stay in E^ypt at that tune; the 
news which was brought of the general revolt of the Jews, obliging 
him to march against them. 

• 1 ilaccab. L 1&-SX). tDan.jd.40. tVer.4L $V«t.42. JVer.43w 
1l%EncKpt.yaiet.I».aNi ♦•DwliLW. ttVer-BB. 
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In tbe mean time, tbe inhabitants of Alexandria, offended at 
PbUometor for having concluded an alliance with Antiochius raised 
Euergetes, his younger brother, to the throne in his stead. 

Antiochus, who had advice of what had passed in Alexandria, 
took this opportunity to return into Egypt, upon pretext of restor- 
ing the dethroned monarch, but in reanty to make himself absolute 
master of the kingdom. 

AtUiochu8*s third expediHon into EgypU 

<< And both these kin^* hearts shall be to do mischief;* and they 
shall speak hes at one twe ; but it shall not prosper : fbr yet the end 
ehall be at the time appointed. 

*< Then shall he (Antiochus) return into his land with great 
riches."t 

Antiochus's third e^qjedition could scarce be pomted out more 
clearly. That prince, hearing that the Alexandrians had raised 
Euergetes to the throne,' returned to Egypt upon the specious pre- 
tence of restoring Philometor : " Per honestam speciem majoris 
Ptolemsei reducendi in regnum."t After having overcome the 
Alexandrians in a sea-figbt at Pelusium, he laid siege to Alexan- 
dria. But finding the mhabitants made a strong opposition, he was 
contented with making himself again master of the lest of Egypt, 
in the name of his nephew, in whose behalf he pretended to have 
drawn the sword: " Cui regnum quseri suis viribus simulabat.V} 
They were then at Memphis, at the same table, and behaved to- 
wards one another with all the outward marks of a sincere friend- 
ship. The uncle seemed to have his nephew's interest at heart, 
and the nephew to repose the highest confidence in his imcle; but 
all this was mere show and outside, both dissembling their real 
sentiments. The uncle endeavoured to crush his nepnew ; " Cui 
regnum qujpri suis viribus simulabat,|| ut mox victorem aggredere- 
tnr;'' and the nephew, who saw through this desi^, voluntatis ejtu 
Ron ignanu, strove immediately to be reconciled to his brother. 
Thus did neither prosper in deceiving of the other: nothing was 
yet determined, and Antiochus returned into Syria. ^ 

ArUiochtis^s fourth expedition into Egypt, 

« At the time appointed he shall return and come towards the 
South,ir but it shall not be as the former, or as the latter. 

" For the ships of Chittim shall come against him.** Therefore 
he shall be grieved and return, and have indignation against the 
holy covenant.** 

Advice being brought Antiochus, that, the two brothers were 

•Dan. x!. 27. f Ver. 2a t Llv. I. xllv. n. J9. $ Llv. I. xlv. n. 11. 

EDoQa. in Dgniel. Liv. 1. xlv. n. 11.. IT Dan. xi. S(^ •*Ver.30. 
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reconciled, he threw off the mask, and Mc^bicA pf^bibly^^that htt 
intended to conquer Egypt for himselt*. And, to support bis pre* 
tensions, '< he returned towards the South," th»t is, into Egypt, but 
was not so successful. in this expedition as before. As he was 
advancing forward to besiege Alexandria,* Popilius and the other 
Roman ambassadors, who were on board a fleet composed of Ma- 
cedonian or Greek ships (for this the Hebrew word ChUtim signi- 
fies,) which they found at Delos, obliged him to lay down his arms, 
and leave Eg^rpt. He obeyed ; but " was grieved and returned, and 
had indignation against the holy covenant," and the city and temple 
of Jerusalem, as will be presently seen. 

Had the prophet been eye-witness to this event, would it have 
been possible for him to point it out in a clearer and more exact 
manner? - 

n. Crud penecuUofu exercised by Anttochtit agamd the Jewt^ and 
fordold by the prophet Darnel. 

I have mentioned and explained, in another place, the account 
which Daniel the prophet gives of Alexander the Great*s reign, and 
those of his four successors. 

" Behold a he-goat came from the West,t on the face of the whole 
earth, and touched not the ground." Is it possible to denote more 
plainly the rapidity of Alexander's conquests ? — " The he-goat 
waxed very great ;| and when he Was strong, the great horn was 
broken; and for it came up four notable ones towards the four winds 
of heaven." These are Alexander's four successors. " And out 
of one of them came forth a httle horn,} which waxed exceeding 
great, towards the South, and towards the East, and towards the 
pleasant land." This is Antiochus Epiphanes, who gained several 
victories towards the South and the East, and who strongly opposed 
the army of the Lord and the Jewish people, of whom God was the 
strength and the protector. 

The prophet afterwards points out the war- which Epiphanes 
proclaimed against the people of God, the priests of the Lord, his 
laws and his temple. 

" And it waxed great," (the hom,)|| " even to the host of heaven, 
and it cast down some of the host, and of the stars to the ground, 
and stamped upon them. Yea,ir he magnified himself even to the 
prince of the host^to God :) and by him the daily sacrifice waa 
taken away, and the place or his sanctuary was cast down. And 
a host was given him^amst the daily sacrifice by reason of trans- 
gression,** and it cast down the truth to the ground, and it practised 
and prospered. 

♦ Liv. 1. xlv. n. 10. t Dan. viili. 5. %Ym.B, $ Ver. 9. q Vcr M, 

IVer.ll. **Ver.l2 
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Daniel gave still greater extent to the same prophecy in liis 
eleventh chapter. , 

" His heart shall be against the holy covenant;''' and he shall do 
exploits. — ^He shall return, and have indignation against the holy 
covenant." 

During the siege of Alexandria,! a report had prevailed that An- 
tiochus was dead, and the Jews had been accused of expressing 
great joy at it. He thereupon marched to their city, stormed it, 
and exercised all the barbarity that his furv could suggest. About 
40,000 men were killed in the compass of three days,{ and the same 
number sold as slaves. Antiochus went into the temple, polluted 
it, and carried off all the vessels, treasures, and rich ornaments. 

After Popilius had forced him to leave Egypt,} he turned the 
fiury with which he was inflamed upon that occasion against the 
Jews. He sent Apollonius into Judea, with orders to kill all the 
men capable of bearing arms, and to sell the women and children. 
Accordingly, Apollonius made dreadful havoc in Jerusjtl^m, set fire 
to the city, beat down the walls, and carried the women and chil- 
dren into captivity. 

^ He shall return,]] and have intelligence with them that forsake 
the holy covenant. And arms shall stand on his part, and they 
shall pollute the sanctuary of strength, and shall take away the 
daily sacrifice, and they shall set up the abomination that niaketh 
desolate. And such as do wickedly against the covenant, shall he 
corrupt by flatteries.'' 

Antiochus declared openly for all thoEO who should renounce the 
law.H Having published an ordinniice, by which all the Jews in 
general were commanded, upon pain of death, to change their re- 
ugion, he sent some officers to Jerusalem, ordering them to pollute 
the temple, and abolish the worship of the Most High. Thev ac- 
cordingly dedicated this temple to Jupiter Olympius, and placed 
hs statue in it. They raised in every part of the city profane tem- 
ples and altars, where they forced the Jews to offer sacrifices, and 
eat of meats sacrificed to idols. Many, from the dread of the tor- 
ture, seemed to comply in all things required of them ; and even 
prompted others to imitate their dissimulation in order to coun- 
tenaDce their base apostacy. 

" And such as do wickedly agahist the covenant,** shall he (An- 
tiochus) corrupt by flatteries : but the people that do know their 
God, sh«dl be strong and do exploits." This manifestly points at 
old Eleazar, the seven Maccabees, and their mother, and a great 
number of other Jews, who courageously opposed the impious or- 
ders of the king. 

** And they that understand among the people,tt shaU instruct 

* Dan. zl. 28—30. f 1 Maccab. i. 21—34. 3 Maccab. v. 5—21. Joiepb. Lib^ 

4e Maccab. but. % We are told in the Maccabees, that it was twice this number 

S 1 Maccab. I. 30—34. 3 Maccab. v. 24—36. || Dan. zi. 30-33. IT 1 Maccab 
l.4S,lke. SMaccab.iT.7.4M.vi. l,&c. **Dan.xi.33. ttVer.33. 
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many: yet they shall fidl by the sword, and by flame, by captivity, 
and by spoil, many days." This relates chiefly to Mattathias ai^ 
ills sons. 

" Now when they shall fall,* they shall be holpen with a little 
help: but many shall cleave to them with flatteries." Mattathias 
and Judas Maccabeus supported the distressed nation, and the al- 
most universally abandoned religion, with so small a number of 
forces, that we can consider the success which the Almighty gq^e 
their arms no otherwise than as a miracle. Their troops grew more 
numerous by degrees, and a|lerwards formed a very considerable 
body. 

" And some of them of- understanding shall fall,t to try them, 
and to pur^e, and to make them white, even to the time of the end, 
because it is yet for a time appointed." The sufierings and death 
of those who steadfastly refused to obey the king's decree, was 
their glory and triumph. 

« And the king shall do according to his wlI14 and he shall ex- 
alt himself, and magnify himself a^ve every god, and shall speak 
marvellous thin^ agamst the God of gods, and shall prosper till 
the mdignation ^f (Sod) be accomplished: for that 'that is deter- 
mii^ed shall be done. 

'* Neither shall he regard the eod of his fathers,^ nor the desire 
of women, nor regard any god: tor he shall magnify himself* above 

Epiphanes ridiculed all religions. He plundered the templets of 
Greece, and wanted to rob that of Elymais. He exercised his im- 
pious fiiry chiefly against Jerusalem and the Jews, and almost 
without any resistance. The Almighty seemed to wink for a time 
at all the abominations which were committed in his tem]de, till 
his wrath against liis people was satisfied. 

'* But tidmgs out of the East,|| and out of the North, shall trou- 
ble him: therefore He shall go forth with great fury to destroy, and 
utterly to make away many." 

Antiochus was troubled when news was brought him, that tlie 
provinces of the East, and Artaxias king of Armenia towards the 
North, were in arms, and going to throw ofi* his yoke. ' 

Tacitusir tells us, that when Antiochus had formed a resolution 
to force the Jews to change their reU^on, and embrace that of the 
Greeks, the Parthians had revolted from Antiochus. Before he 
set out tor the provmccs on the other side of the Euphrates,^ he 
gave Lysias, whom he appointed regent of the kingdom in his ab- 
sence, half his army; commanding him to extirpate aU the Jews, 
and to settle other nations in their coimtry. 



• Dan. Ti. 34. f Ve*. 35. I Ver. 36. $ Ver. 37. || Ver. 44. 

V Antiochus demere 8ap<r«tit*onm vt Okoret Gnecorum dare adnixm^ quomlaai !•- 
lOTlniara gcntem ift melius mutaret, Pwttemm IkUo prohibitus est : nani M t 
Anaces defecerat nu>:«. i. v. c b. ♦• IMaccab. Ui. 31-^39. 
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" He shall plant the tahernacles of his palace [in Apadno]* be- 
tween the seas ill the glorious mountain fof Zabi;]t yet he shall 
come to his end, and none shall help him." The former part of 
tius verse, which is translated literally from the Hebrew, is very 
difficult to be explained, because of the two words Apadno and 
Zahi, which are not to be found in the ancient geography. The 
reader kn/jws that I do not take upon me to clear up these kind of 
difficulties. Porphyry, whom we have no reason to suspect, ima- 
mned that this verse alluded to Autiochus's expedition beyond the 
Euphrates, and to his death, which happened on that march. This 
is the opinion of the greatest part of the interpreters, and therefore 
we ought to be satisfied with it. 

The prophet therefore declares, that Antiochus shall pitch his 
camp near mount Zabi (doubtless the same with TabaJ where, 
according to Polybius,^ he died,) and that there he shall come to his 
md\ being abandoned by God, and having none to help him. We 
have seen how he expired in the most cruel agonies, and struck 
vith an unavailing repentance, which only increased his torments. 

Theodoret, St. Jerome, and several interpreters, take all that 
the prophet Daniel speaks concerning Antiochus Epiphanes in a 
double sense, as alluding to Antichrist. It is certain that this 
prince, who was equally unpious and cruel, is one of the most sen- 
sible, as well as most expressive, types of that enemy of Christ Je- 
sus and our holy religion. 

It is impossible for us, whilst we are reading this prophecy, not 
to be prodigiously struck when we see the justness and accuracy 
with which the prophet traces the principal characteristics of a 
king, whose history is so much blended with that of the Jews ; and 
we perceive evidently, that for this reason the Holy Spirit, either 
entirely omitting, or taking only a transient notice of the actions of 
other much more famous princes, dwells so long on those of An- 
tiochus Epiphanes. 

With what certainty does Daniel foretell a multitude of events, 
80 very remote, and which depended on so many arbitrary circr.m- 
Btances ! How manifestly did the Spirit, w^hich presented futurity . 
to his view, show it him as present, and in as clear a light, as if he 
had seen it with his bodily eyes! Do not the divine authority of the 
Scriptures, and by a necessary consequence, the certainty of the 
Christian reUgion, become by such proofs, in a manner, palpable 
and self-evident? 

No prophecy was ever fulfilled in so clear, so perfect, and so in- 
controvertible a manner as this. Poiphyry,|l the professed enemy 
of the Christian rehgion, as well as of the Holy Scriptures both of 

* N. B. The woids between the crotchets in this verse are not in our English transia 
tkm of the Bible. f Dan. zi. 45. 

% Taba, according to Polybius, was hi Persia ; and hi Paretacona, according to 
Qnlnthis Curtius. $ Folyb. in Excerpt. Vales, p. 145. 

I Porptayiy was a learned heathen, bom at Tyre. A. D. S33, and wrote ft very volu 
feteow tveatiae afatam the Christian religion. 
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toe Old and New Testament, being infinitely perplexed at finding 
80 great a conformity between the events foretold by Daniel ^d the 
relations given by the best historians, did not pretend to deny tils 
conformity, for that would have been repugnant to plain sense, aid 
denying the shining of the sun at noon-day. However, he took 
another course, in order to undermine the authority of the Scrip- 
tures. He himself laboured, by citing all the historians extant at 
that time, and which are since lost, to show, at great length, tiaat 
whatever is written in the eleventh chapter of Daniel, happened 
exactly as foretold by that prophet : ,and he inferred from this perfect 
uniformity, that so exact a detail of so great a number of events, 
could not possibly have been written by Daniel so many years be- 
fore they happened; and that this work must certainly have be^ 
written by some person who lived after Antiochus Epiphanes, and 
borrowed Daniel's name. 

In this contest between the Christians and Heathens, the former . 
would indisputably ^arir their cause, could they be able to demon- 
strate, by good proofs, that Daniel's pr/)phecies were really written 
by him. Wow this they proved unanswerably, by citing the testi- 
mony of a whole people, I mean the Jews; whose Evidence could 
not be suspected nor disallowed, as they were still greater enemies 
to the Christian religion than the Heathens themselves. The re- 
verence they had for the sacred writings, of which Providence had 
appointed them the depositaries and guardians, was carried to such 
a pitch, that they would have thou^t him a criminal and sacrile- 
gious wretch who should have attempted only to-transpose a sin^ 
word, or change one letter in them. What idea, then, would they 
have entertained of that man who should pretend to introduce aqy 
supposititious books among them? Such are the witnesses who 
attested the genuineness of Daniel's prophecies. And were ever 
proofs so convincing, or cause so victorious? " Thy testimonies . 
Me very sure, O Lord, for ever."* 

ftal.zciii.5. 
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This twentieth book contains three articles. In the first, the 
iiistory of Per8e\4^, the last king of Macedonia, is related. He 
reigned eleven years, and was dethroned in the year of the world 
3836. Tiie second article goes on from the defeat of Perseus to 
the ruin of Corinth, which was taken and burnt in the year of 
the world 3858, and includes something more than twenty-mie 
years. The tMrd article contains the history of Syria and that 
of Egypt, which are generally joined together. That of Syria 
comprises almost 100 years from Antiochus Eupator, son of An- 
^ tiocbus !^piphanes, to Antiochus Asiaticus, under whom Syria 
became part of the Roman empire, that is to say, from' the year 
of the world 3840 to 3939. The history of Egypt mcludes also 
100 years, from the twentieth year of Ptolemy rhilometor, till 
the expulsion of Ptolemy Auletes; that is, from the year of the 
worid 3845 to the year 3946. 

ARTICLE I. 

This article contains eleyen years, being the duration of the raign 
of Perseus, the last king of Macedonia, from the year of the worid 
3826 to 3837. 
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SECT. I. 

PeneotpreiMret wcretly fbr a war aninit the BomaiM. He endeavDura a reeoneilia 
tloii wlUi the Achcana In vain. His secret measures not unluiown at Eome. £a 
menes arrives there, and informs the senate of them. Peiseus auempts to rid himself 
of that prince, first by aasanination, and afterwards by person. The R/wniiiMi biesk 
with Pcrof us. DilTerent opinions aiid dispositions of the Icings and states, in rerazd 
to the Macedonian war. After sevetal eflaUasks on both sides, the warisdeelared in 
form. 

A. M. 38»i. The death of Philip happened very opportunely 

Aat J. c. 178. for suspending the war against the Romans,* and 

fiiving them time to prepare for it. That pnnce had formed a strange 
design, and had already begun to put it in execution; this was, to 
bring a considerable body of troops, both horse and foot, from Eu- 
ropean Samatia, which now forms part of Poland. Certain Gauk 
had settled near the mouths of Borysthenes, now called the Nieper, 
and had taken the name of Bastarne. That people were neither 
accustomed to till the earth, to feed cattle, nor to engage in com- 
merce: they lived by war, and sold their services to any people that 
would emplojTthem. After they had passed the Danube, Philip was 
to have settled them upon the lands of the Dardanians, whom he 
had resolved utterly to exterminate; because, being very near neigh- 
bours of Macedonia, they never failed to take every favourable oc- 
casion for makingr inroads into it. The Bastarnae were to leave 
their wives and children in this new settlement, and to march into 
Italy, in order to enrich themselves with the booty they were in 
hopes of making there. Whatever the success might be, Philip 
conceived he should find great advanta£res in it: If it should happen 
that the Bastamte were conquered by the Romans, he should easily 
be consoled for theii' defeat in seeing himself delivered from his 
dangerous.nei^hbours, the Dardanians, by their means; and if their 
irruption into Italy succeeded, whilst tlie Romans were employed 
in repulsing these new enemies, he should have time to recover all 
he had lost in Greece. Th^ Bastamie were already upon tJieir 
march, and were considerably advanced, when they received advice 
of Philip's death. This news, and several accidents that befell them, 
suspended their first design, and they dispersed into different parts. 
Antigonus, whom Philip mtendcd for his successor, had been em- 
ployed agaii]^t his will in negotiating this affair. At his return, 
Perseus put him to death; and to secure himself the better on the 
throne, sent ambassadors to the Romans, to demand that they would 
renew with him the alliance they had made with his father, and that 
the senate would acknowledge him king. His sole intent was to 
gain time. 
A. M. 38S9. ' Part of the Bastame had pursued their march,f 
Ant. J. c. 175 and were actuaUy at war with the Dardanians 
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The Romans took umbrage at it. Perseus excused himself by his 
imbassadorsy and represented that he had not sent for them, and 
had no share in their enterprise. The senate, without making^ any 
fiuther inquiry into the afiair, contented themselves with advising 
him to take care that he observed inviolably the treaty made with 
the Romans. The Bastarnte, after having gained some advantages 
at first, were at length reduced, the greatest part of them at least;, 
to return into their own country. It is sud, that having found the 
Danube frozen over, in endeavouring to pass it, the ice broke under 
them, and a great number of them were swallowed up in the river. 

A. M. 383a It was known at Rome that Perseus had sent 

Am. J. c. 174. ambassadors to Carthage,* and that the senate had 
given them audience in the night, in the temple of ^Esculapius. It 
was thought proper to send ambassadors into Macedonia to observe 
the conduct of that prince. He had lately reduced the Dolopians,t 
who refused to obey him, by force of arms. After that expedition 
he advanced towards Delphi, upon pretence of consulting the oracle; 
but in reality, as it was believed, of having an opportunity to make 
the tour of Greece, and negotiate alliances. This journey at first 
alarmed the whole country, and occasioned so general a consterna- 
tion, that even Eumenes did not think himself sale in Pergamus. 
But Perseus, as soon as he had consulted the oracle, returned into 
his own kmgdom, passing through Phthiotis, Achaia, and Thessaly, 
without committing any hostilities in his march. ^He afterwards 
sent either ambassadors or circular letters to all the states through 
w^ch he bad passed, to demand that they'would forget such sub- 
jects of discontent as they might have had under the reign of his 
&ther, which ought to be buried in his grave. 

His principal attention was to reconcile himself with the Achse- 
ans. Their league, and the city of Athens, had carried their hatred 
and resentment so high against the Macedonians, as by a decree to 
prohibit all intercourse with them. This declared enmity gave the 
slaves, who fled from Achaia, the opportunity of retiring into Mace- 
donia, where they found an assured ^ylum, and knew they should 
not be followed or claimed after that general interdiction. Perseus 
caused all these slaves to be seized, and sent them back to the 
Achseans, with an obliging letter, in which he exhorted them to 
take effectual methods for preventing their slaves from making his 
dominions their place of refuge any longer. This was tacitly de- 
manding the re-establishment of their ancient intercourse. Xenar- 
ohus, who was at that time in office, and desirous of making his 
oourt to the king, seconded his demand very strongly, and was 
supported b/ those who were most solidtous for recovering their 
slaves. 

Calliciates,one of, the principal persons of the assembly, who was 
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convinced that the lafety of the letgoe consisted in the inviolalila 
observance of the treaty concluded with the Romans, represented, 
that a reconciliation with Macedonia was a direct infraction of it, 
whilst that kingdom was making preparations to declare war agamst 
Rome as soon as possible. He concluded, that it was necessary to 
leave things in their present condition, till time should ascertain 
whether their fears were just or not. That if Macedonia conUnoed 
in peace with Rome, it would be time enough when that ai^ared, 
to re-establish an intercourse with them; without which, a re-unioa 
would be precipitate and dangerous. 

Acron, Xenarphus's brother, who spoke after Callicrates, did 
his utmost to prove that such terrors were without foundation; 
that the question did not relate to the making of a new treaty 
and alliance with Perseus, and much less to coming to a ruptore 
with the Romans, but solely to reverse a decree, for which the 
injustice of Philip might have given room, but which Perseus, who 
had no share in his father's conduct, was undoubtedly &r &om 
deserving. That that prince could not but be assured, that, in case 
of a war against the Romans, the league would not fail to declare 
for them. '* But," added he, " whilst the peace subsists, if animosi- 
ties and dissentions are not made to cease entirely, it is at least 
reasonable to suspend them, and to let them^leep for awhile." 

Nothing was concluded in this assembly. As it was taken amiss 
that the king had contented himself with only sending them a 
letter; ho afterwards sent ambassadors to the assembly, which had 
been summoned to Megalopolis. But those who apprehemfed 
giving Rome offence, used such effectual means, that they were 
refused audience. 

A M. 3831. The ambassadors sent by the senate into Mace- 

Anu J. o. 173. donia,* reported, at their return, that they could 
not get access to the king, upon pretence that he was sometknetf 
abroad, and sometimes incUsposed; two subterfuges equally false. 
That, for the rest, it appeared plainly, that ffreat preparations were 
inakinff for war, and that it was reasonable to expect it would 
speedify break out. They eave an account also of the state in 
. which they found iEtolia ; mat it was in great commotion from 
domestic divisions, which the violence of two contending parties 
had carried to the utmost excess; and that their authority had not 
been capable of uniting and appeasing the persons at the head of 
them. 

As Rome expected a war with Macedonia, preparations were 
made for it by the religious ceremonies, which amongst the Romans 
always preceded declarations of war; that is to say, l^ expiation 
of prodimes, and various sacrifices offered to the gods. 

Marcdlus was one of the ambassadors whom the senate had 
sent into Greece. After having appeased to the utmost of his 
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power the tronbles of iEtolia, he went mto Peloponnesus, where he 
Aad caused the assembly of the Achaeons to be summoned. He 
extremely applauded their zeal, m having constantly adhered to 
the decree, which prohibited all intercourse with the kings of 
Macedonia. This was an open declaration of what the Romans 
thought with regard to Perseus. 

That prince was incessantly soliciting the Grecian cities, by 
frequent embassies and magnificent promises, far exceeding hie 
power to perform. They were suflSciently inclined in his favour, 
and lar more than in that of Eumenes, though the latter had ren- 
dered ffreat services to most of those cities ; and those who formed 
part of his dominions would not have changed condition with such 
as were entirely free. There was, however, no comparison between 
the two princes in point of character and manners. Perseus was 
utterly infamous for his crimes and cruelties. He was accused of 
having murdered his wife with his own hands, after the death of 
his father; of having made away^with Apelles, whose aid he had 
used in destrojring his brother; and of havmg committed many- 
other murders, both within and without his kingdom. On the con- 
trary, Eumenes had rendered himself esteemed by his tenderness 
for his brothers and relations ; by his justice in governing his sub- 
jects; and by his generous propensity to do good and to serve 
others. Notwithstanding this difference of character, they gave 
Perseus the preference; whether it was that the ancient grandeur 
of the Macedonian kings inspired them with contempt for a state 
whose origin was wholly recent, and whose birth they had witness- 
ed; or that the Greeks had some change in view; or because they 
were pleased in having some support in him to hold the Romans in 
respect, 

Perseus was particularly attentive in cultivating the amity of 
the Rhodians,* and in separating them from the side of Rome. It 
was from Rhodes that Laodice, the daughter of Seleucus, went to 
share the Macedonian throne with Perseus, by marrying him. The 
Rhodians had fitted hinv,out as fine a fleet as could be imagined. 
Perseiis had furnished the materials, and j^ave gold ribands to 
every soldier and seaman who came with Laodice. A sentence 
passed by Rome in favour of the Lycians against the people of 
Rhodes, had extremely exasperated the latter. Perseus endeav- 
oured to take advantage of their resentment against Rome to 
attach them to himself. 

A. M. 3832. The Romans were not ignorant of the measures 

Ant. J. c. 172. taken by Perseus to bring over the states of 
Greece into his views;! Eumenes came expressly to Rome to inform 
them at large of his proceedings. He was received there with all 
pos8il])e marks of distinction. He declared that, besides his desire 
to pay his homage to the gods and men, to whom he owed an 
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establishment which left him nothing to wish,he had undertaken this 
yoyafi^e expressly to advise the senate in person' to be up<m their 

Siard a^nst the enterprises of Perseus. That that prince had 
herited his father's hatred for the Romans as well as his crown, 
and omitted no preparations for a war which he believed in a man- 
nor fallen to him m nsht of succession. That the long peac? 
Macedonia had enjoyed supplied him with the means of ro.J -v 
numerous and formidable troops; that he had a rich and powerlSi. 
kingdom ; that he was himself in the flower of his youth, foU of 
ardour for miUtary expeditions, to which he had been early inured 
in the sight and under the conduct of his father, and in which he 
had since much exercised himself, in different enterprises a^nst 
his neighbours. That he was highly considered by the cities of 
Greece and Asia, though it was impossible to say by what sort of 
merit he had acquired th?.t influence, unless it were by his enmity 
for the Romans. That he was upon as good terms with powerful 
kings. That he had espoused the daughter of Seleucus, and given 
his sister in marriage to Prusias. That he had found means to 
engage the BoDotians in his interest, — a very warlike people, whom 
his father had never been able to bring over; and that, but for the 
opposition of a few persons well affected to the Romans, he cer- 
tainly would have renewed the alliance with the Achaean confede- 
rates. That it was to Perseus the iEtolians applied for aid in their 
domestic troubles, and not to the Romans. That, supported by 
these powerful allies, he made such preparations for war himself, 
as put him into a condition to dispense with any foreign aid. That 
he had 30,000 foot, 5000 horse, and provisions for ten years. That, 
besides his immense annual revenues from the mines, he had enough 
to pay 10,000 foreiffn troops for a like number of years, without 
reckoning those of liis own kingdom. That he had laid up in his 
arsenals a sufficient quantity of arms to equip three armies as great 
as that he had actuaUy on foot; and that, though Macedonia should 
be incapable of supplying him with troops, Thrace (which was an 
inexhaustible nursery of soldiers) was at his devotion. Eumenes 
added, that he advanced nothing upon simple conjecture, but upon 
the certain knowledge of facts, founded upon the best information. 
*' For the rest," said he, in concluding, « having discharged the duty 
which my regard and gratitude for the Roman people made indis- 
pensable, and delivered my conscience, it only remains for me to 
implore all the gods and goddesses, that they would insjure you 
with sentiments and measures consistent with the glory of your 
empire, and the preservation of your friends and allies, whose safety 
depends upon yours." 

The senators were much affected with this discourse. Nothing 
that passed in the senatej except that king Eumenes had spoken, 
was known abroad, or suffered to take air at first; so inviolably 
were the deliberations of that august assembly kept secret. 

The ambassadors from king Perseus had audience some day* 
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ifter. ,They fi)und the senate highly prejudiced against their mas* 
ter; and what Harpalus (one of them) said in his speech, inflamed 
them still more against him. It was, that Perseus desired to he 
believed upon his own word, when he declared he had neither done 
nor said any thing that argued an enemy. That, as for the rest, 
if he discovered that they were obstinately bent 'upon a rupture 
with him, he should know how to defend himself with valour. 
That the fortune and events of war are, always hazardous and 
uncertain. 

The cities of Greece and Asia, anxious for the effect which 
these embassies might produce at Rome, had also sent deputies 
thither under different pretexts, especially the Rhodians, who sus- 
pected that Eumenes had joined them in his accusation against Per- 
seus; and they were not deceived. In an au4ience granted them, 
they inveighed violently against Eumenes, reproaching him with 
having stirred up Lycia against the Rhodians, and of having ren 
dered himself more insupportable^to Asia than Antiochus himself. 
This discourse was very agreeable to the Asiatic people, who se- 
cretly favoured Perseus; but very much displeased the senate, and 
had no other effect than to make them suspect the Rhodians, and 
hold Eumenes in higher consideration, from this kind of conspiracy 
which they saw formed against him. He was dismissed in conse- 
quence with the highest honours and great presents. 

Harpalus having returned into Macedonia with the utmost dili- 
gence, reported to Perseus,* that he had left the Romans in a dis- 
position not to defer long a declaration of war against him. The 
king was not dispkased with his account, believing himself in a 
condition, with the great preparations he had made, to support it 
with success. He was morfe particularly glad of a rupture with 
Eumenes, from whom he suspected that Rome had been apprized 
of his most secret measures; and began with declaring against him, 
not by the way of arms, but by that of the most criminal treachery. 
He despatched Evander of Crete, the general of his auxiliary 
forces, with three Macedonians, who had already been employed 
by him upon like occasions, to assassinate that prince. Perseus 
knew that he was preparing for a journey to Delphi, and directed 
hb assassins to Praxo, a woman of condition, in whose house he 
had lodged when he was in that city. They lay in ambush in a 
defile, so narrow that two men could not pass abreast. When the 
king came there, the assassins, from the heights where they had 
posted themselves, rolled two great stones down upon him, one of 
which fell upon his head, and laid him senseless upon the earth, 
and the other wounded him considerably in the shoulder ; after 
which they poured a hail of lesser stones upon him. All that were 
with him fled, except one who stayed to assist him. The assassins, 
beheving the king dead, made off to the top of mount Parnassus 
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His offieeni, when they returned, found him without motion, leJ 
most without life. When he came a little to himself, he waa 
carried to Corinth, and trom thence into the island of iEgina, where 
great care was taken to cure his wounds, but With so much secre- 
cy that no one was admitted into his chamber; which gave reason 
^o believe him dead. That report spread even to Asia. Attalua 
gave credit to it too readily for a good brother ; and looking upon 
himself already as kiog, was preparing to espouse the widow. Eu- 
menes, at their first interview, could not forbear making him some 
gentle reproaches upon that head, though he had at firet resolved 
to dissemble his sentiments of his brother's imprudence. 

Perseus had attempted at the same time to poison him by the 
means of Rammius, who had made a voyage into Macedonia. He 
was a rich citizen of Brundusium, who received in his house all 
the Roman generals, foreign noblemen, and even princes, who pass- 
ed through that city, "fhe king put into his hands a very subtle 
poison, for him to five to Eumenes when he should come to his 
house. Rammius did not dare to refuse this commission, however 
great his horror for it, lest the king should make a trial of the 
draught upon himself; but he set out with a full resolution not to 
execute it. Having been informed that Valerius was at Chalcis, 

ra his return from his embassy into Macedonia, he went to him, 
overed the whole, and attended him to Rome. Valerius also 
carried Praxo thither along with him, at whose house the assas- 
sins had lod^red in DelphL When the senate had heard these two 
witnesses, alter such black attempts, they thought it unnecessary 
to deliberate longer upon declaring war against a prince who made 
use of assassinations and poison to rid himself of his enemies, and 
proceeded to take due measures for the success of so important 
an enterprise. 

Two embassies which amved at Rome about the same time, 
cave the senate great pleasure. The first came from Ariarathes, 
king of Cappadocia, the fifth of that name. He sent the son whom 
he intended for his successor, to Rome, to be educated there, from 
his earliest infancy, in the principles of the Romans, and to form 
himself in tlie great art of reigning, by the conversatibn and study 
of their great men; and he desired that the Roman people would 
take him under their care and tuition. The young prince was re- 
ceived with all the marks of distinction that coula be shown him; 
and the senate caused a commodious house to be provided for him 
and his train at the expense of the public. The other embassy was 
from the Thracians, who desired to be admitted into the alUance 
and amity of the Romans. 

As soon as Eumenes* was entirely recovered, he repaired to 
Pergamus, and applied himself in making preparations for wai* with 
Uttoommon ardour, inflamed more than ever by the new crime of 
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hi enemy. The senate sent ambassadors to comi>liment him upon 
ibe extreme danger he had escaped ; and de^Mitched others at the 
same time to confirm the kings, their allies, m their ancient amity 
with- the Roman people. 

They bad sent also to Persons to make their complaints, and U 
demand satisfaotion. These ambassadors, seeing they could not have 
audience, though many days had elapsed, set out in order to return 
to Rome. The king caused them to be recalled. They repre- 
sented that by the treaty concluded with Philip his father, and a^ 
terwards renewed with him, it was expressly stipulated, that he 
^K>uld not carry the war out of his own kingaom, nor attack the 
Roman people. They then enumerated all his infractions of that 
treaty, and demanded that restitution should be made to the allies 
of all he had taken from them by force. The king repUed only 
with rage and reproaches^ taxing the Romans with their avarice 
and pride, and the insupportable haughtiness with which they treat- 
ed kings, to whom they pretended to dictate laws as to their slaves. 
Upon their demanding a positive answer, he referred them to the 
next day, as he- intended to give it them in writing. The sub- 
stance of it was, that the treaty concluded with his father did not 
affect him: that if he had accepted it, it was not because he im- 
proved it, but because he could not do otherwise, not being suffi- 
ciently estabhshed upon the throne: that if the Romans were willing 
to enter into a new treaty, and would propose reasonable condi- 
tions, he should consider what it was necessary for him to do. The 
king, after having delivered this writing, withdrew abruptly ; and 
the ambassadors declared that the Roman people renounced his 
alliance and amity. The king returned in great wrath, and told 
them in a menacing tone, that they were to take care to quit his 
kingdom in three days. At their return to Rome, they reported 
the result of their embassy; and added, that they had observed, in 
an the cities of Macedonia through winch they passed, that great 
preparations were making for war. 

The ambassadors that had been sent to the kings in alliance with 
the Romans, reported that they found Eumenes in Asia, Antio- 
ohus in Syria, and Ptolemy in £g]rpt, well inclined to the Roman 
people, and ready to do every thing that should be desired of them. 
The senate would nol grant audience to the ambassailors of Gen- 
tius, king of lUyria, who was accused of holding intelligence with 
Perseus ; and deferred hearing those from the Khodians, who had 
also rendered themselves suspected, till the new consuls entered 
upon their office. However, not to lose time, orders were given 
for fitting out a fleet of fifty galleys, to sail as soon as possible for 
Macedonia, which was executed without delay. 

A. M. 3833. p. Licinius Crassus and C. Cassius Lon^inus, 

Aiit. J. c. 17L yfQj^ elected consuls, and Macedonia fell byiot to 
Lidnius. 
^ .Not only Rome and Italy> but all the kings and cities, as well 
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of Europe as Asia, had their eyes fixed upon the two ^reat pow^*^ 
ers on the point of entering into a war. 

Etimenes was animatecTby an ancient hatred against Persensy 
and still more by the new crime, which had almost cost him hia 
life in his journey to DelphL 

Prusias, king of Bithynia, had resolved to stand neuter, and wait 
tho event. He flattered himself that the Romans would not in- 
sist upon his taking up arms against his wife's brother ; and hoped 
that, if Perseus were victorious, that prince would easily acquiesce 
in his neutrality at the request of his sister. 

Ariarathes, king of Cappadocia, besides having promised to aid 
the Romans, inviolably adhered, either in war or peace, to the 
party which Eumenes espoused, after having contracted an affinity 
with him, by ffivin^ him his daughter in marriage. 

Antiochus nad formed a design to possess himself of Egypt, 
relying upon the weakness of the king's youth, and the indotence 
and cowardice of those who had the care of his person and afibirs. 
He imagined that he had found a plausible pretext fbr making war 
upon that prince, by disputing Ccele-syria with him ; and that the 
Romans, employed in the war with Macedonia, would not obstruct 
his ambitious designs. He had, however, declared to the senate 
by bis ambassadors, that they might dispose of all his forces, and 
had repeated the same promise to the ambassadors whom the 
Romans had sent to him. 

Ptolemy, through his tender age, was incapable of resolvmg finr 
himself. His guardians were making preparations for the war 
with Antiochus, in defence of Coele-syria, and promised to contri 
bute every thing in their power to aid the Romans in the Mace 
donian war. 

Masinissa supplied the Romans with com, troops, and elephants, 
and intended to send his son Misagenes to join them. His plan and 
political motives were the efiect of his desire to possess himself oi 
the Carthaginian territories. If the Romans conquered, he ccm* 
eeived it impossible to execute that project, because they would 
never suffer him to ruin uie Carthaginians entirely ; in which case 
he should continue in his present condition. If, on the contrary, 
the Roman power, which alone, out of policy, prevented him from 
extending his conquests, and at that time supported Carthage, 
should happen to be reduced, he expected, m consequence, to rnSkQ 
himself master of all Africa. 

Gentius, kin? of Illyria, had cnly rendered himself much sus- 
pected by the Romans, without knowing, however, which party he 
should choose; and it seemed, that if he adhered to either, it would 
be rather out of caprice and by chance, than from any fixed plan 
or regular project. 

^ As for Cotys of Thrace, king of the Odryse, he had declared 
openly for the Macedonians. 

Such was the disposition of the kings with regard to the Mace* 
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dooiBn war. As fbr the states and free cities, the populace wer% 
universally inclined in favour of Perseus and the Macedonians. 
The opinions of the persons in authority amongst those states and 
cities were divided into three classes. Some of them abandoned 
themselves so abjectly to the Romans, that by their blind devotion 
to them they lost all credit and authority amon^ their citizens ; and 
of these, few concerned themselves about the justice of the Roman 
^vemment; most of them having no viows but to their private 
interest, convinced that their influence in their cities would prevail 
ill proportion to the services they should render the Romans. The 
i^cond class was of those who gave entirely into the king's mea- 
sures ; some, because their debts and the bad state of their affairs 
made them desire a change; others, because the pomp that leigns 
in the courts of kings, upon which Perseus valued himself, agreed 
best with their own pride and vanity. A third class, which were 
the most prudent and judicious, if. it were absolutely necessary to 
take either part, would have preferred the Romans' to the king's; 
but had it been lefl to their choice, they would have been best 
satisfied that neither of the parties should become too powerful by 
reducing the other; but, preserving a kind of equality and balance, 
should always continue in peace; because then one of them, by 
taking the weaker states under its protection, whenever the other 
should attempt to oppress them, would render the condition of them 
all more happ^ and secure. In this kind of indeterminate neutrahty 
they saw, as from a place of safety, the battles and dangers of those 
who had engaged either in one party or the other. 

The Romans, after having according to their laudable custom 
discharged all the duties of religion, offered solemn prayers and 
sacrifices to the ^ods, and made vows fbr the happy success of the 
enterprise for which they had been so long preparing, declared war 
in form against Perseus, king of Macedonia, except he made 
immediate satisfaction in regard to the several grievances already 
more than once explained to him. 

At the same time arrived ambassaddrs from him, who said that 
the king their master was much amazed at their having made troops 
enter -Macedonia, and that he was ready to give the senate all the 
satisfaction that could be required. As it was known that Perseus 
sought only to gain time, they were answered, that the consul 
Licinius would te soon in Macedonia, with his army ; and that if 
the king desired peace in earnest, he might send his ambassadors 
to him, but that he need not give himseSf the trouble of sending 
any more into Italy, where they would not be received ; and for 
themselves, they were ordered to quit it in twelve days. 

The Romans omitted nothing that might contribute to the success 
of their arms.* They despatched ambissadors on all sides to their 
allies^ to animate and confirm those who persisted to pidhere to 
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them, to determine soch ai were flactaatmg and aneeitaln, anil to 
intimidate tiioee who apneared inclined to break with them. 

Whilst they were at Larissa, in Thcssaly, ambassadors arrived 
there from Perseus, who had orders to address tbemselves to Mar- 
ciu0« one of the Roman ambassadors, to remind hini of the anctent 
ties of friendship his father had contracted with king Philip, and 
to demand an interview between him and tlieir master.' Marcius 
answered, that bis father had often spoken of king Philip's friraid- 
ship and hospitality; and appointed a place near the river Pcneus 
for the interview. They went thither some dajrs afler. The kiiig 
had a great train, and was surromided with a crowd of great lor£ 
and £[uards. The ambassadors were no less attended; many of 
the citizens of Larissa, and of the deputies from other states, wlioi* 
had repaired thither, making it a duty to go with them, weU pleased 
with that occasion of carrying home what they should see and 
hear. They had besides a curiosity to be present at an interview 
between a great king and the ambassadors of the most powerful 
people in the world. 

After some difficulties, which arose about the ceremonial, and 
which were soon removed in favour of the Romans, who had the 
precedency, they began to confer. Their meeting was hagfily 
respectful on both sides. They did not treat 'each other like ene- 
mies, but rather as friends, bound by the sacred ties of hospitality* 
Marcius, who spoke first, began by excusing himself for the unhappy 
necessity he was under of reproaching a prince for whom he had 
the highest consideration. He afterwards expatiated upon all the 
causes of complaint the Roman people had against hmi, an^ his * 
various infractions of treaties with them. He msisted very much 
on his attempt upon Eumenes, and concluded with professing, that 
he should be very glad the king would supply him with good reasons 
for his conduct, <md thereby enable him to plead his cause, and 
justify him before the senate. 

Perseus, after having touched lightly upon the affair of Eumenes, 
which he seemed astonished that anv one should presume to impute 
to him without any proof, rather tnan to so many otiiers of that 

Erince*s enemies, entered into a long detail, and replied, as well as 
e was able, to the several heads of the accusation against him. 
*< Of this I am assured,'"" said he in concluding, *•< that my conscience 
does not reproach me with having committed any fault knowingly, 
and with premeditated design, against the Romans ; and if 1 have 
done any thin^ unwarily, a,pprized as I now am, it is in my power 
to amend it. 1 have certainly done nothing to deserve the impla- 
cable enmity with which I am pursued, as if 1 had been guilty of 

* Omsetos mlbi fuin, nihil m« ■dentem dellquine; et si quid fecerim imprudentiil 
tapM» '*<nrlgi me et emendarl caiUgBtione hike pone. Nihil eeiti Imaaabile^ nee 
quo4 b H) et armia peraequendum eara cenieatia, commisi: aut ftmtri clementia 
tfwrrttMk ne veftra tvaam rul^ata per gentee est. h taliinu de eatiale, que rix querela 
•t«i9Qi |idooedignBaant,Bi«uicapltia,etRgtoMciiBbeIlaliifeitii. Urn, 
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tie blackest and most enonnoiis crimee, which were neither to be 
expiated nor forgiven. It must be without foundation, that the 
clemency and wisdom of the Roman people are universally extolled, 
if for auch slight causes as scarce merit complaint and remon- 
Btrance, they take up arms and make war upon kings in alliance 
with them."^ 

The result of this conference was, that Perseus should send new 
ambas^idor^ to Rome, in order to try all possible means to prevent 
a rapture and open war. This waa a snare laid by the artful com- 
missioner for the king's inadvertency, in order to gain time. He 
kigned at first great difficulties in complying with the truce 
demanded by Perseus, for time to send his ambassadors to Rome, 
and seemed at last to accede to it only out of consideration for the 
king. The true reason was, because the Romans had not yet 
either troops or general in a condition to act; whereas on the side 
of Perseus every thing was ready; and if he had not been amused 
by the vain hope of a peace, he miffht have taken the advantag^e 
of a conjuncture so favourable for himself, and so contrary to his 
enemies, to have entered upon action. 

After this interview the Roman ambassadors advanced into 
B<Botia, where there had been great commotions ; some declaring 
for Perseus/and others for the Romans ; but at Icn^h the latter 
party prevailed. The Thebans, and the other people of Bceotia, 
by their example, made an alliance with the Romans ; each by 
th^ own deputies, and not by the consent of the whole body of 
the nation according to ancient custom. In this manner the Bgbo 
tians, from having rashly engaged in the party of Perseus, after 
having formed, throus^h a long course pf time, a republic which on 
severm occasions had preserved itself from the greatest dansfers, 
saw themselves separated and governe(^ by as many councils as 
there were cities in the province; all of which in the sequel 
remained independent of each other ; and formed no longer one 
• united league as at first. And this was an efiect of the Roman 
policy, which divided them, to make them weak; well knowing 
that it was much easier to bring them into their measures, and 
subject them by that means, than if they were still all united 
{ together. No other cities in Bceotia, except Coronaea and Ilaliar- 
' tus, persisted in the alliance with Perseus. 

Prom Bceotia the commissioners went into Peloponnesus. The 
! assembly of the Achean league was summoned to Ar^os. Tliey 
I demanded only 1000 men, to garrison Chalcis, till the Roman army 
I should enter Ureece : which troops were ordered thither immedi- 
ately. Marcius and Atilius, having terminated the afiairs of 
I Greece, returned to Rome in the begmning of the winter. 
1 About the same time Rome sent new commissioners into the 
moat considerable islands of Asia,* to exhort them to send power 

* JUT. 1.1III.B. 45-481 Po^kL(fttlxlv.--]STUi. 
fOL. ni. L 
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f^il aid into the field tgainet Perseus. The Rhodions signal&ed 
tiiemseWes upon this occasion. Hegedlochus, who was at that 
time Prytanis (the principal magistrate was so called,) had prepared 
the people, hy representing to them that it was necessary to efface 
bv actions, and not by words only, the bad impressions with which 
iifiimenes had endeavoured to inspire the Romans in regard to their 
fifielity. So that upon the arrival of the ambassadors, tbey showed 
them a fleet of forty ships, entirely equipped, and ready to sail upon 
the first orders. This acpreeable surprise was highly pleasing to 
the Romans, who returned from thence exceedin^y satisfied with 
so conspicuous a zeal, which had even anticipated their demands. 

Perseus, in consequence of his* interview with Marcius, sent 
ambassadors to Rome to treat there upon what had been proposed 
in that conference. 

He despatched other ambassadors with letters for Rhodes and 
Byzantium, m • which he explained what had passed in the inter 
view, and deduced at large the reasons upon which his conduct 
wa/) founded. He exhorted the Rhodians in particular to remain 
quiet< and to wait as mere spectators till they saw what reso 
lutions the Romans would take. "If, contrary to the treaties 
subsisting between us, they attack me, you will be," said he, " the 
mediators between the two nations. All the world is interested 
in their continuing to live in peace, but it behooves none more than 
you to endeavour to reconcile them. Defenders not only of your 
own, but of the liberty of all Greece, the more zeal and ardour 
you have for so great a good,.the more ought you to be upon your 
guard against every one who should attempt to inspire you with 
different sentiments. You cannot but know, that the certain means 
to reduce Greece into slavery,* is to make it dependent upon one 
people only, without leaving it any other to have recourse to." The 
ambassadors were received with great respect: but were answered, 
that, in case of war, the king was desired not to rely upon the 
Rhodians, nor to^ demand any thing of them to the prejudice of the 
allianqg^they had made with the Romans. The same ambassadors 
went also into Bceotia, where they had almost as little reason to be 
satisfied; only a few small cities separating from the Thebans to 
embrace the king's party.f , 

Marcius and Atilius at their return to Rome reported to the 
senate the success of their commission. They dwelt particularly 
upon their address, in their stratagem to deceive Perseus, by grant- 
ing him a truce, which prevented him from begiiming the war im- 
mediately with advantage, as he might have done, and gave the 
Romans time to complete their preparations, and to take the field. 
They did not forget their dexterity in dissolving the general assem- 

* Com caeteroruin Id hitercaM, turn prccipuS Rhodioram, giii plui Inter alias dvitatea 
dtanitate atqae opibus excellant : qua aerva atque obnoxia lore, si nuUua alid ait uuim 
ad RomaiHM respectus. J.iv. 

t CkMoiisa and Ualiartua. 
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^M>f the B(Botian8, to prevent their unitingr with Macedonia by 
common consent. 

The greatest part of tbe senate expressed much satisfaction in 
60 wise a conduct, which argued profound policy and uncommon 
dexterity in negotiation. But the old senators, who had imbibed 
other principles, and persevered in their ancient maxims, said, they 
did not recognise the Roman character in such deahng: that their 
ancestors, rdying more upon true valour than stratagem, used to 
make war openly, and not in disguise and imder cover; that such 
unworthy artifices should be abandoned to the Carthaginians and 
Grecians, with whom it was reckoned more glorious to deceive an 
enemy, than to conquer him with open force; that indeed stratagem 
sometimes, in the moment of action, seemed to succeed better than 
valour; but that a victory, obtained vigorously in a battle, where the 
force of the troops on each side was closely tried, and which the 
enemy could not ascribe either to chance or cunning, was of a much 
more lasting effect, because it left a strong conviction of the victor's 
superior force and bravery. 

Notwithstanding Ihese remonstrances of the elder senatorsii who 
could not relish these new maxims of poUcy, that part of the senate 
which preferred the useful to the' honourable were much the ma- 
jority upon this occasion, and the conduct of the two commissioners 
was approved. Marcius was sent affain with some galleys into 
Greece, to regulate affairs as he should think most consistent with 
the service of the pubic; and Atihus into Thessaly, to take posses- 
sion of Larissa^ lest, upon the expiration of the truce, Perseus should 
make himself master of that unportant place, the capita] of tne 
country. Lentulus was also sent to Thebes, to have an eye upon 
Bceotia. 

Though the war with Perseus was resolved at Rome, the senate 
gave audience to his ambassadors. They repeated the same things 
which had been said in the interview with Marcius, and endeavoured 
to justify their master, principally upon the attempt he was accused 
of having made on the person of Eumenes. They were heard with 
little or no attention, and the senate ordered them and all the Ma- 
cedonians at Rome to quit the city immediately, and Italy in thirty 
days. The consul Licinius, who was to command in Macedonia, 
hod orders to march as soon as possible with his army. The prtetor 
Lucretius, who had the command of the fleet, set out with five-and- 
forfy galleys from Naples, and arrived in five days at Cephalonia, 
where he waited for the arrival of the land forces. 
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SECT. n. 

The eoMul Ltetnius, and kln|PetMQf take the field. They botb encamp near the rivef 
Pmcua, at Mpie distance from each other. Engagement of the cavalry^ u whidi 

' Perseus has considerably the advantage, and makes an ill use of it. tie «ideavoma 
to make a peace, but taieffecmally. The annies on both sides go into winter-quarten. 

A. M. 3833. '^^^ consul Licinius, after having oSered hla 

Am. J. c. 17L TOWS to the gods in the Capitol, set out from Rome, 
covered with a coat of arms, according to the custom. The depar- 
ture of the consuls, says Livy,* was always attended with great 
solemnity and an incredible concourse of the people, especially upnon 
an important war, and a^nst a powerful enemy. Besides the in- 
terest which every individual might have in the glory of the consul, 
the citizens were induced to throng about him, out of a curiosity to 
see the general, to whose prudence and valour the fate of the re- 
public was confided. A thousand anxious thoughts presented them- 
selves at that time to their minds upon the events of the war, which 
are alwavfl precarious and uncertain. They remembered the de- 
fe«ts which had happened through the bad conduct and temerity, 
and the victories for wliich they were indebted to the wisdom and 
courage, of their generals. " What mortal," said they, " can know 
the fate of a consul at his departure : whether we shall see him with 
his victorious army return in triumph to the Capitol, from whence 
he sets out, after having offered up his prayers to the gods; or 
whether the enemy may not rejoice in his overthrow.^" The 
ancient glory of the Macedomans; that of Philip, who had made 
himself famous by his wars, a^d particularly by that against the 
Romans, added very much to the reputation of Perseus; and every 
body knew> that from the time pf his accession to the crown a war 
had been expected from him. Pull of such thoughts, the citizens 
in crowds conducted the consul out of the city. C. Claudius and 
Q. Mutius, who had both been consuls, did not think it below them 
to serve in his army in quality of military tribunes, (or, as we may 
now say, as colonels or brigadiers,) and went with him ; as did F. 
Lentulus and the two ManUi Acidini. The consul repaired in their 
company to Brundusium, which was the rendezvous of the army; 
and passing the sea with all liis troops, arrived at Nymphceum, in 
the country of the Apollonians.' 

Perseus, some days before, upon the report of his ambassadors 
who had returned from Rome, and assured him that there remained 
no hope of peace, held a great council, in which opinions were dif- 
ferent. Some thought it necessary for him either to pay tribute, if 
required, or give up a part of his dominions, if the Romans insisted 
upon it; in a word, to suffer every thing that could be endured, for 

• Ur. ttb. UU. n. 49-<a. 
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tiM sake of peace, rather than expose his. person and kin^om to Uie 
danger of entire destruction. That if a part of his kuigdom was 
Jeft him, time and chance might produce favourable conjunctures, 
to put him in a condition not only to recover all he had lost, but even 
to render him formidable to those who at present made Macedonia 
tremble. 

The greater number were of a quite different opinion. They 
insisted, that by making cession of any part he must determine to 
lose all his kingdom. That it was neither money nor lands tiiat 
incited the ambition of the Romans, but universal empire. That 
they knew the greatest kingdoms and most powfsrful empires were 
subject to frequent revolutions. That they had humbled, or rather 
ruined Carthage, without taking possession of its territories; con- 
tenting themselves with keeping it in awe by the neighbourhood of 
Masinissa. That they had driven Antiochus and his son beyond 
mount Taurus. That there was no kingdom but Macedonia that 
was capable of giving umbrage to, or making head against, the 
Romans. That prudence required Perseus, whilst he was still 
master of it, seriously to consider with himself, whether by making 
the Romans sometimes one concession, and sometimes another, he 
was resolved to see himself deprived of all power, expelled from his 
dominions, and obliged to ask as a favour of the Romans,«ermission 
to retire and confine himself in Samothracia, or some other island, 
there to pass the rest of his days in contempt and misery, witli the 
mortification of surviving his glory and empire ; or whether he would 
prefer to hazard all the Gangers of the war, armed as became a man 
of courage in defence of his fortunes and dignity; and, in case of 
being victorious, have the glory of dehvering the universe from the 
Roman yoke. That it would be no more a wonder to drive the 
Romans out of Greece, than it had been to drive Hannibal out of 
Italy. Besides, was it consistent for Perseus, after having opposed 
his brother with all his efforts, when he attempted to usurp his 
crown, to resign it merely to strangers that endeavoured to wrest 
it out of liis hands? That, in fine, all the world agreed, that there 
was nothing more iufflorious than to give up empire without resist- 
ance, nor more laudable than to have used all possible endeavours 
to preserve it. 

This council was held at Pella, the ancient capital of Macedonia. 
" Since you think it so necessary," said the king, " let us make 
war then with the help of the gods." He gave orders at the same 
time to his generals to assemble aU their troops at Citium, whither 
he went soon after himself, with all the lords of his court and his 
regiments of guards, after having offered a sacrifice of a hecatomb, 
or 100 oxen, to Minerva Alcidema. He found the whole army as- 
sembled there. It amounted, including the foreign troops, to 39,000 
foot, of whom almost half composed the phalanx, and 4000 horse. 
It was agreed, that since the army Alexander the Great led into 
Asia, no king of Macedonia commanded one so numerous. 

l2 
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It was twenty-six jrears since Philb had made peace wttn the 
Romans; and as during all that time ifacedonia had remained in 
tranquillity, and without any considerable war, there were in it 
rreat numbers of youth capable of bearing arms, who had already 
begun to exercise and form themselves in the wars which Macedo- 
nia had supported against the Thracians their neiehbours. Philip 
besides, and Perseus after him, had long fbrmed Uie design of un- 
dertaking a war with the Romans. Hence it was that at the time 
we speak of every thing was ready for beginning it 

Perseus, before he took the field, thought it necessary to ha- 
rangue his troops. He mounted his throne, therefore, and from 
thence, having his two sons on each side of him, spoke to them 
with ffreat energy. He began with a long recital of all the inju- 
ries the Romans had committed with<regard to his father, which 
had induced him to resolve to take up arms against them ; but that 
a sudden death had prevented him from putting that design in ex- 
ecution. He added, that presently after the death of Philip, the 
Romans had sent ambassadors to\ him, and at the same time had 
marched troops into Greece to take possession of the strongest 

E laces; that afterwards, in order to gain time, they had amused 
im during all the winter with deceitful interviews and a pretended 
truce, under the specious pretext of negotiating a reconciliation 
He compared the consul's army, which was actually on its march, 
with that of the Macedonians ; which, in his opinion, was much 
superior to the other, both in the number and valour of their troops, 
as well as in ammunition and provisions of war, collected with m&' 
nite care during a great number of years. «« You have therefore, 
Macedonians," said he, in concluding, " only to display the same 
courage which your ancestors showed, when having triumphed 
over all Europe, they crossed into Asia, and set no other bounds 
to their conquests, than those of the universe. You are not now 
to carry your arms to the extremities of the East, but to defend your- 
selves in the possession of the kingdom of Macedonia. When the 
Romans attacked my father, they covered the unjust war with the 
specious pretence of^ re-establishing the ancient liberty of Greece; 
the present they undertake without any disguise, to reduce and 
enslave Macedonia. That haughty people cannot bear that the 
Roman empire should have any king for its neighbour, nor that any 
warlike nation should have arms for their defence. For you may 
be assured, if you refuse to make war, and will submit to the orders 
of those insultinff masters, that you must resolve to deliver up your 
arms with your kinff and his kingdom to them." 

At these words the whole army, which had expressed only mo- 
derate applause for the rest of his discourse, raised cries of anger 
and indignation, exhorting the king to entertain the best hopes, 
and demanding earnestly to be led against the enemy. 

Perseus then cave audience to the ambassadors 'n-om the cities 
of Macedonia, ik%o came to offer him money and provisions for tho 
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oeessioiis of tbe army; each according to their power. The king 
tbanked them in the kindest manner, but did not accept their offers; 
giving for his resEKm, that tbe army was abundantly provided with 
&D things necessary. He only demajided carriages to convey the 
battering-rams, catapuHte, and other military engines. 

The two armies were now in motion. That of the Macedonian^!, 
afler some days' march, arrived at Sycurium, a city situated at tho 
foot of monnt OSta; the consul's was at Gromphi in Thessaly, after 
having surmounted the most incredible difficulties in ways and de- 
files almost impassable. The Romans themselves confessed, that 
had the enemy defended those passes, they might easily have de^ 
stroyed their whole army in them. The c(Misnl advanced within 
three miles of the country called Tripolie, and encamped upon the 
banks of the river Peneus. 

At the same time Eumenes arrived at Cbalcis, with his brothers 
Attains ^nd Athenseus: Philetierus, the fourth, was left at Perga- 
mus, for the defence of the country. Eumenes and Attalus joined 
the consul with 4000 foot and 1000 horse. They had left Athe* 
naBus with 2000 foot at Chalcis, to reinforce the garrison of that 
important place. The allies sent also other troops, though not in 
any considerable number, and some galleys. Perseus, in the mean 
Urae, sent out several detachments to ravage the neighbouring 
country of Phene, in hopes that if the consul should quit his can]|), 
Bud march to the aid of the cities in his alliance, that he might sur- 
prise aiid attack him to advanta^ ; but he was disappointed, and 
obliged to content himself with distributing the booty he had made 
amongst his soldiers, which was very considerable, and consisted . 
principally in cattle of all sorts. 

The consul and king held each of them a council at the same 
time, in order to resolve in what manner to begin the war. The 
king, highly proud of having been suffered to ravage the territories 
of the Pheneans Without opposition, thought it adviseableto go and 
attack the Romans in their camp without loss of time. The Ro- 
mans were very sensible, that their slowness and delays would dis- 
credit them very much in tbe opinion of their allies, and reproached 
themselves with not having defended the people of Phene. Whilst 
they were consulting upon the measures it was necessary to take 
(Eumenes and Attalus being present,) a courier came in upon the 
spur, and informed them that the enemy were very near with a nu- 
merous army. Th^signal was immediately given for the soldiers 
to stand to their arms, and 100 horse w^ere detached, with as many 
of the li^t-armed foot, to take a view of the enemy. Perseus, at 
ten in tlie morninff, finding himself no farther from the Roman 
camp than a short half Veague, made his foot halt, and advanced 
with his horse and light-armed soldiers. He had scarce marched 
a quarter of a league, when he perceived a body of the enemy, 
against which he sent a small detachment of horse, supported by 
uasue l%fat-anned troops. As the two detachm^ts were very near 
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equal in mimber, and neither side sent an^ fresh troops to their aid, 
the skirmish ended without its heing possible to say which side was 
victorious. Perseus marched back his troops to Sycurium. 

The next day^ at the same hour, Perseus advanced with all his 
troops to the same place. They were followed by carts laden with 
water, for there was none to be found within six leagues of the 
place; the way was very dusty, and the troops might have been 
obliged to fight immecQately, fatigued as they were with thirst, 
which would have incommoded them exceedingly. The Romans 
keeping close in their camp, and having withdrawn their advanced 
guards within their intrenchments, the king's troops returned to 
their camp. They did the same several days, in hopes the Romans 
would not fail to detach their cavalry to attack their rear-guard, 
and when they had drawn them on far enougn from their camp, 
and the battle was be^un, that they might face about. As the king's 
horse and light-armed foot were very much superior to those of 
the Romans, they assured themselves of having no difficulty in de- 
feating them. 

This first design not succeeding, the king encamped nearer the 
enemy, within little more than two leagues of them. At break c^ 
day, having' drawn up his infantry in the same place as he had done 
the two preceding days, about 1000 paces from the enemy, he ad- 
vanced at the head of hiis cavalry and light-armed foot towards the 
camp of the Romans. The sight of the dust, which flew nearer 
than usual, and seemed to be raised by a greater number (^troops, 
gave them the alarm, and the first who brought the news, could 
scarcely persuade them that the enemy was so near, because for 
several days before they had not appeared till ten in the morning, 
and the sun at that time was just rising. But when it was con- 
firmed by the cries of many, who ran in crowds from the gates, 
there was no longer any room to doubt it, and the camp was in 
• very great confusion. All the officers repaired with the utmost 
haste to the general's tent, as the soldiers did each to his own. The 
negligence of the consul, so ill informed in the motions of an ene- 
my, whose nearness to him ought to have kept him perpetually 
upon his guard, gives us no great idea of his ability. 

Perseus had drawn up his troops at less than 500 paces from the 
consul's intrenchments. Cotys, king of the Odrysae m Thrace, com- 
manded the lefl, with the horse of his nation; the light-armed troops 
were distributed in the intervals of the front rwik. The Macedo- 
nia* and Cretan horse formed the right wing. At the extremity 
of each wing, the king's horse and those of the auxiliaries were 
posted. The king kept the centre with the horse that always 
attended his person ; before whom were placed the slingers and 
archers, about 400 in number. 

The consul, having drawn up his foot in battle array within his 
camp, detached only his cavalry and light-armed troops, who had 
orders to form a line in the front of his intrenchments. The right 
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^na^j which consisted of all the Italiim horse, was commanded by 
0. Lidnius Crassus, the consul's brother; the left, composed of th^ 
horse of the Grecian allies, by M. Valerius Lcvinus; both inter- 
mingled with the li^ht-armed troops. Q. Mucius was posted in 
the centre with a sefect body of horse; and 200 of the Gaulish ca- 
valry, and 300 of Eumenes's troops, were drawn up in his front. 
Four hundred Thessalian horse were placed a litde beyond the leilT 
wing, as a body of reserve. Kin^ Eumenes and his brother Attains, 
with their troops, were posted m the space between the mtrench- 
ments and the rear ranks. 

This was oniy-an engagement of cavalry, which in number was 
almost equal on both sides, and might amount to about 4000 on each, 
without including the light-armed troops. The action began by the 
slings and missive weapons, which were posted in front ; but that 
was only the prelude. The Thracians, like wild beasts long pent 
up, and thereby rendered more furious, threw themselves first upon 
the right wing of the Romans, who, perfectly brave and mtrepid aa 
they were, could not support so rude and violent a charge. The 
light-armed foot, whom the Thracians had amongst ti^m, beat 
down the lances of the enemy with their swords, sometimes cutting 
the legs of the horses, ai)d sometimes wounding them in their flanks. 
Perseus, who attacked the centre of the enemy, soon put the Greeks 
mto disorder; and as they were vigorously pursued in their flight, 
the Thessalian horse, which, at a small distance from the left wmg, 
formed a body of reserve, and in the beginning of the action had 
been only spectators of tlie battle, were of great service when thai 
wing gave way. For those horse retiring gently and in good order, 
after having joined the auxiliary troops of Eumenes, gave a safe 
retreat between their ranks to those who fled and were dispersed; 
and when they saw the enemy was not warm in their pursuit, were 
so bold as to advance to sustain and encourage their own party. 
As thfe body of horse marched in good order, and always kept their 
ranks, the king's cavalry, who had broke in the pursuit, ^d not dare 
to wait their approach, nor to come to blows with them. 

Hipjnas and Leonatus having learnt the advantage gained by Ihe 
cavalry, that the king might not lose so favourable an opportunity 
of completing the glory ofthe day, by vigorously pushing the enemy,- 
and charging them in their intrenchments, brought on uie Macedo- 
nian phalanx of their own accord, and without orders. It appeared, 
indeed, that had the king made the least effort, he might have ren- 
dered Iris victory complete; and in the present ardour of his troops, 
and terror into which they had thrown the Romans, the latter must 
have been entirely defeated. Whilst he was deliberating with hhn- 
self between hope and fear, upon what he should resolve, Evander 
of Crete,* m whom he reposed great confidence, upon seeing the 
i^alanx advance, ran immediately to Perseus, and earnestly begged 
of him not to abandon himself to his present success, nor engage 
* Penew made UM or Urn la tbe inttnded unMlnatkm of ] 
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rashly in a new action that was not nece88aiy» and wherein be ha- 
zarded every thing. He represented to him, that if he continued 
quiet, and contented himself with the present advantage, he would 
either ohtain honourable conditions of peace, or, if he should choose 
to continue the war, this first success would infallibly determine 
those, who till then had remained neuter, to declare in his favour* 
The king was already inclined to follow that opinion; wherefore, 
having praised the counsel and zeal of £vander, he caused the re- 
treat to he sounded for his horse, and ordered his foot to return into 
the camp. 

The Romans lost 2000 of their light-armed infantry at least in 
this battle ; and had 200 of their horse killed, and as many taken 
prisoners. On the other side, only twenty of their cavalry and forty 
foot soldiers were left upon the field. The victors returned into 
their camp with great joy, especially the Thracians,. who, with 
songs of triumph, carried the heads of those they had killed upon 
the end of their pikes: — ^it was to them that Perseus was principally 
indebted for his victory. The Romans, on the contrary, in profound 
sorrow, kept a mournful silence, and, filled with terror, expected 
every moment that the enemy would come and attack them in their 
camp. Eumenes was of opinion, that it was proper to remove the 
camp to the other side of the Peneus, in order that the river might 
serve as an additional fortification for the troojps, till they had reco- 
vered their panic. The consul was averse to taking that step, which, 
as an open profession of fear, was highly dishonourable to himself 
and his army; but, however, being convinced by reason, and yield- 
ing to necessity, he passed with his troops, under cover of the night, 
and encamped on the other bank of the river. 

Perseus advanced the next day to attack the enemy, and to give 
them battle ; but it was then too late; he found theu: camp aban- 
doned. When he saw them intrenched on the other side of the 
tiver, he perceived the enormous error he had committed the day 
before, in not pursuing them immediately upon their defeat; but he 
confessed it a still greater fault to have contmued quiet and inactive 
dmlng the night. For without putting the rest of his army in 
motion, if he had only detached his light-armed troops against the 
enemy during their confusion and disorder in passing the river, hb 
might, without difficulty, have cut off at least part of their army. 

We see here, in a sensible example, to what causes revolutions 
of states, and the fall of the greatest empires, owe their being 
There is no reader but must have been surprised at seeing Ferseuis 
ibtop short in a decisive moment, and let slip an almost certain occa- 
sion of defeating his enemy: it requires no great capacity nor pene- 
tration to discern so gross a fault. But how came it to pass, that 
Perseus, who wanted neither judgment nor experience, should be 
so much mistaken? A notion is suggested to him by a man he con- 
fides in. It is weak, rash, and absurd. But God, who rules the 
heart of man^ and who wills the destruction of the kingdom of Ma- 
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icedoma, suflfers no other notion to prevail in the king's breast, and 
lemoves every thought which might, and naturally ought to have 
induced him to take quite different measures. Nor is that suffi- 
cient. The first fault might have been eanly retrieved by a little 
vigilance during the night. God seems to have laid that prince 
. and his army in a profound sleep. Not one of his officers has the 
least thought of observing the motions of the enemy in the m^t. 
We see nothing but what is natural in all this: but the Holy Scrip- 
ture teaches us to think otherwise; and we may well apply to tms 
event what was said of Saul's soldiers and officers : '< And no man 
saw it, nor knew it, neither awaked: for they were all asleep, be- 
cause a deep sleep ^om the Lord was faJlen upon them." 1 Sam. 
zxvi. 12. 

The Romans, indeed, having put the river between them and 
the enemy, saw themselves no longer in danger of being suddenly 
attacked and routed; but the check they had lately received, and 
the wound they had given the glory of the Roman name, made 
them feel the sharpest affliction. All who were present in the 
council of war assembled by the consul, laid the fault upon the 
iEtolians. It was said, that tbey were the first who took the alarm 
and fled; that the rest of the Greeks had been drawn away by their 
example, and that five of the chief of their nation were the first 
who took to ffigbt. The Thessalians, on the contrary, were praised 
for their valour, and their leaders rewarded with several marks of 
honour. 

The spoils taken from the Romans were not inconsiderable. 
They amounted to 1500 bucklers, 1000 cuirasses, and a much 
greater number of helmets, swords, and darts of all kinds. The 
king made great presents of them to the officers who had distin- 
gubhed themselves most; and having assembled the army, he 
began by telling them, that what had happened was a happy pre- 
sage for them, and a certain pledge of what they might hope for 
the future. He made great encomiums upon the troops who had 
been in the action; and in magnificent terms expatiated upon their 
victory over the Roman horse, in which the principal force of their 
army consisted, and which they had before beUeved invincible; and 
promised himself from thence a more considerable success over 
their infantry, who had only escaped their swords by a shameful 
flight during the ni^ht; but that it would be easy to force the 
intrenchments in wluch their fear kept them shut up. The victo - 
rious soldiers, who carried the spoils of the enemies they had slaiD 
upon their shoulders, heard this discourse with sensible pleasure 
and promised themselves every thing from their valour, judging of 
tlve future by the past. The foot, on their side, especiaSy that 
which composed the Macedonian phalanx, stimulated by a laudable 
jealousy, pretended at least to equal, if not to excel, the glory of 
their companions upon the first occasion. In a word, the whole 
army demanded, with incredible ardour, only to come to blows with 
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the eaeanr. The Idn^, after haviag disiimBed the assembly, sei 
forward tne next day, pafinsed the river, and encamped at Mopsiuin, 
an emineice situate between Tempe and Lanssa. 

The joy for the g^ood succees or 00 important a battle affected 
Pereeus, at first, in all its extent. . He looked upon himself as 
•uperior to a people, who themselves were so with respect to all 
other princes and nations. This was not a victory gained by sur- 
prise, and in a manner stc^n by stratagem and address, but carried 
ay open force, and the valour and bravery of his troops, and that 
in his own sight, and under his own conduct. He had seen the 
Roman hau^tiness give way before him three times in one day : 
at first, in keeping close through fear in their camp; then, when 
they ventured out of it, shamefully betaking themselves to flight; 
and, lastly, by flying again, during, the obscurity of the night, and 
in finding'no otner security than by being enclosed within their 
intTenchments, the usual refuge of terror and apprehension. These 
thoughts were highh^ soothing, and capable of deceiving a prince, 
already too much a&cted with his own merit. 

But when his first transports were a little abated, and the inebri- 
Ktmst fbme of sudden joy was somewhat evaporated, Perseus came 
to himself; and reflecting in cold blood upon all the consequences 
which might attend his victory, he began to be in some sort of 
terror. The wisest of the courtiers about him,* takmg advantage 
of so happy a disposition, ventured to give him the advice which 
his present temper made him capable of appreciating; this was, to 
make the best of his late success, and conclude an honourable 
peace with the Romans. They represented to him, that the most 
certain mark of a prudent and really happy prince, was not to rely 
too much upon the present favours of fortune, nor abandon himself 
to the delusive glitter of prosperity. That, therefore, he would do 
well to send to the consul, and propose a renewal of the treaty, 
upon the same conditions as had been imposed by T. Quintius, 
when victorious, upon his father Philip. That he could not put an 
end to the war more gloriously for himself, than after so menwrable 
a battle ; nor hope a more favourable occasion of concluding a sure 
and lasting peace, than at a conjuncture when the check the Ro- 
mans had received would render them more tractable, and better 
inclmed to grant him good conditions. That if, notwithstanding 
that check, the Romans, out of a pride too natural to them, shouJd 
reject a just and equitable accommodation, he would at least have 
the consolation of having the gods and men for witnesses of bis 
own moderation, and the haughty obstinacy of the Romans. 

The king acquiesced in these wise remonstrances, to which be 
never was averse. The majority of the council also applauded 
them. Ambassadors were accordingly sent to tlie consul, who 
gave them audience in the presence of a numerous assembly. They 

• INiljrb. MsBL bdx. 
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tdd him they came to demand peace ; that Perseus would pay the 
Mine tiibute to the Romans as his father Philip had done, an4 
•iMtadon all the cities, territories, and places, which that prince had 
albandoned. 

Wlien they withdrew, the council deliberated upon t&e answer 
It was proper to make. The Roman firmness disfdayed itself upon 
Uus occasion in an extraordinary manner. It was the custom at 
that time,"^ to express in adversity all the assurance and loftiness 
of good fbrttboe, and to act with moderation in prosperity. The 
answer was, that n6 peace could be granted to Perseus, unless he 
submitted iumself and his kingdom to the discretion of the senate. 
When it was related to^he king and his friends, they were strange- 
ly surprised at so e:|^traordinary, and, in their opinion, so ill-timed a 
pride ; most of them believed it needless to talk any farther of 
peace, and that the Romans would be soon reduced to demand 
what they now refused. Perseus was not of the same opinion. 
He judged rightly, that Rome was not so haughty but from a con- 
sciousness of superiority; and that reflection daunted him exceed- 
ingly. He sent af ain to the consul, and offered a more conside- 
rable tribute than had been imposed upon Philip. When he saw 
the consul would retract nothing from his first answer, having no 
longer any hopes of peace, he returned to his former can^> at 
Sycurium, determined to try again the fortune of the war. 

We may conclude from the whole conduct of Perseus, that he 
must have undertaken this war with great imprudence, and with- 
out having compared his strength and resources with those of the 
Romans. To tnink himself fortunate in being able, after a si^al 
▼ictor)r, to demand peace, and submit to more ojppressive conditions 
than his father Philip had complied with till after a bloody defeat> 
seems to argue, that he had taken his measures and concerted the 
means of success very ill ; since, after a first action entirely to his 
advantage, he begips to discern all his weakness and inferiority, 
and in some sort mclines to despair. Why then was he the first 
to break the peace ? Why was he the aggressor? Why wa^i he in 
such haste? Was it to stop short at the first step? How cai^^e he 
not to know his weakness, tiU his own victory showed it turn? 
These are not the signs of a wise and judicious prince. 

The news of the battle of the cavalry, which soon spread in 
Greece, made known what the people thought, and discovered in 
its full light to which side they inclined. It was received with joy, 
not only by the partisans of Macedonia, but even by most of those 
whom the Romans had oblig^ed, of whom some suffered with pain 
their haughty manners and insolence of power. 

The pretor Lucretius at the same tune was besiegmff the citj 
of Hdiartus in B(£otia.f After a long and vigorous &fence, it 

* Ita torn HUM erat, in advenii vuiuim Mcmids fortone gerere, mbderari anlmM iir 
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was takon at last by. storm, i^undefed, and aflewards eatinAf 
demolishea. Thebes soon after surrendered, and then Liucretios 
returned with his fleet. 

Perseus, in the mean time, who was not far from the canap of 
the Romans, crave them great trouble ; harassing their troope, and 
falling upon their foraerers, whenever they ventured out of their 
camp. He took one day a thousand carriages, laden principally 
with sheafs of com which the Romans had been to reap, and 
made 600 prisoners. He afterwards attacked a small body of troops 
in the neighbourhood, of which he expected to make himself mas- 
ter with httle or no difficulty; but he found more resistance than 
he had imagrined. That small body was commanded by a brave 
officer called L. Pompeius, who, retiring to an eminence, defended 
himself there with intrepid coura^, determined to die with his 
troops, rather than surrender. He was upon the point of being 
borne down by numbers, when the consul arrived to his assistance 
with a strong detachment of horse and light-armed foot; the 
legions were ordered to follow him. The siffht of the consul g^ave 
Pompeius and. his troops new courage, who were 800 men, aS 
Romans. Perseus immediately sent ror his phalanx; but the con- ' 
Bul did not wait its coming up, and came directly to blows. The 
Macedonians, after bavin? made a very vigorous resistance for 
some time, were at last broken and put to the rout. Three hundred 
foot were left upon the field, with twenty-four of the best horse, 
of the troop called the Sacred Squadron^ of which the commander 
himself, Antimachus, was killed. 

The success of this action re-animated the Romans, and very 
much alarmed Perseus. After having put a strong garrison into 
' Gonnus, he marched back his army into Macedonia. 

The consul having reduced Perrhcebia, and taken Larissa and 
some other cities, dismissed all the allies, except the Achsans; dis- 
persed his troops in Thessaly, where he left them in winter-quar- 
ters, and went into Bqsotia at the request of the Thebans, upon 
whom the people of Coronsea had made incursions. 

SECT. m. 

The lenate pan a wise decree to put a stop to the avarice of the generals and magia 
trates, who oppressed the allies. The consul Marcius, after sustaining great Atigufl, 
enters Macedonia. Perseus talees the alarm, and leaves the passes open : be icsumes 
courage afterwards. Insolent embassy of the Rhodioiis to Rome. 

A. M. 3834. Nothing memorable passed the following year.* 

Ant J. c. 170. The consul Hostilius had sent Ap. Claudius into 
Illyria with 4000 foot, to defend such of the mhabitants of that 
country as were allies of the Romans; and the latter, had found 
means to add 8000 men, raised among the allies, to hijs first body 
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tftxoope. He encamped at Lychmdus, a city of the Dassaretn. 
Hear liiat place was another city, called Uscana, which belonged 
to Perseus, and where he had a strong irarrison. Claudius, upon 
the promise whieh had been made him of haying the place put into 
ius hands, in hopes of making great booty, approached it with almost 
an his troops, without any order, distrust, or precaution.^ WJiilst 
be thought least of it, the garrison made a furious sally upon him', 
put his whole army to flight, and pursued them a great way with 
dreadful slaughter. Of 11,000 men, scarce 2000 escaped into the 
camp, which 1000 had been left to guard: Claudius returned to 
Lycfmidus with the ruins of his army. The news of this loss very 
much afflicted the senate; and the more, because it had been occa* 
fiioned by the imprudence and avarice of Claudius. 

This was the almost universal disease of the commanders at that 
time.'" The senate received various complaints from many cities, 
as well of Greece as the other provinces, against the Roman officers, 
who treated them with imheard-of rapaciousness and cruelty. They 
punished some of them, redressed the wron^ they had done the 
cities, and dismissed the ambassadors well satisfied with the manner 
in wUcb their remonstrances had been received. Soon after, to 
prevent such disorders for the future, they passed a decree, which 
expressed that the cities should not flirnish the Roman magistrates 
with any thing more than what the senate expressly appointed; 
which ordinance was published in all the cities of Peloponnesus. 

C. Popilius and Cn. Octaviuq, who were charged with this com- 
mission, went first ta Thebes, where they very much praised the 
citizens, and exhorted them to continue firm in their alliance with 
the Roman people. Proceeding afterwards to the other cities of 
Peloponnesus, they boasted every where of the lenity and modera- 
tion of the senate, which they proved by their late decree in favour 
of the Greeks. They found great divisions in almost all the cities, 
especially among the iEtolians, occasioned by two factions which 
divided them, one for the Romans, and thedther for the Macedo- 
nians. The assembly of Achaia was not exempt from these divi- 
sions; but the wisdom of the persons of greatest authority prevented 
their consequences. The advice of Archon, one of the principal 
persons of the league, was to act according to conjunctures, to leave 
no room for calumny to irritate either of the contending powers 
against the republic, and to avoid the misfortunes into wmch those 
were fallen, who had not been sufficiently avi^tite of the power of the 
Romans. This advice prevailed; and it was resolved that Archon 
should be made chief magistrate, and Polybius captain-general of 
the horse. 

About tMs time. Attains .having something to demand of the 
Achiean league, caused the new magistrate to be sounded; who 
oeing determined in favour of the Romans and their allies, prO' 

•Fi)lyb.L*^tlzxiT. Llv.I.iUii.ii.n 
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iDifled that prince to sapport hie seit with all his power. The affnm 
in queetioii was, to have a decree; reversed, by which it was otdained, 
that aH the statues of kin^^ EumcBes sfaould be removed fircm Uie 
public places. At the first council that was held, the asabaseadMs 
of Attalus were introduced to the assembly, who demanded, that in 
consideration of the prince who sent then, Eumenes, his brother, 
should be restored to the hoaeurs which the republic had fbrmeriy 
decreed him. Archon supported this demand, but with ^reat mo- 
deration. Pofybius spoke wkh moro Ibrce, enlai;ped upon the merit 
and services of Eumenes, demonstrated the injustice of the first 
decree, and concluded that it was proper to npeal it The whole 
assembly applauded his discourse, and it was resolved that Eumenea 
should be restored to aU his honours. 

A. M. asao. It was at tkia time that Rome sent Popflins to 

Am. J. c. ifi^. Antiochus Epiphanes, to prevent his enterpnEtert 
against Egypt, which ^^e have menti<»ied befbre. 

The Macedonian war gave the Romans great en^^ymeiit. Q* 
Ifardus PhilippuB» <me of the two consuls lately dected, was 
diarged with it. 

Before he set out, Perseus had c o aeeived the design of takii^ 
the advantage of the winter to make an expedition a^iinst IQjrna, 
which was toe only provmce from whence Macedonia had reason 
io fear irruptions during the king's being employed against th* 
Romans. This expedition succeeded very happ% for him, and 
almost without any loss ob his side. He beffan with the dege of 
tJscana, which had fiiUen into, the hands of Uie Romans, fit is not 
Iffiowu how,) and took it, after, a defence of some duration. He 
afterwards made himself master of all the strong places in the 
country, the most part of which had RoBftan garrisons in theai^ and 
tpok a great number of prisoners. 

Perseus at the same time s^t ambassadors to Gentius, one <^ 
^e kings of Dlyria, to induce him to quit the party of the Romans, 
and to come over to him* Gentius was far from lieing averse to it; 
but he observed, that having neither ammunition for the war, nor 
money, he was in no conditicm to declare against the Romans; 
which was explaining himself sufficiently. Perseus, who was ava« 
ricious, did not understand, or rather afiected not to understand, 
his demand, and sent a second embassy to him without mention of 
money, and received the same answer, Polybius observes, that 
this fear of expense, w4iich denotes a little and mean soul, and ^« 
tirely dishonburs a prince, made many of his enterprises miscarnr; 
and that if he would have sacrificed certain sums, and those njt 
from considerable, he might have engaged several republics- and 
princes in his party. Can such a bhrtdness be conceived in a ra* 
t^nal creature! Polybius ccmsiders it as a punishment from th» 
gods. 

Perseus, having led back his troops into Macedonia, made then 
march afterwards to Stratus> ^ veryetoong cfil^ of iCtolia, abovv 
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Ike efalf of Ambracia. The people had dven him hopes that they 
^PGiud surrender it as soon as he appeared before the walls ; but the 
lomans prevented them, and threw succours into the place. 

Early in the spring the consul Marcius left Rome, and went to 
Thessaly, from whence, without losing time, he advanced into Ikf a- 
oedonia, fully assured that it was necessary to attack Perseus in 
the he^ of his dominions. 

Upon the report that the Roman army was ready to take the 
field,* Archon, chief magistrate of the Acheans, to justify his coun« 
try from the suspicions and injurious reports that had been propa* 
^ated aranst it, advised the Achieans to pass a decree j by which 
it should be ordained, that they should march an army into Thes- 
saly, and share in all the dangers of the war with the Romans. 
That decree beins confirmed, orders were given to Archon to raise 
troops, and to make all the necessary preparations. It was after- 
wards resolved, that ambassadors should be sent to the consul, to 
acquaint him with the resolution of the republic, and to know from 
him where and when the Achoean army should join him. Polybius, 
oar historian, with some others, was charged with this embassy. 
They found the Romans had quitted Thes^y, and were encamped 
in Perrhoebia, between Azorus and Doliche, greatly perplexed 
about the route it was necessary to take. Thev followed them, in 
order to await a favourable opportunity of speaking to the consul, 
and shared Mrith him in all the dangers he ran in entering Mace- 
donia. 

Perseus,! who did not know what route the consul would take, 
had posted considerable bodies of troops in two places, by vfhich it 
was probable he would attempt to pass. For himself, he encamp- 
ed with the rest of his army near Dium, marching and counter- 
marchinj^ without any fixed object. 

Marcius, after long deliberation, resolved to pass the forest that 
covered the heights of Octolophus. He had incredible difficulties 
to surmount, the ways were so steep and impracticable ; but he had 
had the precaution to seize an emioence, which favoured his pas- 

XFrom hence the enemy's camp, which was not distant above 
usand paces, and all the country about Dium and Phila, might 
be discovered; which very much animated the soldiers, who had 
• before their eyes such opulent lands, where they hoped to enrich 
themselves. Hippias, whom the kin^ had posted to defend this 
pass with a body of 1^,000 men, seemg the eminence possessed 
by a detachment of the Romans, inarched to meet the consul, 
\^o was advancing with his whole army, harassed his troops for 
two days, and distressed th^m very much by frequent attacks. 
Marcius was in great trouble, not being able either to advance with 
safety, or retreat without shame, or even danger. He had no other 
choice to make, than to ^pursue with vigour an undertaking, formed 

• Polyb. Legat. IzxviU. t Uv. L zltv. n. 1-10. 
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pmhaps witii too voch boUnees aad temerity, but wiiidi eoMnai 
succeed without a detenmnate peraeveraiioe, whidi is often arowo- 
ed in the end with success, it is certain, that if the consul ha4 
had to deal with an enem^ like the ancient kings of Macedonia, is 
the narrow d^le where his troops were pent up, he would infallibh 
hi^e received a great blow. But Perseus, instc»id of sending fresh 
troops to support Hippias, the cries of whose soldiers in. battle he 
C0uld hear in his camp, and of g(»ig in pennm to attack the enemy, 
amused himself with making useless ezcur»ons with his cavalry 
into thj8 country about Dium, and by that neglect gave the Romans 
an opportunity of extricating themselves frem the dangerous ntua^ 
tion mto which they had bioug^ht themselves. 

It was not without infinijte pains that they effected this ; the horses 
laden with their baggage smking under their burdens as they de- 
scended the mountam, and falling down at almost every step they 
took. The elephants, especially, gave them great trouble : it ¥ras 
necessary to find some new means for their descent in such ex- 
tremely steep places. Havuig cleiured a level on the snow on these 
declivities, they drove two beams into the earth at the lower part 
of the road, at the distance of something more than the breadth of 
an elephant from each other. Upon those beams they laid planks 
1^ thirty feet in length, and formed a kind of bridge, which they 
covered with earth. At the end of the first bridge, but at some 
little distance, thev erected a second, then a third, and as many 
more of the same kind as were necessary. The elephant passed 
from the firm ground to the bridge; and before he came to the end, 
they contrived to lower insensibly the beams that supported it, and 
let him gently down with the bridge: he went on in that manner to 
the second, and so to all the rest. It was not easy to express the 
fatigues they underwent in this pass; the soldiers being often ob%- 
ed to roll down with their arms, because it was impossible m 
them to keep their footing. It was agreed, that with a handful of 
men the enemy might have defeated the Roman army. At length, 
after infinite difficmties and dangers, it arrived in a plain, and found 
itself in safety. 

As the consul seemed then to have happily overcome the great* 
eat difficulties of his enterprise,* Polybius thought this a proper 
time for presenting to Marcius the decree- of the Achaeans, and as- 
suring hun of their resolution to join him with all their forces, and 
•si share with him in all the labours and dangers of this war. Mar- 
cius, after having thanked the AchsBans for t-heir ffood will in the 
kindest terms, tdd them, they might spare themselves the trouble 
and expense that war would give them ; that he would dispense 
with both ; and that, in the present posture of affairs, he had no 
occasion for the aid of the allies. After this discourse, Pdybius's 
colleagues returned into Achaia. 

• P<4j¥ Legat lapfttk ^ 
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PolybiuB alcme continoecl in the Roman aniqr» till Ihe coorol, 
kving i^eceived- advice that Appius, surnamed Cento, had demand* 
•d of the Achsans a body of 5000 men to be sent him into Epirua, 
despatched him home with advice, not to suffer his republic to fur- 
nish those troops, or engage in expenses entirely unnecessary, a# 
Appius had no reason to demand that aid. It is difficult, says the 
historian, to discover the real motives that induced Marcius to talk 
in this manner. Did he wish to i^are the Acheans, or was he laying 
t snare for them? or did he intend to put it out of Appius' s power 
to undertake any thing? 

Whilst the kmg was bathing, he was informed of the enemy'b 
i^roach. That news alarmed him terribly* Uncertain what plan 
to pursue, and changing every moment his resolution, he cried out 
and lamented his bemg conquered without fighting. He recalled 
tke two officers, to whom he had confided the defence of the passes; 
sent the sUt statues* at Dium on board his fleet, lest they should 
fall into the hands of the Romans; -gave orders that his treasures, 
which weje laid up at Pella, should be thrown into the sea, and all 
his jralleys at Thessalonica burnt. For himself, he retired to Pydn^ 

The consul had brought the army to a place from whence it waa 
impossible to disengase himself without the enemy's permission. 
The only passage for him was through two forests ; by the one he 
might penetrate through the valleys of Tempe in Thessaly, and bv 
the other, beyond Dium, enter farther into Macedonia; and both 
these important posts were possessed by strong garrisons whom the 
kioff had placed there. So that if Perseus had only staid tea days 
without taking fright, it had been impossible for the Romans to 
have entered ThessiUy by Tempe, and the consul would have had 
no pass by which provisions could be conveyed to him. For the 
wajrs through Tempe are bordered by such vast precipices, that the 
eye could scarce look down from them without dizziness. The 
long's troops guarded this pass at four several places, of which the 
last was so narrow, that ten men, well armed, could alone have de- 
fended the entrance. The' Romans, therefore, not being able 
either to receive provisions by the narrow passes of Tempe, nor 
to get through them, must have been ob]i£red to regain the moun- 
tains from whence they came down, which was become impracti- 
cable, the enemy having possessed themselves of the eminences. 
The only choice they had left was to open their way into Macedo- 
nia, throufirh their enemies, to Dium; which would have been no 
less difBci3t,t if the ffods, says Livv, had not dejirived Perseus of 
prudence and counsel. For in making a foss^ with intrenchments 
m a very narrow defile at the foot of mount Olympus, he would 
have absolutely shut them out, aiid stopped them short. But in 
the blindness .mto which his fear had thrown the king he neither 

* These were the statues of the boree-soldlere IcDled in passing the 6ranicu% whlcb 
Alexander had caused to be made by Ly^ppus, and to be set up in Dium. 
t Quu(i,niaidUiiieittemnigiad«iiii«mt,i^aiaiaiii^^ Liiv. 
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«aw nor put in exeention afty of the yarious means in his power to 
«ave himself, but left all the passes of his kingdom open and un^ 
guarded, and took> refuge at Pydna with precipitation. 

The consul perceivea aright, that he owed his safety to the king's 
timidity and imprudence. He ordered the pnetor Lucretius, who 
was at Larissa, to seize the posts bordering upon Tempo, which 
Perseus had abandoned, in order to secure a retreat in case of ac« 
cident ; and sent Popilius to take a view of the passes in the way 
to Dium. When he was informed that the ways were open and 
unguarded, he marched thither in two days, and encamped his 
army near the temple of Jupiter, in the neighbourhood, to prevent 
Its being plundered. Having entered the city, which was full of 
magnificent buildings, and well fortified, he was exceedingly sur- 
prised that the king, had abandoned it so easily. He continued his 
march, and made himself master of several places, almost without 
any resistance. But the farther he advanced, the less provisions 
he found, and the more the dearth increased ; which obliged him to 
return to Dium. He was also reduced to quit that city, and retire to 
Phila, where the praetor Lucretius had informed him he might find 
provisions in abimdance. His quitting Dium suggested to Perseus, 
that it was now time to recover by his courage wlmt he had lost by his 
fear. He repossessed himself therefore of that city, and soon re- 
paired its ruins. Popilius, on his side, besieged and took Heraclea, 
which was only a quarter of a league distant from Phila. 

Perseus, having recovered his fright and resumed his spirits, 
would have been very glad that his orders to throw his treasures 
at Pella into the sea, a^ bum all his ships at Thessalonica, had 
not been executed. Andronicus, to whom he had given the latter 
order, had delayed obeying it, to give time for the repentance which 
might soon follow that command, as indeed it happened. Nicias, 
with less precaution, had thrown all the money he found at Pella 
into the sea. But his fault was soon repaired by divers, who 
brought up almost the whole money from the bottom of the sea. 
To reward their services, the king caused them all to be put to 
death secretly, as well as Andronicus and Nicias; so much was be 
ashamed of the abject terror to which he had abandoned himself, 
that he could not bear to have any witnesses or traces of it in 
being. 

Several expeditions passed on both sides by sea and land, which 
were neither of much consequence nor importance. 

When Polybius returned from his .embassy into Peloponnesus,* 
Appius's letter, in which he demanded 5000 men, had been received 
there. Some time after, the council which was assembled at 
Sicyon, to deliberate upon that affair, gave Polybius great per- 
plexity. Not to execute the order he had received from Marcius. 
had\been an inexcusable fault. On the other side, it was dangerous to 

* TcHyb, L^gat Ixxvm. 
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leftise the Romans the troops they might have occasion for, and of 
which the Achseans were in no want. To extricate themselves in 
8D delicate a conjimcture, the^ had recourse to the decree of the 
Roman senate, tliat prohibited their paying any regard to the letters 
c^the gen^^, unless an order of the senate was annexed to them^ 
which Appius had not sent with his. It was his opinion, therefore, 
that before any thing was sent to Appius, it was necessary to inform 
the consul of his demand, and to wait for his decision upon it. By 
that means, Polybius saved the Acheeans an expense, which would 
have amounted to more than 120,000 crowns. 

In the mean time arrived at Rome ambassadors from Prusias,'* 
king of Bithynia, and also from the Rhodians^ in favour of Perseus. 
The former expressed themselves very modestly, declaring that 
Prusias had constantly adhered to the Roman party, an4 should 
continue to do so during the war; but that havmg promised Per- 
seus to employ his good offices in his behalf with the Romans, in 
order to obtain a peace, he desired, if it were possible, that they 
would grant liim that favour, and make use of his mediation as 
they should think convenient. The language of the Rhodiaus was 
very di£ferei^ Ailer having set forth, in a lofly style, the services 
they had done the Roman people, and ascribed tq themselves the 
greatest share in the victories they had obtained, and especially in 
that over Antiodius, they added, that whilst the peace subsisted 
between the Macedonians and Romans, they had negotiated a 
tieaty of aUianoe with Perseus ; that they had suspended it against 
their will, and without any subject of complaint against the king, 
because it had pleased the Romans to engage them on their side ; 
that during the three years which this war had continued, they had 
suffered many inconveniences from it; that their trade by sea 
being interrupted, the island found itself in great straits, from the 
reduction of its revenues and other advantages arising from com- 
merce; that being no longer. able to support such considerable 
losses, they had sent ambassadors into Macedonia, to king Perseus, 
to inform him that the Rhodians thougrht it necessary that he 
should make peace with the Romans, and that they were also sent 
to Rome to make the same declaration ; that if either of the par- 
ties refused to accede to so reasonable a proposal, the Rhodians 
should know what they had to do. 

It is easy to judge i^ what manner so vain &nd presumptuous a 
discourse was received. Some historians tell us, that all the 
answer that was given to it was, to order a decree of the senate, 
whereby the Carians and Lycians were declared free, to be read 
in their presence. This was touching them to the quick, and morti- 
fying them in the most sensible part; for they pretended to an 
authority over both those nations. Others say, the senate answered 
in few words; that the disposition of the Rhodians, and their 

• Lhr. 1 Hiv. n. 14.-1(L 
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secret intiignes with Peraetui, had been long known at Rome: that 
when the Roman people should have conquered him.of which the^ 
expected advice every day, they should know in their turn what 
they had to do, and should then treat their allies accordinff to their 
respective merits. They made the ambassadors, however, the 
usual presents. 

The consul Q. Marcius's letter was then read; in which he 
ffave an account of the manner he had entered Macedonia, after 
having suffered incredible difficulties in passing a very narrow 
defile. He added, that by the wise precaution of the pretor, he 
had sufficient provisions for the whole winter; having received from 
the Ejp^irots 20,000 measures of wheat and 10,000 of barley, for 
which it was necessary to pay their ambassadors then at Rome: 
that it was also necessary to send him clothes for the soldiers : that 
he ^i^anted 200 horses, especially from Numidia, because there was 
none of that kind in the country where he was. All these articles 
were exactly and immediately executed. 

After this they gave audience to Onesimus, a Macedonian noble- 
man. He hacT always advised the kin^ to maihtain peace; and 
putting him in mind that his father Philip, to the last day of his 
life, had caused his treatv with the Romans to be constantly read 
to him twice every day, he had admonished him to do as much, if 
not with the same regularity, at least from time to time. Not 
being able to dissuade him from the war, he had begun to withdraw 
himself from liis councils, under different pretexts, that he might 
not be witness to the resolutions taken in them, which he could not 
approve. At length, seeing himself become suspected, and tacitly 
considered as a traitor, he had taken refuge amongst the Romans, 
and had been of great service to the consul. Having made this 
relation to the senate, they gave him a very favourable reception, 
and provided magnificently for his subsistence. 

SECT. IV. 

Paulus JEmiliuB chosen consul. He sets out fbr Macedonia with the pnetor Cn. Oct*- 
vius, who commanded the fleet. Perseus solicits aid on all sides. His avaiice is the 
cause of his losing considerable allies. Tiie pnetor Anicius*s victories in IDyria. Paul- 
us iEmilius's celebrated victory over Perseus near the city of Pydna. Perseus taken 
with all his children. Tlie command of Pauhis iEn^ilius in Macedonia prolonged. 
Decree of the senate granting liberty to the Macedonians and Ulyrians. Paulus 
^milius, during tlie wi titer- quarteiB, visits the most celebrated cities of Greece. Upon 
his return to Amphipolis he gives a great feast. He marches for Rome. On his way 
he suffers his army to plunder all the cities of Epirus. He enters Rome in triumph. 
Death of Perseus. Cn. Octavius and L. Anicius have atoo tlie honour c^a triumph 
decreed them. 

A. M. 3836. The time for the comitia,* or assemblies for 

Ant. J. c. ica the election of consuls at Rome, approaching, all 
the world were anxious to know upon whom so important a choice 

• Llv 1. xliv. n. 17. PftiL in Paul. iEmil. p. 259, 880. 
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vould fall, and nothing else was talked of in all conversations. 
They were not satisfied with the consuls who had heen employed 
far three years against Perseus, and had very ill sustained the ho* 
nour of the Roman name. They called to mind the famous victo- 
ries formerly obtained over his father Phihp, who had been obliged 
to sue for peace ; over Antiochus, who was driven beyond mount 
Taurus, and forced to pay a ?reat tribute; and, what was still more 
considerable, over Hannibal, the greatest general that had ever 
speared as their enemy. Or perhaps in the world, whom they had 
reduced to quit Italy after a war of more than sixteen years conti- 
lihance, and conquered in his own country almost under the very 
walls of Carthage. The formidable preparations made by Perseus, 
and some advantages gained by him in the formed campaigns, aug- 
mented the apprehension of the Romans. They plainly msoerned 
that it was no time to confer the command of the armies by faction 
or favour, and that it was necessary to choose a general for his wis- 
dom, valour, and experience; in a word, one capable of conducting 
BO important a war as that now upon their hands. 

All the world cast their eyes upon Paulus iEmilius. There are 
times when distinguished merit unites the voices of the public; and 
nothing is more grateful than such a judgment, founded upon the 
knowledge of a man's past services, the army's opinion of his capa- 
city, and the state's pressing occasion for his valour and conduct. 
Paulus iEmilius was near sixty years old: but age, without impair- 
ing his faculties in the least, had rather improved them with matu- 
rity of wisdom and judgment; more necessary in a general than 
even valour and bravery. He bad been consul thirteen years be- 
fore, and had acquired general esteem during his administration. 
But the people repaid his services with ingratitude, having refused 
to raise him again to the same dignity, though he had solicited it 
with sufficient ardour. For several years he had led a private and 
retired life, solely employed in the education of his children, in 
which no father ever succeeded better, nor was more gloriously re- 
warded for his care. All his relations, all his friends, urged him to 
comply with the people's wishes in taking upon him the consulship.: 
but believing himself no longer capable of commanding, he avoided 
appearing in public, kept himself at home, and shunned honours 
with as much soUcitude as others generally pursue them. However, 
when he saw the people assemble every morning in crowds before 
his door, that they summoned him to the forum, and exclaimed 
highly against his obstinate refusal to serve his country, he acceded 
at last to their remonstrances ; and appearing amongst those who 
aspired to that dignity, he seemed less to receive the command of 
the army, than to give the people the assurance of an approaching 
and complete victory. The consulship was conferred upon him 
unanimously; and, according to Plutarch, the command of the army 
in Macedonia was assigned to him in preference to his colleague 
though Livy says it feU to him by k>t. 
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. It 18 said, that on the very day that he was elected general m thf 
war wingt Perseus, at his return home, attended hy all the people, 
who followed to do him honour, he found his daughter Tertia, at 
that time a little infant, crying bitterly. He emhraced her, and 
asked her the cause of her tears. Tertia hugging him with her 
' little arms, ^<Do you not know then, father," said she ^tfiat our 
Perseus is dead?" She spoke of a little dog she had brought up, 
called Perseus. <*'And at a very good time, my dear child," stid 
Paulus ^milius, struck with the word; ** I accept this omen with 
joy." The anc;ents carried their superstition with respect to this 
kind of fi>rtuitou8 occurrences very mgh. 

The manner in which Paulus jBmilius prepared for the war he 
was charged with,*" grave room to judge of the success t6 be ex- 
pected from it. He £manded, first, that commissioners should be 
seAt into Macedonia to inspect the army and fleet, and to make 
their report, after an exact inquirv, of the number of troops which 
were necessary to be added both by sea and land. They were also 
to inform themselves, as near as possible, of the number of the 
king's forces ; where they and the Romans actually lay; if the lat- 
ter were encamped in the forests, or had entii*ely passed them, nM ' 
were arrived in the plain; upon which of the alhes they might rely 
with certainty, which of them were dubious, and wavering, and 
whom they might regard as declared enemies; for how long time' 
they had provisions, and from whence they might be supplied with' 
them either by land or water ; what had passed during the last 
campaign, either in the army by land, or in the fleet. As an .able 
and experienced general,1ie thought it necessary to enter fuUy into 
this detail; convinced that the plan of the campaign upon W)uch he 
was about to enter, could not be formed, nor its operations ccmcert- 
ed, without a perfect knowled^ of all these particulars. The 
senate highly approved these wise measures, and appointed com- 
missioners, with the approbation of Paulus JSmilius, whp set out 
two dajrs after. 

During their absence, audience was given the ambassadors fVom 
Ptolemy and Cleopatra, king and queen of Egypt, who brought 
complaints to Rome of the unjust enterprises of Antiochus, king yf 
Syria ; which have been before related. 

The commissioners made extraordinary despatch. Upon their 
return, they reported that Marcius had forced the passes of Mace- 
donia, to get entrance into the coimtry,but with more danger than 
utility; that the king was advanced into Pieria, atad in actual 'pos- 
session of it: that the two camps were very near each other, being 
separated only by the river Enipeus: that the king avoided a battle, 
and that the Roman army was neither in a condition to oblige hira 
to fight, nor to force his fines ; that, in addition to the other mcon- 
veniences, Sr very severe winter had happened, from which they 

• LiT. 1 jHf. B. 18-a. PluttaPaul.iEiiiiLp.9eO. 
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llrt^Ti§d exceedingly in their mountainous country, and were en- 
tMy prevented from acting; and that they had only provisions for 
1^ dayff: that the army of the Macedonians was supposed to 
mount to 30,000 men: that if Appius Claudius had been sufficiently 
itroi^ in the neighbourhood of Lychnidus, in Illyria, be might have 
aotedwith good efiect against kmg Gentius ; but that Claudius and 
Ins troops were actually in great danger, unless a considerable re- 
inforcement were immediately sent lum, or he ordered directly to 
qoit the post he then occupied: that afler having vi&ited the camp, 
they had repaired to the fleet: that they had been told, that part of 
ths crews were dead of diseases ; that the rest of the allies, espe- 
cially those of Sicily, were returned home ; and that the fleet was 
entirely in want of seamen and soldieVs ; that those who remamed 
had not received their pay, and had no clothes; that Eumenes and 
his fleet, after having just shown themselves, disappeared immedi- 
^ly, without any cause that could be assigned ; ana that it seemed 
his inclinations neither could nor ought to oe relied on; but that as 
for his brother Attains, his good will was not to be doubted. 
Upon this Teport of the commissioners, after Paulus iEmilius had 
S ghren liis opinion, the senate decreed that he should set forward 
without loss of time for Macedonia, with the pnetor Cn. Octavius, . 
who' had the command of the fleet, and L. Anicius, another pnetor, 
• who wa^ to succeed Ap. Claudius in his post near Lychnidus, in 
IDyria. The number of troops which each of them was to command, 
was regidated in the following manner: — 

T^e troops pf which the army of Paulus iSmilius consisted, 
amounted to ^5,800 men ; that is, two Roman legions, each com- 
posed df 6000 foot and 300 horse ; as many of the infantry of the 
Italian allies, and twice the number of horse. He had, besides, 600 
horse raised in Gallia Cisalpina, and some auxiliary troops from the 
aU^ of Greece and .Asia. The whole, in all probability, did not 
« amount to more than 30,000 men. The prsetor Anicius was to have 
also two legions ; but they consisted of only 5000 foot and 300 
horse each; which, with 10,000 of tlie Italian allies and 800 horse, 
Go^iposed the army under him of 21,200 men. The troops that 
served on board the fleet were 5000 men. These three bodies to- 
gether made 56,200 men. 

As the war which they were preparing to make this year in Ma- 
cedonia seemed of the utmost consequence, every precaution was 
taken that might conduce to the success of it. The consuls and 
people had the choice of the tribunes who were to serve in it, and 
each commanded in his turn an entire legion. It was decreed that 
none should be elected into this employment but such as had already 
served, and Paulus ^milius was left at liberty to choose out of all 
the tribunes such as he approved for his army: he had twelve for 
I the two legions. 

I It must be allowed that the Romans acted with great wisdoifn 
upon this occasion. They had, as we have seen^ unanimously 

VOL. Til. If 
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chosen as consul and general, the person amonffst them who WM§ 
indispuUbly the greatest captain of his time. They had resolved 
that no officers should b^ 'raised to the post of tribune, but sudi as 
were distinguished by their merit, experience, and capacity, in* 
stanoed in real service ; advanttsfes that are not always the effect 
of birth or seniority, to which inaeed the Romans paid little or no 
regard. They did more; by a particular exception, compatible with 
republican government, Paulus ^milius was left at entire liber^ 
to choose such of the tribunes as he thought fit ; well knowing the 
great importance of a perfect union between the general and the 
officers who serve unaer him, in order to insure the exact and 
punctual execution of the commands of the former, who is in a 
manner the soul of the army^and ought to direct all its motions, 
which cannot be done without the best understanding between 
them, founded in a love for the public good, with which neither 
interest, jealousy, nor ambition, is capable of interfering. 

•After all these regulations were made, the consul Paulus Mxm 
lius repaired from the senate to the assembly of the people, to whom 
he spoke in this manner. *' You seem to me, Romans, to have ex- 
pressed more joy when Macedonia fell to my lot, than when I was 
elected consul, or entered upon that office ; and to me your joy 
seemed to be occasioned by the hopes you conceived that I should 
put an end, in a manner worthy of the grandeur and reputation of 
the Roman people, to a war, which, in your opinion, has already 
been of too long continuance. I have reason to believe, that the 
same gods,* who have occasioned Macedonia to fall to my lot, wHI 
also assist me with their protection in conducting and terminating 
this war successfully: but of this I may venture to assure you, that 
I shall do my utmost not to fall short of your expectations. Th^ 
senate has wisely regulated every thing necessary for the expedi- 
tion with which 1 am charged ; and, as I am ordered to set out im 
mediately, in which I shall make no delay, 1 am convinced that my 
colleague, C. Licinius, out of his great zeal for the public service, 
will raise and march off the troops appointed for me, with as much 
ardour and expedition as if they were for himself. I shall take care 
to remit to you, as well as to the senate, an exact accoimt of all 
that passes ; and you may rely upon the certainty and truth of my 
letters: but I beg of you, as a great favour, that you will not give 
credit to, or attribute consequence by your credidity to, the vague 
and unauthenticated reports which are frequently spread abroad. 
I perceive well, in this war, more than an^ other, that with what- 
ever resolution people may determine to disregard these rumours, 
they will not fail to make an impression, and inspire some degree 
of discouragement. There are those, who in company, and even 
at tables, command armies, regulate the disposition of the forces, 
and prescribe all the operations of the campaign. They know 

* It wai m rooeiTed'oplnioii in all ages and natknui, thalHlie Dhrinity preridei over 
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Wtter than we iKiiere we should eneamp, and what posts it is neces- 
wmry for us to seize ; at what time, and by what defile, we ought to 
enter Macedonia; where it is proper to establish our magazines; 
from whence, either by sea or land, we are to bring provisions; 
when we are to fight the enemy, Bad when lie «till. They not only 
prescribe what is best to be done, but for deviating ever so little 
m>ni their plans, they make it a crime in their consul, and cite him 
before their tribunal. But know, Romans, this is a ^at impedi- 
ment with your generals. All have not the resolution and con- 
stancy of Fabius, to despise impertinent reports. He could choose 
rather to suffer the people upon such rumours to invade hi^ au- 
thority, than to ruin the business of the s^ate in order to secure to 
hmuielf their good opinion, and an empty name. I am far from be- 
lieving that generals stand in no need of advice : I think, on the 
contrary, that whoever would conduct eveiy thing alone, upon his 
own opinion, and without consulting the ju^ment of others, shows 
more presumption than prudence. But some may ask. How then 
shall we act reasonably? By not suffering any persons to obtrude 
their advice upon ybur generals, but such as are, in the first place, 
"veraed in the art of war, and have learned from experience what it 
Si to command; and in the second, who are updn the spot, who know 
the enemy, are witnesses in peison to all that passes, and sharers 
with OS in all dangers. If there be any one who conceives himself 
capable of assisting me with his counsels in the war you have 
charged me with, let him not refuse to do the republic that service, 
but let him go with me into Macedonia; ^ ship, horses, tents, pro- 
yisions, shall all be supplied at my charge. But if he will not take 
00 much trouble, and prefers the tranquiUity of the city to the dan- 
ffers and fatigues of the field, let him not take upon him to hold the 
helm, and continue idle in port. The city of itself suppUes sufi[i- 
dent matter of discourse on other subjects; but as for these, let it 
be silent, and know, that we shall pay no regard to any counsels, 
bot such as shall be given us in the camp itself." 

This discourse of Paulus iEmilius, which abounds with reason 
vad ffood sense, shows that men are the same in all ages of the 
world. People have an incredible itch for examining, criticising, 
and condemning, the conduct of generals, and do not observe, that 
by so doing they act in manifest contradiction to reason and jus- 
tice: to reason; for what can be more absurd and ridiculous, than 
to see persons, Mathout any knowledge or experience in war, set' 
themselves up for censors of the most able generails, and pronounce 
with a magisterial air upon their actions ? to justice ; for the most 
experienced can make no certain judgment without being upon the 
i^t ; the least circumstance of time, place, disposition of the troops, 
seci^t orders not divulged, being capable of making an absolute 
change in the general rules of conduct. But we must not expect 
to see a failing reformed, that has its source in the curiosity and 
vanity of human nature ; and generals would do wisely, after the 
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enmple of Paalag JSmiUus, to dMpba theie oitf i«poi^ 
opinions of idle people, who have nothing else to do» ind hiure ge* 
nerally as little judgment as business ^ 

Paiuus ^mihus, after having dischaiwed, according to cnstM^ 
the duties of religion, set out rat Mace£>nta,'with the pnetor Ga» 
Octavius, to whom the coHunand of tiie fleet had been allotted. 

Whilst they were ein{>loyed at Rome in making preparations fov 
the war,'" Perseus, on his side, Had not been asleep. The feaur of 
the approaching danger which threatened him, havinjr at lengtb 
got the better of his avarice, he agreed to give Grentius, kingr of 
niyria, 300 talents of silvei; {thai, i^, 300,000 crowns,) and purduMK 
^4 his alliance at that price. 

He sent ambassadors at the same time to Rhodes, convinced that 
if that island, very powerful at that time by sea, should, embrace 
his party, Rome would be very much embarrassed^ He sent de-> 
puties also to Eumenes and Antiochus, two very potent kin^ anii 
capable of giving him great aid. P^CBeiie did wisety ia having re^ 
<;ourse to these measures, and in eadeavoturing to strengthen nim-> 
self by such supports; but be entered upon them toa late. Hai 
ought to have began by taking those, steps, and to have made ^iem 
the first foundation of his enterprise* He did, not think dT putting' 
those remote powers in motion, till he wb» reduced almost^ to ex-. 
tremity, and his affairs were almost absc^iitely desperate. It wa* 
leather calling in spectators and associates offals ruin, than aids aadr 
supports. The instructions which he gStve hia ambassadors weroj^ 
vary solid and forcible, ap we shall soon see; but be should ha¥e. 
made use of them three ^ears sooner, and have waitjed their effi^d^ 
before he embarked, almost alone, in the war against so powerfui 
9, people, and one that had so many resoulces in case of nusibi^ 
tune. 

The ambassadors had. the sajoco instrqctions for both Uioee kings^ 
They represented to them, that there was a nat^jural enimty oo^ 
tween republics and monarchies* Thajb the Roinon; people attackr 
ed the lungs one after another, and, what added ext^mely to^e 
indignity, that they employed the forces of the kin^ themselves tot 
ruin them in succession. That they had crushed his father by th»t 
assistance of Attalus ; that by the aid of Eumenes, and, in som9 
measure, by that of his father Philip, Antiochus had been subject-^ 
ed, and that at present they had armed Eumenes and Prusiaa 
against himself. That after the kingdom of Macedonia diould b# 
destroyed, Asia would be the next to experience the sanie fa^; 
of which they had already usurped a pstrt, under the specious j^:^ 
text of re-establishing the cities in their ancient liberty; and U^yt 
Syria's turn would soon follow. That they had already begun to 
prefer Prusias to Eumenes by particular distinctions (^honour, and 
had deprived Antiochus of the ftruits. of 14s victories in Egypt. 

• LiT. L z»T. n. 3»-S9^ Poljrb. Legfit tcov.— Izzxvii. Plot, io Paql. Ma^ b. 
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1^786138 requested of them, either to induce the Eomans to give 
Macedonia peace; or, if they persevered in^the unjust design of 
continuing the war, to regard them as the common enemy of aU 
kings. The ambassadors treated y ith Antiochus openly, and with- 
out any reserve. 

In regard to Eumenes, they covered their voyage with the pre- 
text of ransoming prisoners, and treated only in secret' upon the 
real cause of their mission. There had passed already several con- 
ferences, at different times and places, upon the same subject, which 
had begun to render that prince very much suspected by the Ro- 
mans. It was not that Eumenes desired, in reality, that Perseus 
should be victorious against the Romans; the enormous power he 
would then have had, would have given him umbrage, and highly 
alarmed his je'ilousy ; neither was he more wiUing to declare openly 
'against him, or to make war upon him. But, m hopes to see the 
two parties equally inclined to peace; Perseus, from his fear of the 
misfortunes which might befall him; the Romans, from being weary 
of a war spun out to too great a length; he desired to become the 
mediator of a peace between them, and to make Perseus purchase 
his mediation, or at least his inaction and neutrality, at a high price. 
That was already agreed upon, and was 1500 talents (1,500,000 
crowns.) The only difference that remained, was in, settling the 
time for the payment of that sum. Perseus was for waiting tiQ the 
service was performed, and in the mean time offered to deposit the 
money in Samothracia. Eumenes did not believe himself secure in 
that, because Samothracia depended on Perseus; and therefore he 
insisted upon immediate payment of part ef the money. This broke 
up the treaty. 

He failed likewise in another negotiation, which might have been 
no less in his favour. He had caused a b«dy of Gauls to come from 
the other side of the Danube, consisting of 10,000 horse and as 
many foot, and had agreed to give ten pieces of gold to each horse- 
man, five to the infantry, and 1000 to their captains. I have ob- 
served above, that these Gauls had taken the name of Bastamie. 
When he received advice that they were arrived upon the frontiers 
of his dominions, he went to meet them with half his troops, and 
gave orders, that in the towns and villages through which they 
were to pass, great quantities of com, wine, and cattle, shoul<^ be 
provided for them; he had presents for their principal officers, of 
horses, arms, and jackets ; to these he added some money, which 
was to be distributed amongst a small number : he imagined he should 
gain the multitude by this bait. The kinff halted near the river 
• Axius, where he encamped with his troops. He deputed Antigonus, 
one of the Macedonian lords, to the Gauls, who were about thirty 
leagues distant from Mm. Antiffonus was astonished -when he saw 
men of prodigious stature, skilful in all the exercises of the body, and 
in handling their arms ; and haughty and audacious in their language, 
wnich'abounded with menaces and bravadoes. He set off, lo^e 

k2 
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best terms, the atden his master had fiyenfor their gfobd receptloil 
wherever they passed, and the presents he had i»repared lor them: 
after which he mvited thea to s^vance to a certain place he 
mentioned, and to send their principal officers to the kia^. The 
Gauls were not a people to be put off with words. Clondicus, the 
general and king of these strangers, came directly to the point ; and 
msked, whether he had brought the sum agreed on. As no answer 
was given to that questton, " Go," said he, '' and let your prince 
know, that till he sends the hosta^nes and sums agreed on,- the Gauls 
will not stir from hence.'* The kmg,up<m the return of his deputy, 
assembled his coancii. He foresaw what they would advise ; but, 
as he was a much better guardian of his money than of his kingdom, 
to disguise his avarice, he expatiated upon the perfidy and (erotity 
of the Gauls; adding, that it would be dangerous to give such num- 
bers of them, entrance into Macedonia, from which every thing was 
to be feared, and that 5000 horse would be sufficient for him. Every 
body perceived that his sole apprehension was for his money ; but 
nobody dared to contradict him. Antigoaus returned to the Gauls, 
and told them his master had occasion for no more than 5000 horse. 
Upon which they raised a universal cry and murmur against Per- 
seus, who had made them come so far merely to insult tl^m. Clon- 
dicus havincr asked Antigonus again, whether he had broiight the 
money for the 5000 horse ; as the deputy sought for an evasion, and 
^ve no direct answers, the Gauls grew fnrious, and were just go<* 
ing to cut him in pieces, and he himself was under terrible appre- 
hensions. However, they paid respect to his quality of deputy, and 
dismissed him without any ill treatment of his person. The Gauls 
marched away immediately, resumed their route to the Danube, and 
plundered Thrace in their way home. 

Perseus, vidth so considerable a reinforcement, might have given 
the Romans great trouble. He could have detached those Gauls 
into Thessaly, where they might have plundered the country, and 
taken the strongest places. By that means, remaining quiet about 
the river Enipeus, he might have put it out of the power of the Ro- 
mans either to have penetrated into Macedonia, of which he might 
have barred the entrance with Ws troops, or to have subsisted any 
longer in the country, because they coind have drawn no provisions 
as befere from Thessdy, which would have been entk^ly laid waste. 
The avarice by which he was governed, prevented his making any 
use of so great an advantage. 

The same vice made him lose another of the same nature. Urged 
by the condition of his affairs, and the extreme danger that threat- 
ened him, he had at length consented to give Gl«entius the 300 ta- 
len|», which he had demanded for more than a year, for raising 
troops and fitting. out a fleet. Pantauchus had negotiated this treaty 
for the kinff of Macedonia, and had begun by paying the king of Il- 
ly ria ten talents (10,000 crowns,) in part of the sum ]Hdmis^ him. 
Gentius despatched his aBiba6sad<M», aad with th^ peraons m 
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yAson he coald confide, to receive the money. He directed them 
b1m>, when aU should be conchided, to join Perseus's ambassadors, 
»d to go with them to Rhodes, in order to induce that republic to 
form an aSiance with them.. Pantauchus had represented to him^ 
that if the Rhodians came into it, Rome would not be able to mak€ 
head against the three powers united. Perseus received those am- 
bassadoTs with all possible marks of distinction. After the inter 
chan^ of hostages, and the taking of oaths on both sides, it oidy 
remained to deliver the 300 talents. The ambassadors and a^nta 
of the Illyrian repaired to Pella, where the money was told down 
to them, and put into chests, under the seal of the ambassadors, to 
he conveyed into Illyria. Perseus had covertly given orders to the 
persons charged with this Convoy, to march slowly, and by short 
Journeys, and when they arrived upon the frontiers of Macedonia 
to stop for his farther orders. During all this time, Pantauchus, 
who had remained at the court of Illyria, pressed the king with 

freat earnestness to declare against the Romans by some act of 
ostility. In the mean while arrived ambassadors from the Romans, 
to negotiate an alliance with Grentius. He had already received ten 
talents by way of earnest, and was informed that the whole sum 
was upon the road. Upon the repeated solicitations of Pantauchus, 
in vitiation of al) rights human and divine, he caused the two am- 
hassadors to be imprisoned, under the pretence that they wer(» 
spies. As soon as Perseus had received this news, believing him 
suffidently and irretrievably engaged agamst the • Romans by fo 
glaring an act, he recalled those Who carried the 300 talents ; con- 
gratulating himself in secret upon the good success of his perfidy, 
and his great dexterity in saving his money. But he did not see 
that he only kept it in reserve for the victor ; whereas he ought to 
have employed it in defending himself against him, and to conquer 
him, according to the maxim of Philip and his son Alexander, the 
most illustrious of ^is predecessors, who used- to say," That victory 
should be purchased with money, and not money saved at the ex- 
pense of victory." 

The ambassadors of Perseus and Gentius met with a favourable 
rec^}tion at Rhodes. A decree was imparted to them, by which 
the republic had resolved to employ all their credit and power to 
oblige the two parties to make peace, and to declare against that , 
which should refuse to accept proposals for an accommodation. 

The Roman generals had each of them repaired to their posts in 
the beginning of the spring ; the consul to Macedonia, Octavius to 
Oreum with the fleet, and Anicius into Illyria. 

The success of the latter was as rapid as fortunate. He was to 
carry on the war against Gentius, and put an end to it before it 
wa9 known at Rome that it was begun. Its duration was only 
thirty days. Having treated Scorda, the capital of the country, 
which haid surrendered to him, with great moderation, the other 
toon followed its example. Gentius himself was reduced to 
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come Aid throw himself at Amcius's feet to hnplore hk ni^cy; 
confessing, with tears in his eyes, his fault, or rather folly, in hav- 
ing abandoned the party of the Romans. The pnetor treated him 
with humanity. His first care was to take the two ambaesadom 
out of prison. He sent one of them, named Perpenna, to Rome, 
to carry the news of his victory, and some days after ^caused Gei»- 
tius to be conducted thither, with his mother, wife, children, b^^^ 
ther, and the principal lords of the country. The sight of m^ 
illustrious prisoners very much augmented the people*s joy. Pub- 
lic thanksgivings were made' to the gods, and the temples ^^'ere 
crowded with a vast concourse of penfbns of all sexes and ages. 

When Paulus ^miiius approached the enemy, he found Perseus 
encamped near the sea, at the foot of mount Olympus, in places 
which seemed inaccessible. He had the Enipeus in front, whose 
banks were very high; and on the side where 1]M3 lay, he had thrown 
up strong intrenchments, with towers at proper distances, on which 
were placed balistoe, and other machines for dischaiging darts and 
stones upon the enemy, if they ventured to approach. Perseus 
had fortified himself in such a manner, as made him believe him- 
self entirely secure, and gave him hopes of weakening, and at last 
repulsinfir, Paulus iEmilius by length of time, and the difficulties 
he would find in subsisting his troops and maintaining his ground, in 
a country already eaten up by the enemy. 

He did not know what kmd of adversary he had to c<jpe with. 
Paulus -^milius employed his thoughts solely in preparing erery 
thing for action, and was continu^y meditating expedients and 
measures for executing some enterprise with success. jHe began hf 
establishing an exact and severe discipline in his army, which be 
found corrupted by the licentiousness in which it had been sufiered 
to live. He reformed several things, as well with regard to the anas 
of the troops, as the duty of sentinels. It had been a custom 
• amongst the soldiers to criticise their* general, to examine all his 
actions amongst themselves, to prescribe his duties, and to point 
out what he ouffht, or t)Uffht not, to do. He spoke to them with 
resolution and dignity. He gave them to understand that such 
discourses did not become a soldier ; that he ought to make only 
three th'msB his business: the care of his body, in order to render it 
robust and active ; that of his arms, to keep them always clean, 
and in good condition; and that of Ms provisions,* that he might be 
always in readiness to march upon the first notice; that for the rest, 
he ought to rely upon the goodness of the immortal gods, and the 
vigilance of his general. Thbt for himself, he should omit nothing 
that might be necessary to give them occasion to evince their 
valour; and that they had only to take care to do their duty wefl 
when the signal was given them. 

It is incredible how much they were animated by this discourset 

^ Tbe Boiiuuifoldien lometines cairiedprovisioBs Ibr ten or twelve diya.. 
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"He oldfloifieiB declaxed tint tbej bad never known their duty 
m^ till that day. A surprising change was immediately oh- 
mmd in the eamp. Nobody was idle in it. The soldiers were 
tera sharpening their swords, polishing their hehnets, cuirasses, 
and shields ; practionff an active motion under their arms ; whirl- 
iog their javelms, and brandishing their naked swords ; in short, 
Ibrmiog and inuring themselves to all military exercises : so that it 
was easy to foresee that, upon the first opportunity they should 
have of coming to blows with the enemy, they were determined to 
oooqoer or die. 

The camp was situated very commodiously, but wanted water, 
whicfa was a great inconvenience to the army. Paulus ^milius, 
whose thoughts extended to every thing, seeing mount Olympus 
before hbn very high, and covered all over with trees extremely 
green and flourishing, judged, from the quantity and quality of 
those ti«es, that there must be springs of water in the caverns of 
the mountain, and at the same time ordered openings to be made 
at the. foot of it, and pits to be du? in the sand. The surface* was 
scarce bioken up, when springs of water were seen to run, muddy 
at first, and in small quantities, but in a little wh^e veiy clear, and 
in great abundance* This event, though natural, was looked upon 
by the sdkfiers as a singular favour of the go^, who had taken 
Iraulus ^miUus under l^eir rarotedion ; and made him more be- 
kted and respected by tiiem than befi>re. 

Wl^n Perseus saw what passed in the Roman camp, — the ar- 
dour of the soldiers, their active behaviour, and the various exer- 
cises by which they pr^ared themselves for combat,-^he began to 
be tinly disquieted, and perceived i^ainly that he had no longer to 
deal with a Licinius, an Hostilius, or a Marcius; andthat the Roman 
aimy was entirely changed, together' with the gtoeral. He re- 
dbooled his attention and apj^ication on his side, animated his sol- 
diers, employed himself in forming them by diffefent exercises, 
adfed new fortifications to the old, and used all means to secure 
his camp firom danger or insult. 

In the mean time came the news of the victory in Dlyria, and of 
the taking of the king with all his family. This caused incredible 
joy in the Roman army, and excited amongst the soldiers an inex- 
pressible ardour to signalize themselves also on their side. For it 
IS common, when two armies act in different parts, for the one to 
be imwillin^ to give place to the other, either in valour or glory. 
Perseus endeavoured at first to suppress this news, but his care to 
stifie it only served to make it more public and certain. The alarm 
was geneml amongst his troops, and made them apprehensive of 
the same ftte. 

At this time arrived the Rhodian ambassadors, who came to 

* Viz dedaota Bomnia arena ^«tf c&m tcatiirigines turbidae primd et tenues emicaxe, 
Ma Mquidam miiftamque ftmdere aquam, vdut deftm dono, coBpenint Aliquantiuw 
0a^ioqusxesdticifaiiM9etaucuiritaxifapudiiiitttMa41^it. JJ9» 
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make the same proposals to the army ia regard to peace, theft it 
Rome had so highly offended the senate. It is easy to judge in 
what manner they were received in the canip. Some, in tlie h^riit 
of their anger, were for having them dismissed with insult. The 
consul thouffht the best way to express his contempt fbit them, waa 
to reply coldly, that he womd ffive them an answer in fifteen days. 
To show how little he valued the pacific mediation of the Rhodians, 
he assembled his council to deliberate upon the means, of ^tfering 
upon action. It is probable that the Roman army, which the year 
before oenetrated into Macedonia, had quitted it, and returned into 
Thessaly ; perhaps upon account of provisions ; for at present they 
consulted upon measures for opening a passage into Macedonia. 
Some; and those the oldest officers, were for attempting to force 
the enemy's intrenchments upon the banks of the Enipeus. They 
observed that the Macedonians, who the year before had been 
driven from higher and better fortified places, could not sustain the 
charge of the Roman legions. Others were of opinion that Octa- 
vius, with the fleet, should go to Thessalonica, and ravase the sea- 
coasts, in order to oblige the kinff, hy that diversion, to detach part 
of his troops from the Enipeus mr the defence of Ins country, and 
thereby leave the passage open. It is highly important for an able 
and experienced general to have it in. his power to choose what 
measures he pleases. Paulus .£milius had quite different views. 
He saw that the Enipeus, as well from its natural situation as from 
the fortifications^ which had been added to it, was inaccessible. He 
knew besides, without mentioning the machines disposed on aU 
sides, that the enemv*s troops were much mcHre expert than his own 
in discharging javeAns and darts. To undertake the ibrcing of 
such impenetrable lines as those were, had been to expose his 
troops to inevitable slaughter; and a good general spares the 
blood of his soldiers, because he looks upon himBclf as their father, 
and believes it his duty to preserve them as his children. He kept 
quiet, therefore, for some days, without making the least move- 
ment. Plutarch says, that it was believed there never was an ex- 
ample of two armies so numerous, that lay so long in the presence 
of each other, in such profound peace and so perfect a tranquillity. 
At any other time the soldiers would have murmured through ar- 
dour and impatience ; but Paulus ^milius had taught them to ac- 
. quiesce in the conduct of their leader. 

At length, after diligent inquiry, and usin^ all means for informa- 
tion, he was told by two Perrhmbian merchants, whose prudrace 
and fidelity he had experienced, that there was a way throu^ 
Perrhoebia, which led to Pythium, a town situated upon the brow 
of mount Olympus:"" that this way was not of difficint access, but 
was weU guarded. Perseus had sent thither a detachment of 5000 
men. He conceived that, in causing an attack to be made in the 

* Theperpendieular height of mount Olyinpui, where PTtbium wit iltiiat^ wt9 Vt 
Wftrit often ttadia, or a mile lod a quarter -~^ w-r 
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Hjliit, and at unawares, by good troops, the enemy might be beaten 
mm this post, and he take possession of it. It was necessary there* 
ftie to amuse the enemy, and to conceal his real design. He sent 
hr the pretor Octavius, and having imparted his plan to him, he 
ordered him to eo with his fleet to Heraclea, and to take ten days' 
provisions with him for 1000 men; in order to make Perseus be- 
lieve that he was going to ravage the sea-coasts. At the same time 
he made his son Fabius Maximus, then. very young, with Scipio 
Nasica, the son-in-law of Scipio Africanus, set out: he gave them 
t detachment of 5000 chosen troops, and ordered them to march by 
the sea-^ide towards Heraclea, as if thev were to embark there, 
according to what had been proposed in the council. When they 
arrived there, the praetor told them the consul's orders. As soon as 
it was night, quittmg their route by the coast, they advanced with- 
out hakmg towards Pythium, over the mountains and rocks, con- 
ducted by the two Perrhcsbian guides. It had been^ncluded that 
they should arrive there the third day, before it was light. 

In the mean time Paulus ^milius, toamus&the enemy, and pre- 
vent his having any other thoughts, the next day in the mornine de- 
tached his ligM-armed troops, as if he intended to attack the Mace- 
donians. They came to a sught engagement in the very channel of 
the river, which was then very low. The banks on each 'side, from 
the top to the bed of the river, had a declivity of 300 paces, and the 
stream was 1000 paces broad. The action passed in the sight of 
the king and consul, who were each with his troops in the front of 
their camps. The consul caused the retreat to be sounded towards 
noon. The lo;» was ahnost equal on both sides. The next day the 
battle was renewed in the same manner, and almost at the same 
hour; but it was warmer, and continued longer. The Romans had 
not only those upon their hands Math whom they fought ; but the 
enraiy, from the tbps of the towers placed along the banks, poured 
volleys of darts and stones upon them. The consul lost many more 
of hjis people this day, and made them retire late. The thurd day 
Paulus iBmilius lay still, and seemed to design to attempt a passage 
near the sea. Perseus did not suspect in the least the danger that 
threatened him. 

Scipio had arrived in the night of the third day near Pythiura. 
His troops were very much fatigued, for which reason he made 
them rest themselves the remainder of the night Perseus in the 
mean time was very quiet. But on a sudden^ a Cretan deserter, 
who had gone off from Scipio's troops, roused him from his security, 
b^ letting him know the compass the Romans had taken to surprise 
faun. The king, terrified with the news, detached immediately 
10,000 foreign soldiers, with 2000 Macedonians, under the command 
of Milo, and ordered them with all possible diligence to take pos- 
session of an eminence, which the Romans had still to pass before 
they arrived at Pythium. He accordingly got thither before them. 
A very severe engagement ensued upon this eminence, and th^ 
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victoiy wu fi>r fomo time in suspeiise* But tho kffljBf^ &tUiii!k^tblA 
%t length gave way on all sides, and were put to the root. -Sc^ia 
porsued them vigorously, and led his victorious troops into t^ piain^ 

When those who fled came to the camp of Persetis, they oeca^ . 
fioned so ffreat a terror in it, that he immediately deeamped, tsA 
retired hy his rear, overwhelmed with terror, and almost in de^mk. 
He held a gireat council, to deliberate upon the measures he watf 
to pursue. The question was, whether it was best to halt under 
the walls of P^dna, to try the chance of a battle, or to divide his 
troops among his towns, supply them well with provisions, and ex- 
pect the enemy there, who could not long subsist in a country, 
which he would take cafe to lay waste, and which eould furnish 
neither forage for the horse, nor provisions for the men. The latter 
resolution was attended with great inconveniences, and betokened 
a prince reduced to the last extremity, and destitute of either hope 
or resource ; nql to mention the hatred he would draw upcm him- 
self by ruining the country, which was to be not only commanded 
but executed m person by the kingr himself. Whilst Perseus, un- 
certain what to resolve, nnctpatecT in doubt, the principal officers 
represented to him, that his army was much superior to that of the 
Romans ; that his troops were determined to behave well, having 
their ^ives and children to defend; that being himself witness of aS 
their actions, and fighting at their head, they would behave with' 
double ardour, and give proofs of Ibeir valour in emulaticm of each 
other. These reasons re-animated the prince. He retired under 
the walls of Pydna, where he encamped, and prepared for a battle. 
He forgot nothing that mi|pht conduce to the advantage of fiis 
ground, assigned every one his post, and gave all his orders with 
great presence of mind; resolved to attack the Romans as soon as 
they appeared. 

The i2lace where he encamped was a bare level covaatrfy veij fit 
for drawing up a great body of heavy-armed foot in battle. Upon 
the right and left there was a ridge of little hills, which, joining to- 
gether, gave the light-armed foot and the archers a secure retreat, 
and also afforded them the means of concealing their march to sur- 
round the enemy, and to charge them in flank. The whole front 
of the army was covered by two small rivers, which had not much 
water at that time, in consequence of the season (lor it was then 
about the end of summer,) but whose steep banks would give the 
Romans great trouble, and break their ranks. 

Paulus ifimilius being arrived at Pythium, and having joined 
Scipio's detachment, marched down into the plain, and advanced in 
order of battle against the enemy; keeping always on the sea-coast, 
for the convenience of having provisicms brought in barks from the 
Roman fleet. But when he came in view of theMacedcmii^, and 
bad considered the good disposition of their anny, and the number 
of tiieir troops, he halted, to ddiberate upon what he had to do. 

The young officers, fufl of ardour and impatience for the battle 
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■iwnoed at tbe head of the troopa, and eame to him to entreat him 
to^ve battle without any delay. Scipio, whose boldness was in- 
cnased by his late success upon mount Olympus, distinguished 
Umself above all the rest by his earnestness, and the ur^;ency of Ins 
request* He represented to him that the generals, his predeces- 
lon^liad suffered the enemy to escape out of their hands by delays. 
Thai he was afraid Perseus would fly in the night, and they should 
be obliged to pursue him, with great danger and difficulty, to the 
lemotest parts of his kingdom, in making the army take ^at com- 
jMiases through defiles and forests, as had happened in tne preced- 
mg years. He advised him, therefore, whilst the enemy were in 
tbe oj^n field, to attack him inunediately, and not to let luip so fair 
occasion of conquering him. 

" Formerly," replied the consul to youn^ Scipio, « I thought as 
you do now, and one day you will thinJ^ as I do. I shall give you 
tbe reasons of my conduct another time ; at present, rely upon the 
discretion of an old general." The young officer Was silent, weU 
coDvinced thajt the consul had good reasons for acting as he did. 

After having spoken thus, he commanded the troops who were 
at the head of the army, in view of the enemy, to draw up in order 
of battle, and to present a front, as if they intended to engage. They 
were disposed, according to the custom of the Romans,* in tliree 
lines : at the same time the pioneers, covered by those lines, were 
employed in forming a camp. As they were a great number, tbe 
work was soon completed. The consul then made the battalions 
' file ofiT gradually, beginning with the rear, which was nearest the 
workmen, and drew ofiT the whole army into the intrenchments, 
without confusion, disorder, or being perceived by the enemy. The 
king, on his side, seeing the Romans declined fighting, retired also 
into his camp. 

It was an inviolable law amongst the Rcmans,f though they 
were to sta^ only one day or ni^ht in a place, to enclose themselves 
in a well-fortified camp : by that means they placed themselves 
out of the reach of insult, and avoided all surprise. The soldiers 
looked upon this mihtary abode as their city; the intrenphments 
served instead of walls, and the tents, of houses. In case of a bat- 
tle, if the army was overcome, the camp served for their retreat 
and refuge ; and, if victorious, they found it a place of quiet and se* 
curity. 

The night being come, and the troops having taken their re 
freshment : whilst they had no other thoughts than of going to rest, 
on a sudden the moon, which was then at full, and already very 
high, began to grow dark; and the light failed by little and little, 

•Ha«tatl. Prtncipes. Triarll. 

t Majona veBtri castra munita portum ad omnet camu exereitdi ducebant eve.— * 
Patria altera eit mUitaris hec aedes, vaUumnus pro rocenibus, et tentorium suiim ciUqua 
Billiti domus ac penatus sunt—Caitro ■unt vici^ recaptaculum, victo perfugium. X*tt. 
LxUr. 11.39. ^^ 
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It changed its colour several times, and was at length totaHj^ 
eclipsed. A tribune, called C. Sulpitius Gallus, one of the princi- 
pal officers of the army, having assembled the soldiers the day be- 
fore, with the consul's permission, had apprized them of the eclipse, 
and pointed out to them the exact moment when it would begin, 
and how Ibng it would continue. The Roman sdidiers therefore 
were not astomshed at this accident ; they only believed that Sul- 
pitius had more than human knowledge. But the whole camp W 
the Macedonians were seized with horror and dread ; and it was 
whispered thoughout all the army, that tins prodigy foretold the 
ruin of the king. 

The next day Paulus JEImilius, who was a very religious obser- 
ver of all the ceremonies prescribed for the sacrifices, or rather 
very superstitious, employed himself in offering oxen to Hercules. 
He sacrificed twenty, one after another, without finding any favour 
able sign in the entrails of those victims. At length, at the one- 
and-twentieth, he imagined he saw such as promised him the 
victory, if he only defended himself, without attacking the enemy. 
At the same time he vowed a sacrifice to the same god of 100 oxen, 
with public games. Having made an end of all these religious 
ceremonies, about nine in the morning he assembled his counciL 
He had heard complaints of his slowness in attacking the enemy. 
He was anxious therefore to givxi this assembly an account of his 
conduct, especially out of regard for Scipio, Jto whom he had pro- 
mised it. The reasons for his not having given battle the day 
before, were, first, because the enemy's army was much superior 
in number to his own, which he had been obliged to weaken con- 
siderably by the great detachment requisite to guard the baggage. 
In the second place, would it have been consistent with prudence 
to engage troops entirely fresh, with his, exhausted as they were 
by a long and painful march, by the excessive weight ottheir arms, 
by the heat of the sun, with which they had been almost broiled, 
and by thirst, which gave them almost insupportable painP In the 
last place, he insisted strongly on the indispensable necessity a 
good general was under, not to fight till he Had a well intrenched 
camp behind him, which might, in case of accident, serve the army 
• for a retreat. He concluded his discourse with bidding them pre- 
pare for battle the same day. 

We see here,* that there is a wide difference between the duty 
of soldiers and subaltern officers, and that of a general; the former 
have only to desire to engage, and behave weU in 'battle; but the 
general's business is to foresee, weigh, and compare every thing, in 
order to choose his measures with mature deliberation; and fre- 
quently by a wise delay of some days, or even hours, he preserves 

* Divisa iiita exercitum duceeque roaida. Militibus cupidinem pugnandi com^olte ; 
duces providendo, cbosultando, cunctatione Mjpius qu&m temeritate prodease. Toot. 
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w army, wiiich an inconsiderate precipitation might have exposed 
toroin. 

Though the resolution for fighting had heen taken on hoth sides, 
it was, however, rather a kind of chance that drew on the battle, 
than the order of the generals, Who were not in great haste on 
either side. Sotoe Thracian soldiers charged a party of Romans 
in their return from foraging. Seven hundred LiguriansTan to 
assist those fon^rs. The Macedonians caused troops to advance, 
to support the Thracians ; and the reinforcements on both sides 
continually mcreasing, the battle at length became general. 

It is a misfortune that we have lost the passage of Poly bins, and 
after him of Livy, which describes the order of this battle: this 
puts it out of my power to give a just idea of it, what Plutarch says 
being quite different from the little which remains of it in Liv^. 

In the' beginning of the charge, the Macedonian phdanx distin- 
guished themselves from all the king's troops in a particular man- 
ner. Upon which Paulus ^mihus advanced to the front ranks, 
and found that the Macedonians, who formed the head of the pha- 
lanx, drove the points of their pikes into the shields of his soldiers 
insudh a manner, that the latter, in spite of all their efforts, were 
unable to reach them with their swords; and he saw, at the same 
time, that the whole front line of the enemies joined their bucklers, 
and inreseoted their pikes. This nimpart of brass and forest of 
pikes, impenetrable to his legions, mled him with astonishment and 
terror. He oflen spoke afterwards of the impression that dread- 
ful sight made upon him, so strong as to make him doubt the suc- 
cess of the battle. But not to discourage his troops, he concealed 
from them his anxiety ; and appearing with a gay and serene counte- 
nance, rode through all the ranks without helmet or cuirass, ani- 
mating them with his expressions, and much more by his example. 
The general, more than sixty years of age, was seen exposing him- 
self to dan^r and &tigue like a young officer. 

The Pelignians, a people of Italy, who had attacked the Mace- 
donian phalanx, not being able to break it with their utmost en 
deavours, one of their officers took the standard of his company, 
. and tossed it into the midst of the enemy. The rest threw them- 
selves, in consequence, like desperate men, upon that battalion.* 
Astonishing actions of valour ensued on both sides, with a most 
dreadful slaughter. The Pelignians endeavoured to cut the pikes 
of the Macedonians with their swords, or to push them back with 
their bucklers; striving sometimes to pull them out of their hands, 
or to turn them aside, in order to open themselves an entrance be- 
tween them. But the Macedonians always keeping close order, 
and holding their pikes in both hands, presented that iron rampart, 
and nye such violent strokes to those that rushed upon them, tliat, 
piercaiie shields and cuirasses, thejr laid the boldest of the PeUg- 
nians dead, who, without any caution, continued to throw them- 
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selves heajkmg, like wOd beasts, opoB the spesn of their enemies, 
and to rneh upon a death they saw before their eyes. 

The whole front line being tha& put into disorder, the second was 
discouraged, and began to fall back. They did not indeed fly ; 
but, instead of advancing, they retreated toward mount Olocris.* 
When Paulus iEmilius saw that, he tore his clothes, and was 
struck with extreme sorrow to see, upon the first troops having 
given way, that the Romans were afraid to face the phalanx. It 
presented a front covered thick with pikes, and close as an im- 
penetrable intrenchment ; and continuing invincible, it could neither 
be broken nor opened. But at length the inequality of the ground, 
and the great extent of the front of the battle, not admittSig the 
enemy to continue every where that line of bucklers and pikes, 
Paulus ^milius observed the Macedonian phalanx was obliged to 
leave openings and intervals, and that it fell back on one side, 
whilst it advanced on the other; as must necessarily happen in 
great armies, when the troops, not alwayi^ acting with the same 
vigour, fight also with different success. 

Paulus iEmilius, as an able general, who knew how to improve 
all advantages, dividing his troops into platoons, gave orders for 
them to fdl into the void spaces of the enemy's line, and to attack 
them no loi^r in front by a general charge, but by small detach 
ments, and indifferent places at the same time. This' order, so 
critically given, occasioned the gaining of the battle. The Ro- 
mans immediately fell into the void spaces, and thereby put it out 
of the enemy's power to use their long pikes, charging them in flank 
and rear, where they were uncovered. The pheuanx was broken 
in an instant; and all its force, which consisted solely in its union 
and the weight of the whole body together, vanished and disap-^ 
peared. When they came to fl^ht man to man, or platoon to pla- 
toon, the Macedonians with their short swords struck upon the 
Roman shields, which were very strong and solid, and covered them 
almost from head to foot ; and on the contrary, they opposed only 
small bucklers against the swords of the Romans, which were heavy 
and strong, and handled with such force and vigour, that they 
scarce discharged a blow which did not either cut deep, or make 
shields and armour fly in pieces, and draw blood. The phalanx 
having lost their advantage, and being taken on their weak side, 
stood their ground with great difficulty, and were at length over- 
thrown. 

The king of Macedonia, abandoning himself to his fear, rode off 
full speed in the beginning of the bilttle, and returned into the city 
of Pydna, under pretence of going to offer a sacrifice to Hercules ; 
as if, says Plutarch, Hercules were a god that would receive the 
sacrifices of abject cowards, or give ear to unjust vows; for it is not 
just, that he should be victorious, who* durst not face hii^ enemy: 

♦ That mwintiiin wm probaMy part of Oiympni. 
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K^creas the same god received the prayer of Paulus iEmilius> he- 
cause he asked victory with sword in hand, and invoked his aid 
while he fought vaUantly. 

It was in the attack of the phalanx where the battle was wann- 
est, and where the Romans found the greatest resistance. It was 
there also, that the son of Cato, Paulus ^milius*s son-in-law, after 
having done prodigies of valour, unhappily lost his sword, which 
slipped but of his h&nd. Upon this accident, quite distracted and 
inconsolable, he ran through the ranks, and assembling a bod^ of 
brave and resolute young soldiers, he rushed headldng and furious 
upon the Macedonians. After extraordinary efforts, and a most 
bloody slaughter, they made the latter give way ; and remaining 
masters of the ffround, they proceeded to search for the sword, 
which they found at last with great difficulty under heaps of arms 
and dead bodies. Transported with that good fortune, and raising 
shouts of victory, they fell with new ardour upon such of the enemy 
as yet stood firm; so that at length the 3000 Macedonians who re- 
mained, and were a distinct body from the phalanx, were entirely 
cut to pieces; not a man of them quitting his rank, or ceasing to 
fight to the last moment of his life. 

After the defeat of this body, all the rest fled; and so great a 
number of them were killed, that the whole plain, to the foot of 
the mountain, was covered with the dead ; and the next day, when 
the Romans passed the river Leucus, they found the waters still 
stcdned with blood. It is said that upwards of 25,000 men on the 
side of the Macedonians perished in this battle. The Romans lost 
only 100, and made 11 or 12,000 prisoners. The cavalry, which 
had no share in this battle, seeing the foot put to the rout, had re • 
tired; and the Romans, whose fury was principally directed against 
the phalanx, did not think at that time of pursuing them. 

This great battle was decided so suddenly, that the charge, 
which began at three in the aftenv)on, was followed by the victory 
before four. The rest of the day was employed in the pursuit, 
which was carried very far: so that the troops did not return till 
Jate in the night. All the servants in the army went out to meet 
their masters with great shouts of joy, and conducted them with 
torches to the camp, where they had made illuminations, and co- 
vered the tents with wreaths of ivy and crowns of laurel.* 

But in the midst of this great victory, the general was in extreme, 
affliction. Of the two sons he had in the battle, the youngest, who 
was but seventeen years old, and whom he loved with most tender- 
ness, because he had already given great hopes of himself, did not 
appear. The camp was in a universal alarm, and the cries of joy 
were changed into a mournful silence. They searched for him with 
torches amongst the dead, but to no purpose. At length, when tho 

* This was a costom among the Romans. CoBpar writes in the third book of the civO 
war, that he found in Pompey's camp the tents of Lentulus, and some others, covered 
wiih ivy. Xr. tUtm l.nUuU U nonnuUorum tabernawla fratccta fuderd, 

o2 
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night vn»very fki advanced, and they despaired of ever seeing hmi 
more, he returned from the pursuit, attended ^y only two or three 
of his comrades, aU covered with the blood of the enemy. Pankts 
^milius thought he had recovered him from the dead, and did not 
begin to taste the joy of his victory till that moment. He was re- 
served for other teare, and losses no less to be deplored. The young 
Roman, of whom we speak, was the second Scipio, ^o was after- 
wards called Africanus, and Numantinns, from having destroyed 
Carthage and Numantia. He was adopted by the son of Scipio, 
the conqueror of Hannibal. The consul immediately despatched 
three couriers of distinction (of whom his son Fabius was one) to 
carry the news of thitf victory to Rome. 

In the mean time, Perseus, continuing his flight, had passed the 
city of Pydna, and endeavoured to gain Pella, with all his cavalry, 
which had escaped from the battle without striking a blow. The 
foot-soldiers that fled in disorder, meeting them upon the road, re- 
proached them in the sharpest terms, culing them cowards and 
traitors; and carrying their resentment farther, they pulled them 
off* their horses, and wounded a great number of them. The kip?, 
who dreaded the consequence of that tumult, quitted the high road, 
and, that he might not be known, folded up his royal mantle, put it 
behind him, took the diadem from his head, and carried it in his 
hand; and, in order to discourse with his friebds with the more ease, 
he aliffhted, and led his horse in his hand. Several of those who 
attended him took different routes from his, under various pretexts; 
less to avoid the pursuit of the enemy, than to shun the fury of their 
prince, whose defeat had only served to irritate and inflame hiis na- 
tural ferocity. Of all his courtiers, three only remained with him, 
and those all foreigners. Evander of Crete, whom he had employed 
to assassinate king Enmenes, was one of them. He retained his 
fidelity for him to the last. 

When he arrived about midnight in Pella, he stabbed two of his 
treasurers with his own hands, for bemg so bold as to represent to 
hitn the faults he had committed, and with ill-timed fi^eedom to give 
him their advice upon what was necessary to be done for tbe re- 
trieving his affairs. This cruel treatment of two of the principal 
officers of his court, who. had failed only out of an imprudent and 
ill-timed zeal, entirely lost him the afFectibn of every one. Alarmed 
by the almost universal desertion of his officers and courtiers, he 
did not think himself safe at Pella, and left it the same night to go 
to AmphipoHs, canning along with him the greatest part of fis 
treasures. When he arrived there, he sent deputies to Paulus 
-^milius, to implore his mercy. Prom AmphipoHs he went into the 
island of Samothracia, and took refuge in the temple of Castor and 
Pollux. All the cities of Macedonia opened their gates to the vic- 
tor, and made their submission. 

The consul having quitted Pydna, arrived the next day at PeHa, 
the happy situation of which he admired. The king's treasures had 
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been kept in this city;'but only the 300 talents he had sent to Gren* 
tms, long of Thrace, and afterwards caused to be brought back, 
were found there. Paulus ^milius having been informed that Per- 
seus was in Samothracia, repaired to Amphipolis, in order to pass 
from thence into that island. 

He was encamped at Sine,* in the country of the Odomantes,f 
when he recdved a letter from Perseus, which was presented to 
him by three deputies of inconsiderable birth aiid conditios. He 
could not forbear shedding tears when he reflected upon the uncer- 
tamty of human afifairs, of which the present condition of Perseus 
was a sensible example. But when he saw this title and inscription . 
upon the letter, Perseus ike king^ to the consul Paulus ^milius^ 
greeUng; the stupid ignorance of his condition in which that prince 
seemed to be, extinguished in him all sense of compassion ; and 
though the tenor of the letter was couched in an humble and sup- 
pliant style, and little consistent with the royal dignity, he dismiss- 
ed the deputies without an answer. How haughty were these 
proud republicans, to degrade an unfortunate king immediately in 
this manner ! Perseus perceived what name he was henceforth to 
forget. He wrote a second letter,, to which he only put his name, 
without the addition of his quality. He demanded, that comihis- 
fioners should be sent to treat with him, which was granted. This 
negotiation had no effect, because, on the one side, Perseus would 
not renounce the royal dignity, and Paulus ^milius, on the other, 
insisted, that he should submit his fate entirely to the determination 
of the Roman people. 

During this time the praetor Octavius, who commanded the fleet, 
arrived at Samothracia. He did not take Perseus by force out of 
that asylum, through respect to the gods who presided in it ; but he 
endeavoured by promises and threats to induce him to quit it, and 
surrender himself to the Romans. His endeavours were inefiectutd. 

A youn^ Roman (named Acilius,) either of his own accord, or in 
concert with the pnetor, took another course to draw the king out 
of his sanctuary. Having entered the assembly of the Samothra- 
cians, which was then held, he said to them : << Is it a truth, or is it 
without any foundation, that your island is held a sacred and invio- 
lable asylum throughout all its extent?" Upon being answered by 
alt present, that it was undoubtedly so; " How then," ^continued 
he,] '^ do you sufier its sanctity to be violated by a homicide, con- 
tam'mated with the blood of king Eumenes ? And as all religious 
ceremonies begin by the exclusion of those whose hands are impure, 
how can you sufier yoQr temple to be profaned and defiled by the 
presence of an infamous murderer?" This accusation was directed 
against Perseus ; but the Samothracians chose rather to apply it to 
Evander, whom all the world knew to have been the agent in th« 

* Liv. '. Hv. n. 3—9. Plut in Paul. JBmU. p. 309, 270. 

t An cAwdire unknown city, upon tb« eaMem frontier of Macedonia. 
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intended ajsBaisuiation of Eumenes. They seat therefore to teH tha 
king, that Evander was accused of assassination, and that he must 
appear, according to the custom of their sanctuary, to justify him- 
self before the judges; or, if he was afraid to do that, that he should 
take measures for nis safbty, and quit the temple. The king, hav 
me 0ent for Evander, advised him in the strongest terms not to 
submit to that trial. He had his reasons for ^ving this advice, ap- 
prehending he would declare, that the assassmation had been un- 
dertaken by his order. He therefore ^ave him to understand, that 
the only method he could take was to &11 himself. Evander seemed 
at first to consent to it, and professing that he had rather die by 
poiflon than the sword, he intended to make his escape by flight. 
The king was aware of that design, and fearing the Samoth^cians 
would let the weight of their resentment fall on him, as having 
withdrawn the of^nder from the punishment he deserved, he order- 
ed him to be killed. This was polluting the sanctuary with a new 
crime; but he corrupted the principal ma^trate with presents of 
money, who declared in the assembly, that Evander had laid violent 
hands upon himself 

The pretor, not bein^ able to persuade Perseus to quit his asjr- 
lum, could do no more than deprive him of all means to embark and 
make his escape. However, notwithstanding his precautions, Per- 
seus gained secretly a certain Cretan, called Oroandes, who had a 
merchant ship, and prevailed upon him to receive him on board, 
wi^h all his treasures : they amounted to 2000 talents, that is, to 
about 300,000/. But, from his extreme suspicion, he did not dis- 
possess himself of the whole; he sent only a part of it to the ship, 
and reserved the rest of it to be carried on board with himself. The 
Cretan, following the genius of his country upon this occasion, 
shipped all the gold and silver that had been sent him in the even- 
ing, and let Perseus know, that he had only to come to the port at 
midnight with his children, and such of his people as were abso- 
lutely necessary to attend his person. 

The appointed time jipproaching, Perseus, with infinite difficulty, 
crept through a very narrow window, crossed a garden, and got out 
through a ruinous house, with his wife and son. The remainder 
of his treasures followed him. His grief and despair were inex- 
pressible, when he was informed that Oroandes, with his rich 
freight, was under sail. He was therefore compeUed to return to 
his asylum with his wife and Philip his eldest son. He had intnisted 
his other children to Ion of Thessalonica, who had been his favour- 
ite, and who betrayed him in his misfortunes ; for he delivered up 
his children to Octavius ; which was the pnncipal cause that in- 
duced Perseus to put himself into the power of those who had bis 
children in their hands. . 

He accordingly surrendered iimself and Philip his son to the 
praetor Octavius, who made him embark, in order to his being car- . 
rl^d to the consul; having first apprized him of his coming. Paulua 
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JEmfliiis seftt his son-in-law Tubero to meet him. Perseus, in a 
mmnung habit, entered the camp, attended only by his son. The 
ddnsiil, who waited for him with a sufficiently numerous train, see- 
ing him approach, rose from his seat, and advancing some few steps, 

' offered him his hand. Perseus threw himself at his feet; but he 
raised him immediately, and would not suffer him to embrace his 
knees. Having introduced him into his jtent, he made him sit down, 
facing those who formed the assembly. 

He began by asking him : «' What cause oi discontent had induced 
iiim to enter with so much animosity into a war with the Roman 
people, that exposed himself and his kingdom to the greatest dan- 
gers ?" As, instead of the answer which every body expected, the 
king, fixing his eyes upon the ground, and sheddizig tears, kept &r 
lence; Paulns iEmilius continued to this effect ; ^' Had you ascend- 
ed the throne a youth, I should be less surprised at your being 
ignorant of what it was to have the Roman people for your friends 
or enemies. But having been present in tne war made by your 
father against us, and certainly remembering the peace, which we 
have punctually observed on our side, how could you prefer war, 
rather than peace, with a peoi^e, whose force in the former, and 
fidelity in the latter, you had so well experienced?" Perseus mak- 
ing no more answer to this reproach than he had done to the first 
question: '< In whatsoever manner, notwithstanding," (resumed the 
consul,) " these affkirs have happened, whether they are the effects 
of error, to which all mankind are liable, or of chance, or of that 
fatal destiny which superintends all things, take coura^ The 
clemencv with which the Roman people have behaved toward* 

•many other kings and nations, ought to inspire you, I do not say 
with some hope only, but with almost entire confidence, that you 
will meet with the same treatment." He spoke this in Greek to 
Penseos : then turning towards the Romans, " You* see," (said he in 
Mb own lan^age,) " a great example of the inconstancy of human 
affidrs. It IS to you principally, young Romans, I address this dis- 
course. The uncertainty of what may happen to us every day, 
ought to teach us never to treat any one with insolence and cruelty 
in ouf prosperity, nor rely too much upon our present advantages. 
The proof of real merit and true valour is, neither to be too elate in 
ffood, nor too dejected in bad fortune." Paulus ^milius having 
lismussed the assembly, chared Tubero with the care of the king. 
He invited him that day to his table, and ordered him to be treat^ 
with all the honours his present condition would admit. 

The army went afterwards into winter-quarters. Amphipolifl 
received the matest part of the troops; the rest were distributed 
into the neignbouring cities. Thus ended the war between thfl 

* Exempllum imfgne cernhit, inquit,^raatati<mi> reram hamftnonim. Vobhi hoe prm- 
dpB^ dico, juvenei. Ide5 in ■ecundUi rebua nihil in quemquam superbd ae vittfentfll 
coiMiIefe MMt, nee imesenU credere fortanas, cum quid vesper ferat, incertom at It 
dMMmifireti^ci^uaairimumniwproaperaflatowioegere^necadvewalnfriii^ JJm* 
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Romans and Peraeus, which had ccmtinued ibir yean; and witbii 
a kingdom so illustrious both in Europe and Asia. Perseus had 
reigned eleven years."^ He was reckoned the fortieth king from 
Caranus,t who was the fisst that reined in Macedonia. So im- 
portant a conquest cost Paulus ^mihus only fifteen dajrs. 

The kingdom, of Macedonia had been very obscure till the time 
of Philip, son of Amvntas. Under that prince, and by his great ex- 
ploits, it made considerable acquisitions, which did not extend, how- 
ever, beyond the bounds of Europe ; he annexed to it a jrairt of 
Thrace and Dlyria, and acquired a kind of empire over all Greece. 
It afterwards extended into Asia; and in the thirteen years of the 
reign of Alexander subjected all the provinces, of wmch the vast 
empire of the Persian/ was composed, and carried its victorious 
arms to the extremities of the eartii ; I mean, to Arabia on one side, 
and the Indies on the other. This empire of Macedonia, the great- 
est in the world, divided, or rather torn into different kingdoms after 
the death of Alexander, by his successors, who each took part to 
himself, subsisted during something more than 150 years : from the 
exalted h^ht to which the victorious arms of Uiat prince had 
raised it, to the entire ruin of Macedonia. Such was the period of 
the so-much-boasted exploits of that famous conqueror, the terror 
and admiration of the umverse ; or, to speak more justly, the exam- 
ine of the most vain and most frantic ambition the world ever knew 

The three deputies whom Paulus uEmilius had sent to Rome, to 
carry thither the news of his victory over Perseus, used all possi- 
ble dihgence on their journey. But long before their arrival^ and 
only the fourth day after the battle, whilst the ffames were cele- 
brating in the Circus, it was whispered about Uiat a battle had^ 
been fought in Macedonia, and Perseus entirely defeated^ This 
news was attended with clapping of hands and cries of victory 
thrbughout the whole Circus. But when the magistrates, after a 
strict inquiry, had discovered that it was a rumour without either 
author or foundation, that false and short-lived joy ceased, and 
left <mly a secret hope, that it was perhaps the presage of a vic- 
tory, which either was already or would soon be obtained. 

The arrival of the deputies put Rome out of pain. Tbey were 
informed that Perseus had been entirely defeated ; that he wsB 
flying, and could not escape falling into the hands of the victor. 
The people's joy, which had been suspended till then, broke out 
immoderately. The deputies read a circumstantial narrative <rf 
the battle, first in the senate, and afterwards in the assembly of the 
people. Public praters and sacrifices were decreed, and aD the 
temples filled in an mstant with infinite crowds of people, of every 
age and sex, who went thither to return thanks to the gods for the 
signal protection which they had vouohsafed to the republic. ^ 

•Llv.Lxlv.ii.4. 

tLlvy,euchaswehaTeliiin,8a7BUiehD«iitiea. Justin the atrtt^O. Ittothonch 
flMTO to in emr in tiie dfiber, fndtbat tt should becomcted, the/ortteCJ^ ai hi£^ 
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A. M. 3867. After the nomination of new consuls at Rome,* 

Alt J. c. 167. the command of the army in Macedonia was con- 
^ued to Paulus ^milius, and of that in lUyria to L. Anicius ; ten 
commissioners were then appointed to reffuLatb affairs in Macedo- 
nia, and five for lUyria. The senate, hetore they set out, regulat- 
ed their coumiission in part. It was decreed m particular, that 
the Macedonians and lUyrians should he declared free, in order that 
aU nations might know, that the end of the Roman arms was not 
to subject free people, but to deliver such as were enslaved; so that 
the one under the protection of the Roman name, might always re- 
tain their liberty, and the other who were under the rule of kings, 
might be treated with more lenity and justice by them through 
consideration for the Romans, or that, whenever war should arise 
between those kings and the koman people, the nations might 
know that the issue of those wars would be victory for the Romans 
and liberty for them. The senate also abolished certain duties 
upon the mines and landed estates, because those duties could not 
be collected but by the intervention of farmers of the taxes, cpm* 
monly called publicans; and that wherever such sort of farmers are 
suffered,! the laws are of no force, and the people are always op- 
pressed. They established a general councd for the nation, lest 
the populace should cause the liberty granted them by the senate 
to degenerate into a destructive licentiousness. Macedonia was 
divided into four regions, each of wliich was to have a distinct 
council, and to pay the Romans one moiety of the tributes which 
they had been accustomed to pay their kings. These were in part 
the orders with which the commissioners of Macedonia were charg- ^ 
ed. Those for lUyria had almost the same instructions, and ar- 
rived there first. After having communicated their commission to 
the proprcBtor Anicius, who came to Scodra to meet them, they 
Bommoned an assembly of the principal persons of the nation. Ani- 
dus having ascended his tribunal, declared to them, that the senate 
and people of Rome granted liberty to the Illyrians, and that the 
garrison should be withdrawn from all the cities and forts of the 
country as soon as possible. As to some nations, who either be- 
fore or daring the War had declared for the Romans, an exemption 
fix>m all taxes was added to their liberty ; and all the rest were ex- 
onerated from one-half of the imposts formerly paid to the king. 
Blyria was divided into three regions or parts, which had each of 
them their public council and magistrates. 

Before the deputies for Macedonia arrived there,| Paulus iGmi- 
Ihis, who was at leisure, visited, during the autumn, the most cele- 
brated cities of Greece, to see those things with his own eyes 
which all the worhi talked of, without knowing them. Having left 
the command of the camp to Sulpicius Gallus, he set out with a 

• lAv. 1. xiv. n. 17, la 

t Bt nbi pubUcanus est, iU aut lusjiubUcam Tanum aut ttbertatem tocUf naDam enet 
Lio. t I^v* 1* 3dv. n. S^, 28. flat, in PauL iEmU. p. S70. 
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small trun, accompanied by young Scipio hk son, and Athex^eoi, 
kin^ Eamenee's brother. 

He passed through Thessalyin his way to Delphi,^ the most 
celebrated oracle in Jhe universe. The multitude and l^ue of the 
presents, statues, vases, and tripods, with which that temple was 
filled, surprised him extremely. He there offered a sacrifice to 
Apollo. Having seen a great square pillar of white marble, oh 
which a golden statue oF Perseus was to have been placed, he 
caused his own to be set upon it, saying, Thai the vanquuhed ought 
to giveplcLce to the vidon. 

He saw at Lebadia the temple of Jupiter sumamed Trophoninii, 
and the entrance of the cavern, into which those who consulted the 
oracle descended.* He offered a sacrifice to Jupiter, and the god- 
dess Hercynna, who was believed to be the daughter of Tropho- 
nius. 

At Chalcis he gratified his curiosity in seeing the Eurlpus, and 
the ebb and flow of the sea, which is very frequent and extraordi- 
nary. 

From thence he went to the city of Aulis, from which* port the 
famous fleet of Agamemnon formerly set sail for Troy. He made 
a visit to the temple of Diana in that place, upon whose altt(r that • 
king of kings sacrificed Ms daughter Iphigenia, to obtain a prosper- 
ous voyage from the goddess. ] 

After having passed through Oropus in Attica, where the sooth- 
sayer Amphilochus was honoured as a god, he eame to Athens, a 
city celebrated for its ancient renown, where abundance of objects 
presented themselves to his view, well capable of inspinng and 
gratifying his curiosity ; the citadel, the ports, the walls which join- 
ed the Rraeeus to the city, the arsenals for the navy, erected by 
illustrieus generals, the statues of gods and men, in whicii it was^ 
hard to know whether the materiafe or art were most worthy of 
admiration. He did not forget to offer a sacrifice to Minerva^ the 
tutelary goddess of the cita^l. ( 

Whilst Paulus iEmilius was in that city, he demanded of the 
Athenians an excellent philosopher to finish the education of his 
children, and a skilful painter to design the ornaments of his triumph. 
They immediately cast their eyes upon Metrodorus, who excelled 
both in philosophy and painting; a very singular and eittraordi- 
nary praise, which was confirmed by experience, and the approba- 
tion of Paulus iEmilius. We here see the attention paid by the 
great men of antiquity to the education of their children. The sons 
of that Roman general were then of some age, the youngest of the 
two, who made the campaign in Macedonia with his father, beii% 
at that time seventeen years old. He thought it necessary, how- 
ever, to have a philosopher with themj capable of forming both their 
minds by the study or the sciences, and their maimers by that of 

• For an account of tliis oracle, we Book z. Chap, ill Beet tt. 
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toonl virtue, which of all studies is the most important, and yet the 
most neglected. If we are anxious to know the effects of such an 
e&cati'ui, we have onlv to call to mind the demeanour of the young- 
est of theijiro sons of this consul, who inherited the name and merit 
of Scipio Africanus, his grandfather hy adoption, and tifi Paidus 
£miliilB,.his natural father: who ruined Carthage and Numantia; 
who distinguished himself as much hy his acquamtance with polite 
learning and the sciences, as hy his miUtary valour; who reckoned 
it an honour to have Polybius the historian, Panietius the philoso- 
pher, and Terence the poet, for his friends and companions; who, 
in a word, to use the terms of a very judicious writer,'" never said, 
did, otr thought, ajiy thing unworthy of a Roman. Paulus i£miliu0 
having found the precious treasure he sought, in the person of Me« 
trodon:», left Athens well satisfied. 

He arrived in two days at Corinth. The citadel and isthmus 
were an agreeable sight to him: the first, which was situated upon 
the top <^a mountain, abounded with streams and fountains of ex- 
ceedingly pure water; and the isthmus, which separated by a very 
narrow neck of land two neighbouring seas, the one on the east, ana 
the other on the west of it. 

Si<^n and Argos, two ver^ illustrious cities, were the next in 
his way; and afterwards Epidaums, less opulent than the two 
others, but well known from the famous temple of ^sculapius, 
where at that time were to be seen an infinite multitude of rich 
{Miesents, the ofifenngs of sick persons, out of gratitude for the cures 
they imaged they had received from that god. 

Sparta was not distinguished by the magnificence of its buildings^ 
but by the wisdom of its laws, customs, and discipline. 

Having taken Megalopolis in his way, he arrived at Olympia, 

^here he saw abundance of things worthy of admiration ; but wnen 

he cast his eyes upon the statue of Jupiter, Phidias's masterpiece, 

lie was as much struck, says Livy, as if he had seen the god him- 

|6elf;'an4 cried out, that " This Jupiter of Phidias was the exact Ju- 

jater of Homer."t Imagining himself in the Capitol, he offered a 

more -solemn sacrifice here than he had done any where else. 

L Hainng made the tour of Greece in this manner, without giving 

■uooself any trouble to know people's thoughts in regard to Perseus, 

Kat he might avoid giyiiig the allies any cause of discontent, he 

^turned to Demetrias. He had met on lus way a number of uEto- 

iDs, who came to inform him of an unhappy accident which had 

efaUen their city. He ordered them to attend him at Ampliipolis. 

[aving received advice that the ten commissioners had already 

Iflsed the sea, he quitted all other affairs, and went to meet them 

• P. Scipio JEmfllanns, vlr avitte P. Africtni pateniisque L. PauH virtutibui rimilU- 
|m; wmibiii heVk tc togs dotibui, infeniique ac studioniin eniinentisriiniu leculi sui, 
ilnihu in Tit& nisi landandumaut fecit, aut dixit, autsensit. Potcre. 1. 1 c. 18. 
t To liave ao weU espneiBed the Idea of Homer, is iiiglUy to the praise of Phidias ; hul 
iTli« so wflB eoftMhred aU tbt mMitmf ofthe god, ismucli mora to thai «ffloiiier. 
VOL VII. P 
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ftt Apolloiiia, which was onlj one day's journey from Ampbipo^ 
He was very much surprised to meet Perseus there, whom his 

guards suffered to go about with abundance of liberty, for which 
e afterwards warndy reproved Sulpicius, to whose care he had 
confided that important prisoner. He put him, with Philip hisjBon, 
into the hands of Posthumius, with orders to guard him better. As 
for his daughter and youn^st son, he caused them to be brought 
from Samothracia to Ampmpolis, where he ordered such care to be 
taken of them as their birth and condition required. 

The conunissioners being come hither,* as had been agreed on 
by them, and having entered the chamber of the assembly, where 
a great number of Macedonians were present, he took his seat on 
his tribunal, and after haying caused silence to be proclaimed by 
the crier, Paulus .£milius repeated in Latin the regulations made 
by the senate and by himself, in conjunction with the commission- 
ers, relating to Macedonia. The principal articles were. That Mtt^ 
cedonia was declared free : that it should pay the Romans one-half 
the tribute paid the king, which was fixed at the sum of 100 ta- 
lents, or 100,000 crowns : that it should have a public council coin- 
posed of a 6ertain number of senators, wherein all affairs should be 
discussed and adjudged : that it should be divided for the future into 
four reffioBs or districts, that should each have their council, in 
which their particular a^irs should be examined : and that no per- 
son should contract marriage, or purchase lands or houses, out of 
their own district. Several other articles of less importance weie 
annexed to these. The preetor Octavius, who was present in this 
assembly, explained the several articles in Greek, a& Paulus .^mi 
lius pronounced them in Latin. The article of hberty, and that of 
the diminution of tribute, gave the Macedonians exceeding plea 
sure, who little expected them: but they looked upon the division 
of Macedonia into different regions, that were not to have theii 
usual intercourse with each other, like the rending a body in piece&. 
by separating its members, which have no life, nor subsist, but in 
their mutual support of each other. 

The consul afterwards gave audience to the ^tolians.f I shall 
relate eleswhere the subject of it. 

After those foreign affairs were settledj Paulus iEmilius recalled 
the Macedonians into the assembly, in order to put the last hand to 
his regulations. He spoke at first on the subject of the senators 
who were to compose the public council, wherein the national af- 
fairs were to be transacted, and the choice of them was left to- the 
people. A list was then read of the principal persons of the country, 
who were to be .sent iuto Italy with such of their children as bad 
attained the age of fifteen. This article seemed very hard at first; 
but it was soon prceived, that it had been resolved upoivonly for 
Ihe better security of the people's liberty. For this list included 

•Liv.Lxhr. 0.29,30. f Liv. zlv. n. 31. tn>U.n.3aL 
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tte great lords, generals of the army, commanders of the fleet, all 
8Bch as had any offices at the court, or had been employed in em- 
bassi^, with many other officers accu8t<Hned to pay their court to 
the king in the abject manner of slaves, and to command others 
with iBSolence. These were all rich persons, who lived at a great 
ezpmise, had magnificent equipaees, and would not easily be re- 
duced to a quite different kind of life, in which liberty makes the 
whole people equal, and subjects all to the laws. They were there- 
fore all ordered to quit Macedonia, and transport themselves into 
Italy, upon pain of death for such as disobeyed. The regulations 
made for Macedonia by Paulus iEmilius were so reason&le, that 
they did not seem calculated for conquered enemies, but for faithful 
allies, with whom there was every reason to be satisfied; and the 
execution of them, from which the nature of laws is best known, 
proved that there was nothing to be amended in the institutions of 
that wise magistrate. 

To these semus affairs'*" succeeded a celebration of e^ames, for 
which preparations had long been making, and to which care had 
he&i taken to invite all the most considerable persons in the cities . 
of Asia and Greece. The Roman general offered magnificent sa- 
crifices to the ffods, and gave superb feasts, the king's treasures 
supplying him abundantly with the means of defraying sucH great 
expenses; but for the good order and fine taste observable in Uiem, 
he was indebted solely to himself. For although he had so many 
thousands to receive, he displayed so nice a discernment, and so 
exact a knowledge of the quality of all the guests, that every one 
was lodged, placed, and treated, according to his rank and merit ; 
and there was nobody who had not reason to praise his politeness 
and affability. The Greeks could not sufficiently express then: 
admiration, that even in games, till then unknown to the Romaas 
he should evince so accurate a judgment and attention ; and that a 
man, employed in the greatest, shoidd not neglect the least pro- 
priety in small affairs. 

He had caused all the spoils that he did not think fit to carry to 
Ronae, to be piled up in one great heap; bows, quivers, arrows, 
javelins; in a word, arms of aU sorts; and caused them to be ar 
ranged in the fi>rm of trophies. With a torch in his hand, he set 
fire to them first himself, as his principal officers did after him. 

He afterwards exposed to the view of the spectators, upon a 
place raised expressly for the occasion, all that was richest and 
moet magnificent in the spoils he had taken in Macedonia, and 
which were to be carried to Rome; rich furniture, statues, and 
paintings 1^ the greatest masters, vessels of gold, silver, copper, 
and ivjpry. Never had Alexandria, in the time of its greatest opu- 
lence, beheld any thin^ like what was now exhibited. 

Bat the highest satisfaction that Paulus JSmilius received from 

•niil.lnr»ii).i6iiiil.p.S70. I4v.ilv.n.3S 
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liis magnifioenoe, and tbat which was most gn^efiil to bbV-Iow^ 
was to see, that in the midst of so many eztraordiDary objects, a^ 
curious sights, oothinjg^ was thought so wonderful, or so worthy uf 
attention and admiration, as himself. And as people were surprised 
at the fine order of his table, he said, with an air of pleasantry, that 
the same genius which was necessary in disposing a battle, would 
serve also in reguktinff a feast ; in the first, it rendered an army 
formidable to enemies; In the latter, an entertainment agreeable lo 



His disinterestedness and magnanimity were no less praised than 
his magnificence and pditeness ; for he never so much as saw tht 
gold and silver found amongst the king's treasures, which amount* 
ed to very great sums, but ordered it all to be delivered to trea- 
surers, in order to be af^^ied to the use of the puUie. He only 

Fsrmitted his sons^ who were fond of study, to keep the books of 
erseus's library for their own use. The young noblemen of those 
times, and such as were designed one day ibr the command of 
armies, did not [irofess a contempt for learning, nor beheve it either 
vnworthy of their birth, or unnecessary to the profeseion of arms. 

^ When Paulus iEmihus had regulated all the affairs of Macedo* 
nia, he took leave of the Greeki^* and after having exhorted the 
Macedonians not to make a bad use of the liberty granted them by 
the R^mians, and to preserve it 1^ good government and union, be 
■et out for Epirus with a decree of the senate, which enjoined him 
^ abandon ail the cities that bad revolted to the kin^s party, to 
be plundered by his troops. He had sent also Scipio rfasica, and 
Fabius his son$ with part of the army, to ravage the country of the 
m^rians, who had given aid to that prince. 

The Roman general being arrived in Epirus, thought it proper 
to proceed with caution in tl^ elocution of his commission, in order 
that his desi^ should not be foreseen. He therefore sent <^fioers 
into all the cities, under pretence of withdrawing the garrisons, in 
order that the Epirots snould enjoy the same liS^rty as the Mace- 
donians. So disgraceful a stratag^n was called prudence. He 
i.hen signified to ten of the principu persons of each city, that they 
were to brinj|r ilU the gold and silver in their houses and t^ar^les, 
upon a certain day, into the market-place to be laid up in the pub- 
lic treasury, and distributed his troops into all the cities. Upon 
the day ]>refixed, all the gold and silver was brought early in the 
momine into the public square, and at ten of the clock, in all the 
cities, the soldiers fell furiously upon the houses, which were aban- 
doned to them to be plundered at their mercy. A hundred and fif^ 
thousand men were made slaves, and after the cities were piliaged^ 
their walls were demolished, the number of which amounted nearly 
to seventy. The whole booty was sold, and of the sum raised If 

•l4T.iziY.a.a3,ai. 
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it, each of the horse had for his share ,ahout 10/. sterling (400 de- 
narii,) and each of the foot about 5/. (200 denarii.1 

Aner Paulas iEmilius, coutrary to lus natural oisposition, which 
Was ^ntle and humane, bad caused this decree to be put in execu- 
tion, he advanced to the sea at the city of Oricum. Some days 
afler, Anicius, having assembled the remainder of the Epirots and 
Acamanians, ordered the principal persons among them whose 
cause had been reserved for the judgment of the senate to follow 
him into Italy. 

Paulus ^milius being arrived at the mouth of the Tiber,* went 
up that nver in king Perseus's galley, which had sixteen benches 
of oars, and wherein were displayed, not only the arms which had 
been taken, but all the richest stuffs and finest carpets of purple 
found amongst the bootv. All the Romans, who came out to meet 
that galley accompanied it in crowds alon^ the banks of the river, 
and seemed to give the proconsul by anticipation the honours of 
that triumph which he had so well deserved. But the soldiery, 
who had looked with a ^eedy eye upon the immense treasures of 
the king, and had not had all the share of them which they had pro- 
mised themselves, retained a warm resentment upon that account, 
and were very ill satisfied with Paulus uEmiUus. They openly re- 
proached him with having treated them with too much rigour and 
authority, and seemed determined to refuse him the honour of a 
triumph by their suffrages. The soldiers called that general's ex- 
actitude, in causing discipline to be observed, rigour; and their 
discontent, occasioned 'by avarice, threw a veil over the excellent 
qualities of Paulus -^milius; to whom, however, they were obliged 
to do justice in their hearts, by acknowledging the superiority of 
his merit in every respect. 

Afler some debates, a triumph was granted him. Never had any 
thing been so magnificent. It continued three days successively. 
I do not enter here into a particular account of it; as that seems 
foreign to the Grecian history. The money in specie carried iu it, 
without reckoning an infinite number of gold and silver vessels, 
amounted to more than 1,250,000/. sterling. One single cup of 
massy gold, which Paulus ^milius had caused to be made, and 
weighed ten talents,t was valued for the gold only, at 100,000 
crowns. It was adorned with jewels, and consecrated to Jupiter 
Capitolinus. 

Afler these rich spoils and treasures, which were carried in pro- 
tession, was seen the chariot of Perseus with his arms, and upon^ 
his arms, his royal diadem. At some distance followed his children, 
with their governors, preceptors, and all the officers of their house- 
hold, who, shedding tears, held out their hands to the people, and 
taught those Httle captives to do the same, and to endeavour, by 
theu[ supplications and prayers, to move them in thejr favour. They 

• LiT. 1. xlT. n. 35-40. Plat. in. Paid. JSmil. p 271> t The talent weighed 
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wan two 1008 and a daiighter» who, from the tendernesB of thes 
years, were little sensihle of the greatness of their calamity ; a cir- 
cumstance which still more excited compassion. All eyes were 
fixed upon them, whilst their father was scarce regarded, and ia 
the midst of the public joy, the people could not refrain from teara 
at so mournful a sight. 

Kipg Perseus walked after his children and all their train, wrap 
ped in a mourning cloak. His air and behaviour seemed to argue, 
that the excess of his misfortunes had turned his brain. He was 
followed by a troop of his friends and courtiers, who hanging down 
their heads, and weeping with their eyes always fixed upon him» 
■ufficiently explained to the spectators, that, little afiected with 
their own nusfortnnes, they were sensible solely to those of theii 
king. 

It is said, that Perseus sent to desire Paulus iCmilius not to ex- 
hibit him as a spectacle to the Romans, and to spare him the in 
dk^ty of being led in triumph. Paulus .£milius replied coldly, 
*' The favour he asks of me is in his own power ; he can procure it 
fi>r hbaself." He reproached him, in those few words, with his 
cowardice and excessive love of life, which the Pagans thought in- 
cumbent on them to sacrifice generously in sucn conjunctures. 
They did not know, that it is never lawful to make an attempt upon 
cme's own life. But Perseus was not prevented by that considera- 
tion. 

Paulus iEmilius, seated in a superb car, and magnificently adorn- 
ed, closed the march. He had his two sons on each side of him. 

Whatever compassion he had for the misfortunes of Perseus, 
apd however inclined he might be to serve him, all he could do for 
him, was to have him removed from the public prison to a more 
ooBl^modious place. Himself and his son Alexander were carried, 
by the order of the senate, to Alba, where he was guarded, and 
supplied with money, furniture, and people to serve him. Most 
authors agree, that he occasioned bis own death by abstaining from 
food. He had reigned eleven years. Macedonia was not reduced 
xato a province till some years afterwards. 

Cn. Octavius and L. Anicius were also granted the honour of a 
triumph; the first for his naval victories, and the other for that he 
had gained in Illyria. 

Cotys, kii\g of Thrace, sent to demand his son, who had been 
ecmfined in prison, after having been led in triumph. He excused 
himself fi>r his attachment to the party of Perseus, and ofiered a 
gTeat ransom for the prisoner. The senate, without receiving his 
excuses, replied, that having more regard to his former services 
tiiaa late fault, they would send back his son, but without accept- 
ing aiw ransom: that the favours conferred by the Roman people 
were n-ee and voluntary, and that they chose rather to leave the 
price c^them to the gratitude and afiection of those they obliged, 
than to be paid immediately for them. 
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ARTICLE n. 

This second article includes the space of gomethiny more t}ian 
twenty jenrsy fron the defeat of Perseus, to the taking and de 
itniction of Corinth by Miunmius, at which time Greece was re* 
duced into a Roman province. 

SECT. L 

Attalus comes to Rone toeongratulate the Bamaiw npcm their •uccea in Maoedoida. 
The deputies of the Rhodians present themselves before the senate, and endearoor 
to appease their wrath. After long and warm solicitations, they micceed in bei^ 
admitted into tlie alliance of tlie Roman people. Severity exercised against the Mto- 
Bans. All of tliem, in general, who had lavoared Perseus, are cited to Rome, to an- 
swer for ibeir conduct. A thousand Acheans carried thither ; Polybius one of the 
number. The eenate banishes them into several towns of Italy. After seventeen 
vears of banishment^ they are sent back hito their own countiy : wlien only three 
hundred of them remained. 

A. M. 3837. AmoDffst the different embassies from kings and 

i^m. J. c. 167. states, which came to Rome after the victory over 
Perseus, Attains, Eumenes's brother, drew upon him more than all 
others the eyes and attention of the Romans.* The ravages com- 
mitted by the Asiatic Gauls in the kingdom of Pergamus, had laid 
Attalus under the necessity of going to Rome, to implore the aid 
of the republic against those barbarians. Another still more spe- 
cious reason had obliged him to make the voyage. It was necessary 
to congratulate the Romans upon their late victory, and to receive 
the applauses he deserved for the part he had taken in the war 
against Perseus, and for having shared with them in all the dan 
gers of it. He was received at Rome with all the marks of honour 
and amity that a prince could expect who had proved, in the army 
in Macedonia, a constant and determinate attachment for the Ro- 
mans. He had a most favourable reception, and made Lis f^ntrance 
into the city attended by a very numerous train. 

All these honours, the real cause of which he did not penetrate, 
made him conceive thoughts and hopes which perhaps had never 
entered into his mind, if they had not been suggested to him. The 
greatest part of the Romans had no longer any esteem or affection 
for Eumenes. His secret negotiations with Perseus, of which they 
had been apprized, made them believe that prince had never been 
heartily on their side, and that he only waited an occasion to de- 
clare against them. Full of this prejudice, some of the most distin- 
ffuished Romans, in their private conversations with Attalus, advised 
nim not to mention the business on which his brother had sent him 
to treat ; but to speak solely of what related to himself. They gave 
him to understand that the senate, to whom Eumenes was become 
suspected, and even odious, from his having appeared to waver be- 

* Polyb. Legat xcm. Liv. I. xlv. n. X>, m 
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tween Perseus and the Romuis, had {Wights of depriving him of 
part of 'his kingdom, and to ffive it to himself, upon whom they 
could rely as an aftsured friend incapable of chanmng. We here 
recognise the maxims of the Roman policy; and these detached 
features may serve to unveil it upon other occasions, when more 
attentive to conceal itself. 

The temptation was delicate to a prince, who, without doubt, 
did not want ambition, and who was not of a temper to reject such 
pleasii^ hopes when they presented themselves to him without be- 
mg solicited. He listened therefore to these discourses and this 
proposal ; and the rather, because they came from some of the prin- 
cipai persons at Rome, whose wisdom he esteemed, and whose pro- 
bity he respected. The affair went so far, that he promised them 
to demand in the senate, that part of his brother's kingdom should 
be given to him. 

Attalus had a physician in his train, called Stratius, whom Eu- 
menes, suspecting his brother, had sent with him to Rome, to have 
an eye upon his conduct, and to recall him to his duty by good 
counsel, if he should happen to depart from it. Stratius had wit 
and penetration, and his manners were very insinuating, and well 
adapted to persuasion. Having either discovered, or learned from 
Attalus himself, the design that had been instilled into him, he took 
advantage of some favourable moments to open himself to him. He 
represented, that the kingdom of Pergamus, weak of itself, and but 
very lately established, had subsisted, and been augmented, solely 
by the umon and good understanding .of the brothers who possessed 
it. That only one of them, indeed, enjoyed the name of king, and 
wore the diadem; but that they all reigned in reality. That Eu- 
menes, having no male issue (for the son he had afterwards, and 
who succeeded him, was not then in being,) he could leave his 
throne only to his next brother* That his right to the succession 
of the kingdom was therefore incontestable; and that, considering 
the age and infirmities of Eumenes, the time for such succession 
could not be very remote. And wherefore then should he anticipate 
and hasten, by a violent and criminal undertaking, what would soon 
happen in a just and natural manner? Did he desire to divide the 
kingdom with his brother, or to deprive him of it entirely ? If he 
had only a part of it, both of them, weakened by such a division, 
and exposed to the enterprises of their neighbours, might be equally 
deprived of their share. That if he proposed to reign alone, what 
would become of his elder brother? Would he reduce him to live 
as a private person, or send him, at his years, into banishment? or, 
in a word, would he cause him to be put to death ? That hti did not 
doubt, but such thoughts must give lum horror. That not to speak 
of the accounts related in fabulous history of the tragical efiects of 
fraternal discord, the recent example of Perseus ought to remind 
him of them. That that unfortunate prince, who had torn the scep- 
tre from his brother, by shedding Ids blood, pursued by the divine 
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vengeftBce, had lately hdd down the same aceptre at the feet of his 
ooDqueror in the temple of Samothracia, and in a manner before the 
eyes, and by the order, of the goda who preside there, the witnesses 
and avengers of his goilt. That he was assured that the very per- 
sons, who, less out (^.friendship for him, than ill-will for Eumenes, 
gave him at present such pernicious counsels, would be the first to 
praise his tender and constant affection for l^ brother, if he con- 
tinued fiiithfully attached to him to the last. Stratius added the 
extreme danger to which Attains would expose the kingdom of 
Peij|ramu8 in the present conjuncture, when the Gauls were pre- 
paring to invade it. 

How unworthy was it of the Romans to kindle and blow up the 
fire of discord in this manner between brothers ! Of what value 
must a sincere, prudent, and disinterested friend appear at such a 
time ! What an advantage is it for a prince to give those who ap- 
proach him the hberty of speakingr freely, and without reserve, to 
mm ; and of bein^ known by them m that light ! The wise remon- 
strances of Stratius produced their intended effect upon the mind 
of AtUdus. That prince, having been introduced into the sepate, 
without spealdng^ against his brother, or demanding a division of 
the kingdom of Pergamus, contented himself with congratulating 
the senate, in the name of Eumenes and his brothers, upon the vic- 
tory grained in Macedonia. He modestly dwelt upon the zeal and 
afl^tion with which he had served in the war against Perseus. He 
desired, l^at they would send ambassadors to check the insolence 
of the Gauls, and to reduce them to their former state ; and con- 
cluded with requesting, that the investiture of ^nus and Maronsea, 
cities of Thrace,'might be given to him, which places had been con- 
quered by Philip, father of Perseus, and the possession disputed 
with him by Eumenes. 

The senate, imagining that Attains would demand another au- 
dience, in order to speak in particular of his pretensions to part of 
his brother's dominions, promised beforehand to send ambassadors 
according to his remiest, and made the prince the usual presents. 
They promised besides to put him into possession of the two cities, 
as he desired. But when it was known that he had left Rome, the 
senate, offended to find that he had done nothing of what they had 
expected from him, and not being able to be revenged upon mm in 
any other manner, revoked the promise thev had made him ; and, 
before the prince was out of Italy, declared Mnns and Maronsea 
free and independent cities. They sent, however, an embassy to 
the Gauls, at the head of 'which was P. Licinius ; but with very 
different instructions to those demanded b^ Attalus. The Roman 
policy threw off the mask entirely at this time, and showed an 
aqiect very unlike the frankness and probity of their ancestors. 

The senato some, days alter gave audience to the Rhodians,* 

•Po^ Legit zdtt-zdx.e.4p dr. Ltr. xhr. a. S0-9& 
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whieh made a mat noise. They were at first refused to be beard, 
as having ren&red themselves unworthy of that honour by their 
conduct, and even a declaration of war against them was talked ofl 
Rhodes, alarmed at it, sent two new deputies. Having obtained 
admittance to the senate with great difficulty, they appeared there 
as suppliants, dressed in mourning habits, and with their faces 
bathed in tears. Astymedes spoke, and with a voice interrupted 
with sobs, took upon him the defence of his unfortunate country. 
He took ffreat care not to show at first his desire to justify it. He 
avowed, Uiat it had justly incurred the anoer of the Roman people ; 
he confessed its faults ; he called to mind the indiscreet embassy, 
which the insolent pride of the orator who spoke had rendered still 
more criminal : but he be^^d the senate to make some difiference 
Detween the entire body ^the nation, and a few private persons 
disavowed by them, whom they were ready to deliver up. He re- 
presented that tliere was no republic nor city that did not include 
some bad members; that, after all, there were no other crimes ob- 
jected to them but words ; foolish indeed, rash, extravagant, (which 
he confessed to be the characteristics and failings of his nation,) 
but siich as wise persons seldom lay much stress upon, or punish 
with exceeding liffour, no more than Jupiter aims his thunders at 
all Uiat speak with little re^)ect of his divinity. *' But," said he, 
" the neutrality observed by us in the late war is looked upon as a 
certain proof of our enmity towards you. Is there a tribunal in the 
world,"" wherein the intention, when without efiect, is punished as 
the action itself? But allowing your severity to be carried to that 
excess, at most, the punishment can only fall on those who have had 
this intention, and-then the majority of us are innocent. Admitting 
even that this neutrality and maction make us all criminal, ought 
the real services we have rendered you in the two preceding wars 
to be deemed as nothing, and will they not cover the omission im- 
puted to us in the last ? Let Philip, Antiochus, and Perseus, bear 
witness now in our cause. The voices of the two first will cer- 
tainly be for us, and absolve us; and, for the third, at most, and in 
the severest sense, the sentence must appear doubtful and uncer- 
tain. Can you then, accordinfif to this state of the question, pass 
sentence of death against Rhodes: for you are now upon the point 
of decidinfif, whether it shall subsist any longer, or be entirely de- 
stroyed ? You may declare war against us ; but not a single Rhodian 
will take up arms against you. If you persist in your resentment, 
we demand time to go and report the result of our deputation at 
Rhodes, and at that moment our whole city, men, women, and free 
persons, will embark with all our estates and efiects : we will aban- 
don our household gods, as well public as private, and come to 
Rome, where, afler we have thrown our gold and silver, and all we 
have, at your feet, we will deliver up ourselves, out wives, and our 

* Neqae moribns neque leglbus nlliuB civitatis ita comparatum esse, ut, eiquig veOel 
inimicum perire, li nilOl fecerit, quo id fiat, capitis damnetiir. Iav, 
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children, to your ^scrction. We Win suffer here, before your eyes, 
whatever you shall think fit to inflict upon us. If Rhodes is con- 
demned to be plundered and set on fire, at least we shall spare our- 
selves the si^t of that calamity. You may, by your resolves, 
declare us to be your enemies: but there is a secret sentiment in 
the bottom of our hearts that declares quite the contrary, vand 
assures us that, whatever hostilities you may exercise against us, 
you win never find us otherwise than friends and servants." 

After this discourse, the deputies prostrated themselves upon the 
earth, and held out their hands towards the senators, with olive 
branches in them, to demand peace. When they were withdrawn, 
by order of the senate, they proceeded to vote upon the afiair. AU 
who had served in Macedonia, in quality of consuls, praetors, or 
lieutenants,' and who had most experienced their foolish pride and 
enmity to the Romans, were very much against them. M. Fortius 
Cato, the celebrated censor, known by the severity of his charac- 
ter, which often rose to hardness of heart, was softened at this time 
in favour of the Rhodians, and spoke for them with great warmth 
and eloquence. Livy does not repeat his discourse, l^cause it was 
then extant in a work of Gate's own, entitled X>e Originihuitf 
wherein he had inserted his own orations. 

The world has reason to regret the loss of so valuable a eoilec- 
tion. Aulus Gellius* has preserved some fragments of this dis- 
course of Gate's ; by which it appears he made use of almost the 
same reasons with the ambassadors from Rhodes. I shall cite some 
passages of it at the bottom of the page, to assist the reader in 
knowing and distinguishing the manly and energetical style which 
characterized the Roman eloquence in those ancient times, when 
more attention was paid to the force of the sentiments than to the 
elegance of the words. 

Catof begins his discourse by representing to the Romans that 
they ought not, in consequence of their victory over the king of 
Macedon, to abandon themselves to the extravagance of excessive 
|oy. That prosperity generaUy excites pride and insolence. TKat 
le apprehends, in the present case, they may form resolutions which 
may draw some misfortune upon Rome, and cause the frivolous joy, 
to which they give themselves up, to vanish like a dream. " Ad- 
versity," says he, ** in humbling the spirit, restores us to our reason, 
and teaches us what is necessary to be done. Prosperity, on the 
contrary, hurries us, in a manner, out of our yay, by the joy it oc- 
easions, and makes us lose sight of the measures which a cahn 

♦ lAh. ▼«. c 5. 

t Sck> tolere plerlaque hominibus rebiis secundis aique prolixis atque prosperis ani- 
miim cxcellere, superbiam atque ferociaia augescere atque creflcere: quud inihi nunc 
magns cure est, quia htec res tarn eccund^ processit, ne quid in consulendo adversi 
eveniat, quod nostras secundas res confutet ; neve haic Istitia niinis luxurios^ eveniat. 
Adverse res se domant, et docent quid opus sit facto : secundas res Istitift transversum 
trudere woieat & recti consulendo aique intdligsndo. Quo majore opere edico suadeo- 
que, ud face rea aliquot dies pruOsratur, dum ex tanto gaudio in poteitaiem noetrain 
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temper of mind wonld enaUe ub to discern and execute. It m then* 
fore, fathers, I am absoluteljr of opinion, that we should for a few 
days defer the decision of this affair, till, having recovered from the 
violent emotions of our joy, we are again masters (Yourselves, and 
capable of deliberating with more maturity." He adds, << That he 
indeed believes the Rhodians were far from desiring that the Ro- 
mans should have conquered Perseus ; but that they had such sen- 
timents in common widi all other states; sentiments, which did not 
proceed from their enmity to the Romans, but from the love of 
their own liberty ; for which they had just cause to fear, when there 
should be none in a condition to dbpute empire with us, and we 
should become absolute masters of all nations. For the rest, the 
Rhodians did not aid Perseus. Their whole crime,'" ^y the con- 
sent of their most violent accusers, is, that they intended to declare 
war against us. But how long ^as the will, the intention only, 
been a crime ? Is there any one amongst us that would be williiijp 
to subject himself to this rule ? For my part, I am sure I would 
not. TluB Rhodians,! it is said, are proud : I should be very sorry 
that my children could justly make me that reproach. But pray, in 
what does their pride affect us ? Would it become us to impute it 
to them as a crime that they are prouder than we are ?" 

The opinion of so ffrave and venerable a senator as Cato pre- 
vented a war against the Rhodians. The answer given them did 
not declare them enemies, nor treat them as allies; but left mat- 
ters still in suspense. They were ordered to remove their gover- 
nors from the cities of Lycia and Caria. Those provinces were 
^ven up to them after the defeat of Antiochus, and now taken 
from them by way of punishment. They were ordered also to 
evacuate Caunus and Stratonice. They had bought the first for 
200 talents (about 25,000/.) of Ptolemy's generals, and the second 
had been given them by Antiochus and Seleucus ; they drew from 
those two cities an annual revenue of 120 talents (or 15,000/.) At 
tjie same time the senate granted the island of Delos an exemption 
from customs, which considerably diminished the revenues of the 
Rhodians. For instead of 1,000,000 of drachmas (about 25,000/. 
sterling,) to which the revenue from those customs amounted be- 
fore, it paid afterwards only 150,000 (about 3750/. sterling.) 

The senate's answer having dispeUed at Rhodes the fear that 
the Romans would take arms against the republic, made all other 
evUs appear light, as i^is common for the expectation of great mis- 
fortunes to deaden the sensation of small ones. How bard soever 
those orders were, they submitted to them, and put tliem in imme- 
diate execution. They decreed at the same time a crown of gold 

* Qui ac«rrlmd advends eoe dicit, ita dick; hostcs yoluisse fieri. Et quia tandem est 
MMtrftm, qui, quod ad aese attinet, nquum cens^t quempiampoenaa dare 6b earn rem, 
quftd aifuatur mal^ facere voluisae 1 nemo c^nor : nam ego, quod ad me attinet, noUm. 

t Rtiodienfles wtpertxM eaM aiunt ; Id objectantes quod mihi i fiberis meis minimi did 
▼eUm. Sim aani auperbi. Quid id ad not attinet ? Idne faraacimini, eiquia aupeibior 
at qu&m not 1 
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to lee Romans, of the Talue of 10,000 pieces of gold,* and chose 
their admiral Theodotus to present it. He had orders to solicit 
the alliance of the Romans. The Rhodians had not demanded it 
till then, though for almost 140 years they had shared in the most 
glorious expeditions of that republic ; which was a feature of their 
politics. They were unwilling to hamper their liberty with the 
chains of oaths and treaties; m order that, continuing free, and 
their own masters, they might either aid the kings in distress, or 
be supported by th^n upon occasion. In the present conjuncture 
liicy earuestly demanded to be admitted as allies, not to secure 
themselves against other powers, for they were in no apprehen- 
sions of ajiy l^sides the Romans, but to remove, by that change of 
conduct, ail suspicions that might have been conceived to the pre- 
judice of their republic. The alliance was not, however, granted 
them at this time. They did not obtain it till the following year ; 
nor then without long and warm solicitations. Tiberius Gracchus, 
on his return from Asia, whither he had been sent in quality of 
commissioner, to examine into its condition, was of great service 
to them upon this occasion. He declared that the Rhodians had 
punctually obeyed the senate's orders, and had condemned the par- 
tisans of Perseus to death. After so favourable a report, the Rho- 
dians were admitted into the alliance of the Roman republic. 

I have before observed,! that the iEtolians had presented them- 
8el?es before Paulus . JBmilius in mourning habits, at his return 
from his expedition into Greece, and that he had given them 
audience at Amphipolis. The subject of their complaints was, that 
Lyciscus and Tisippus, whom tlie influence of the Romans, to whose 
interests they were devoted, rendered very powerful in ^tolia, 
had surrounded the senate with soldiers, lent them by Baebius, who 
commanded in the province for the Romans; that they had put to 
death 550 of the principal persons of the nation, whose sole crime 
was their having seemed to flavour Perseus ; that a great number 
of others had been sent into banishment; and that the estates, both 
of the one and the other, had been abandoned to their accusers. 
Paulus iErailius listened to their complaints. The investigation 
was coii&jed to inquiring, not on which side the injustice and vio- 
lence had been committed, but whether the parties concerned had 
been for Porseus or the Romans. The murderers were acquitted. 
The deceased were declared to have been justly put to death, and 
tiie exiles to have been justly banished. Baebius only was condemn- 
ed for having lent his aid in this bloody execution; but whv con- 
demned if it was just ? or if not, why were those acquitted who 
liad been the principal authors of it? 

This sentenfco gave great' terror to all who had expressed any 
(kvourable inclination for Perseus, and exceedinffly increased the 
pride and insolence of the partisans of Rome. The principal per- 

• This mMit amount to about 60001. reckoniM the piece ofcold (X^^^) ^^ tw««v« 
lUiiBp or UMraJtooti. 1 1^^* 1* >*▼•»• ^»~33* 
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BODS of each city were divided into three factions. The one wen 
entirely devoted to the Romans ; others adhered to the party of the 
kings ; both making their court to their protectors by abject flat* 
teries, and thereby rendering themselves powerful in their cities, 
which they held in an oppressive subjection. A third kind of citi* 
zens, in opposition to the other two, observed a kind of medium, 
neither taking part with the Romans nor the kings; but publicly 
asseiiting the defence of their laws and Uberty. The latter, at bot- 
tom, were much esteemed and beloved in thei^ several cities; bat 
had no authority. All offices, embassies, honours and rewards, 
were conferred solely upon those who espoused the Roman interest, 
afler the defeat of Perseus; and they employed their credit in utter- 
ly destroying all those who differed from themselves in opinion. 

In this view they repaired in great numbers, from all parts of 
Greece, to the ten commissioners, appointed by the senate to regu- 
late affairs. They gave them to undeFStand that, besides thoee 
who had declared publicly for Perseus, there were abundance of 
others secretly the enemies of Rome, who, under the pretence of 
defending their liberty, influenced the whole people against them; 
and that those cities would never continue quiet, and perfectly sub- 
ject to the Romans, unless, after the contrary party were entirely 
reduced, the authority of those who ha<? only the interest of im 
Roman commonwealth at heart was fully established. The ten 
commissioners perfectly relished those reasons, and made them the 
rule of their conduct. What justice could be expected from an 
assembly that was determined to consider and treat all as criminals 
who were not of the Roman party; and to. reward all who should 
declare themselves their accusers and enemies, with the highest 
graces and favours ? We see here to what lengths ambition and 
tbe lust of empire carry mankind. They make men blind to all 
sense of duty and decency, and induce them to sacrifice justice, as 
well as every thing else, when it opposes their views. The virtue 
of the Pagans was but a weak and very fluctuating principle. 

That appeared evidently upon this occasion. The Roman gene* 
ral,to whom a list had been given of all those who were suspected, 
ordered them to attend him, from iEtolia, Acarnania, Epirus, and 
Bceotia, and to follow him to Rome, there to make their defence. 
Commissioners were sent also into Asia, in order to take informa- 
tions against such as, in public or private, had favoured Perseus. 

A. M. 3837. Of all the small states of Greece,* none gave 

Ant J. c. 167. the Roman republic so much umbrage as the 
Achiean league, which till then had continued formidable by the 
number and valour of their troops, by the ability of their generals, 
and, above all, by the union that reigned between all the cities of 
which it was composed. The Romans, iealous of a power that 
might prove an obstacle to their ambitious designs, e^cially if they 

* Uv. zlv. B. 31. Pannn. in Achate, p. 418, 417 
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riioold jbin the king of Macedonia, or the king of Syria spared no 
pains to weaken it by introducing divisions, and gaining creatures, 
whom they raised by their credit to all employments, and by whose 
means they influenced the decisions in all the assemblies of the 
league. We have seen what passed in the affair of the Spartan 
exu^s. But it was in the conjuncture we now speak of,4that tlie 
Romans gave the last stroke to their liberty. 

After the defeat, of Perseus, CaUicrates, to complete with the 
Romans, to whom he had sold himself, the ruin of the partisans of 
liberty, whom he looked upon as his enemies, had the boldness to 
accuse by name all those to the ten commissioners, whom he sus- 
pected to have had any inclination to support Perseus. They did 
not think it would be suflicient to write to the Acheans, as they 
had done to other states, commanding them to send such of their 
citizens to Rome, as were accused of having favoured Perseus; but 
they sent two deputies to declare in person uiat order to the league. 
Two reasons induced them to act in this manner. The first was, 
their fear that the Achseans, who were very jealous of their liberty, 
and full of valour, should refuse obedience to mere letters that 
should be written them; and that CaUicrates, and the other inform- 
ers, would run the risk of their hves in the assembly: the second, 
because in the letters which had been found amongst Perseus's 
papers, nothing appeared to convict the accused Acheans. 

The two commissioners sent into Achaia were C. Claudius and 
Cn. Domitius ^nobarbus. One of them, more abandoned to in- 
justice than the other, (Pausanios does not say which,) complained, 
in the assembly, that many of the most powerful persons of the 
league had assisted Perseus against the Romans, and demanded 
that they should be condemned as deserving death, after which he 
would name them. The whole assembly was shocked at this pro- 
posal, and cried out on all sides, that it was an unheard of thing to 
condemn persons Wfore iL was known who they were, and pressed 
him to make known the guilty. Beingr urged repeatedly to ex- 
plain himself, he repUed, at the suggestion of CaUicrates, that aU 
who had been in office, and commanded the armies, had rendered 
themselves gmlty of that crime. Xenon, upon that, who was a per- 
son of great credit, and very much respected by the league, spoke 
to this effect : " I have commanded the armies, and have had the 
honour to be the chief ma^ristrate of the league; I protest that I 
have never acted in any thmg contrary to the interests of the Ro- 
mans, which I am ready to prove either in the assembly of the 
Achseans, or at Rome before the senate." The Roman took hold 
of this expression as favourable to his designs, and decreed, that aU 
those who had been charged by CaUicrates should be sent to Rome, 
in order to justify themselves there. The whole assembly was in 
the hiffhest affliction upon this sentence. Nothing hke it had ever 
been known, even under Philip, or his son Alexander. Those 
princes, though irresistibly powerful^ never cobceived the thought 
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of caosmg snch as opposed them to be broufffat into Macedonia, but 
referred the trying of them to the conncu of the Ampbictyona, 
thekr natural jadges. The Romans did not imitate their modera 
tion ; but, by a conduct which may justly be called tjrrannical, caused 
above 1000 of the most considerable citizens of the Achiean league 
to be seized and conveyed to Rome. Oallicrates became more th^ 
ever the object of horror and detestation to all the Achsans. AU 
people avoided meeting him, and shunned him as an infamous trai* 
tor; and no one would bathe in the public baths after him, till all 
the water had been first emptied out of them. 

Polybios, the celebrated historian, was of the munber of these 
exiles. We have seen Lycortas, his father, distinguish himself 
by the fortitude and constancy with which he supported the inte- 
rests of the Achsean league during his government of it. He had 
taken particular care of the education of his son. In politics^ 
Polybius had Lycortas his father, a great statesman, for his master; 
and in war, Phuopoemen, one of the most able and intrepid gene- 
rals of antiquity. It was under these tutors that he imbibed those 
learned lessons in the art of government and war which he prac- 
tised himself, and has transmitted to posterity in his writm^s. 

As soon as he arrived at Rome, whither his reputation had reach- 
ed before him, his merit made the greatest men of the republic cul- 
tivate his friendship. He was particularly intimate with the two 
sons of Paulus iEmilius, the eldest of whom had been adopted into 
the family of the Fabii, and the youngest into that of the Scipios. 
The latter had been adopted by P. Cornelius Scipio, son of Scipio 
Africanus, who conquered Hannibal. I have enlarged sufficiently, 
in the conclusion of the history of the Carthaginians, upon the inti- 
mate friendship of Polybius with this second son of Paulus ^mi- 
lius, who afterwards conquered Cartha^ and Numantia. That 
young Roman perceived the value of such a friend, and knew how 
to apply his lessons and advice to the best advantage. It is very 
probable that Pdybius composed the greatest part of his history, 
or at least collected his materials for it, at Rome. 

When the Achseans arrived at Rome, the senate, without hear- 
ing or examining their cause, supposing, without any foundation, 
and contrary to the ihost known truth, that they bad been tried 
and sentenced in the assembly of the Achoeans, banished Uiem into 
different towns of Italy. Polybius was excepted from that number. 

The Achieans,* surprised and afflicted with the fate of their coun- 
trymen, sent deputies to Rome, to demand that the senate would 
vouchsafe to take cognizance of their cause. They were answered 
that it had been done, and that they had adjudged it themselves. 
Upon that reply, the Achieans sent back the same deputies to Rome 
(with Bursas at their head,) to protest again before the senate, 
that the Acheans had never Wn heard by their country, ajid that 
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tiidr affair had never been brought to a triaL Euneas, in conse- 
qoence, entered the senate with the other deputies who accom- 
panied him, and declared the orders he had received, praying, that 
they would take cognizance of the accusation, and not suner the 
accused to perish without passing sentence upon the crime they 
vere charged with. That it were to be wisheid the senate would 
examine the affair themselves, and make known the guilty; but, in 
ease their other great affairs should not afford them leisure forsuch 
inquiry, they had only to refer it to the Aciueans, who would do 
them justice in such a manner as should evince the greatness of 
their aversion for the guilty. Nothing was more equitable than 
this demand, and the senate was very much at a loss how to answer 
it On the one side, they did not think it proper to try the cause, 
for the accusation was groundless; on the other, to dismiss the ex- 
iles without passing judgment upon them, was to lose irrecoverably 
all their friends in Achaia. The senate, in order to leave the Greeks 
no hopes of retrieving their exiles, and to render them thereby 
more submissive to their orders, wrote into Achaia to Callicrates, 
and into the other states to the partisans of the Romans, that it 
did not appear to them that the return of the exiles was consistent 
with their interest, or with that of their country. This answer not 
only threw the exilep, but all the people of Greece, into consterna- 
tion. A universal mouming succeeded it. They were convinced 
that there was nothing farther to hope for the accused Achieans, 
and that their banishment was perpetual. 

However, they sent new.deputies,"" with instructions to demand 
the return of the exiles : but as suppliants, and as a favour ; lest in 
taldng upon them their defence, they should seem in the slightest 
degree to oppose the will of the senate. There did not escape any 
thing in their harangue that was not very well weighed, and sufli- 
ciently reserved. Notwithstanding which, the senate continued in- 
flexible, and declared that they would persist in the regulations 
already made. 

A. M. 3844. The Acheans,f without being disheartened. 

Am. J. c. 160. appointed several deputations at different times, 
but with no better success; they were particularly ordered to de- 
,inand the return of Poly bins. They were in the right to persevere 
thus in their applications to the senate in favour of their country- 
men. Though their repeated solicitations had no other effect than 
to place the injustice of the Romans in full light, they could not 
be considered as unnecessary. Many of the senators were moved 
with them, and were of opinion that it was proper to send home 
the exiles. 

The Achffians4 having received advice of this favourable dispo- 
iition, in order to improve it to their advantage, appointed a last 
^putation. The exiles ha^ been already banished seventeen years, 

* Polyb. Legat cxxii f Id. Legat czxiz. czxz. t Plut in Cato, Ceno. p. 341. 
«2 
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and a great number of them were dead. There were very warm 
debates upon the subject in the senate ; some being for their return 
into their own country, and restored to the possession of their 
estates ; and others opposing it. Scipio, at the request of Polybius, 
had solicited Cato in favour of the exiles. That ^rave senator, 
riBinff up to speak in his turn ; ^^ To see ns," said he, ** dispute a 
whote day, whether some poor old men of Greece shall be interred 
by our grave- diggers, or those of their own country, would not one 
beheve that we had nothing at all to do?*' That pleasantry was 
all that was wanting to make the senate ashamed of their obstinate 
perseverance, and to induce them to send back the exiles into Pe- 
loponnesus. Polybius was anxious that they might be reinstated ia 
all the honours and dignities they possessed before their banish- 
ment ; but before he presented that request to the senate, he thought 
proper to sound Cato upon it, who told him, smiling, «' Polybius, 
you do not imitate the wisdem of Ulysses. You are for return- 
ing into the cave of the Cyclops for some miserable' tatters you 
have left there." The exiles accordingly returned into their coun- 
A. M. 3854. try; but of the thousand that left it, only about 

Ant J. c. 150. three hundred remained. Polybius made no use 
of this permission; or if he did, he soon rejoined Scipio, since, three 
years after, he was with him at the siege of Carthage. 

SECT. II. 

Mean flatteiy of PraglM,kin|orBkhynia,iB the senate. Eumenes, become suspected 
bv the Romans, is not sulfered to enter Rome. Ariarathes, kfng of CappMocia, 
dies, and is succeeded by a son of the same name. Death of Bumenes. Altai m, 
his brother, succeeds Mm, as guardian to his son, then very young. War between 
Attalus and Pnisias. The latter, having formed the design of putting his son NMco- 
Buedes to death, la killed by him. Embassy of three celebrated Athenian philosopben 
to Rome. Another from the people of MarseiUes. Digression u^on the ciQr of Mar- 



Afler the defeat of Perseus, new embassies came every day to 
Rome, either to congratulate the Romans upon their victory, or to 
justify or excuse th^pselves for the attachment the^ had seemed 
to have to that prince ; and some came to lay complamts before the 
senate in regard to some allies. We have seen hitherto what re- 
lates to the Rhodians and Achseans. In this section I shall collect 
what concerns Eumenes king of Pergamus, Prusias king of Bi- 
thynia, and some other particular affairs. 

A. M. 3838. Prusias being come to Rome,* to pay to the 

Arl j. c. 1G6. senate and Roman people his compUments of 
congratulation upon the good success of the war against Perseus, 
dishonoured the royal di^ty by his abject flattery. At his recep- 
tion by the deputies appointed by the senate for that purpose, be 
appeared with his head shaved, and with the cap, habit and shoes 

•ro^liiLciM.xcvtt. Uv. Ub. zhr. n. 44. 
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fljld stockings of a slave made free; and, saluting the deputies, 
♦* You see," said be, " one of your freed-men ready to fulfil what- 
soever you shall please to command, and to confbrm entirely to all 
your customs." When he entered the senate, he stood at the door 
fiicing the senators, who were seated, and prostrating himself, kiss- 
ed the threshold. Afterwards, addressing himself to the assembly, 
** I salute you, ye gods, preservers," cried* he; and went on with a 
discourse suitable to that preamble. Polybius says, that he should 
be ashamed to repeat it. He concluded with demanduig, that the 
Roman people would renew the alliance with him, and grant him 
' certain lands taken from Antiochus, of which the Gauls had pos- 
sessed themselves without any right or pretension. He then re- 
conunended his son Nicomedes to them. All he asked was grant- 
ed him ; only commissioners were a'ppointed to examine into the 
condition of the lands in question. Livy, in his account of this au- 
dience, omits the abject submissions of Prusias j of which he pre- 
tends the Roman historians say nothing : he contents himself with 
mentioning, in the conclusion, part of what Polybius had said before ; 
and not without good reason. For that base deportment at least dis- 
honoured the senate as much who suffered, as the prince who acted it. 
Prusias had scarce left Rome,* when advice came that Eumenes 
was upon the point of entering it. That news gave the senate 
great perplexity. Eumenes, in the war against Perseus, had be- 
haved in such a manner that they could neither consider him as a 
friend nor an enemy. There was ground for violent suspicions, 
but no certain proofs against him. To admit him to an audienco 
was to declare him innocent : to condemn him as guilty was to lay 
them under the necessity of a war with him, and to proclaim to all 
the world that they had been deficient in prudence, by loading a 

Erince with favours and honours, with whose character they were 
ttlc acquainted. To avoid these inconveniences, the senate made 
a decree, by which, under the pretext that the reception of kings 
was too great ^n expense to the republic, they forbade all kings in 
general to enter that city, and caused tha't ordinance to be signi- 
fied to, the king of Pergamus, who was at no loss to comprehend 
its meaning. He returned, therefore, into im own dominions. 
A. M. 3839, • This affront encouraged his enemies aitd cool- 

Ant. J. c. 165. ed the affection of his allies.f Prusias sf nt am- 

bassadors to Rome, to complain against him for the irrup ons he 
made into Bithynia. He added, that Eumenes held secre. intelli- 
gence with Antiochus; that he treated all those injuriou ly who 
seemed to favour the Romans, and particularly the Gallo-G> ecians, 
his neighbours, in contradiction to the senate's decrees in U \ii be- 
nalf. That people had also sent deputies to Rome with the. com- 
p^uts; which they afterv/ards repeated •several times, as \ )11 as 
rrusias. The senate did not yet declare themselves. They con 

Po^ L«gM. ictU. f Pdljrb. Legat xcvIL cH. dv. or. cvL cili. oak 
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tented themselves with covertly aiding and sttpporting the Gillo 
Grecians to the utmost of their power, without doing any manifest 
injustice to Eumeues. 

The king of Perffamus, who had heen forhidden entrance into 
Rome, sent his brothers, Attains and Athenieus, thither, to answer 
the accusations with which he was charged. The apology they 
made seemed fully to confute all the complaints that had been «V 
leged against the king, anH the senate were so well satisfied wi»fi 
it, that they sent them back into Asia laden with honours and p.e^ 
sents. They did not, however, entirely efface the prejudices ton- 
ceived against their brother. The senate despatched Sulpicius 
Gallus and Manius Sergius, with orders to inform themselves eg- 
cretly whether Antiochus and Eumenes were not concerting some 
design against the Romans. 

Sulpicius'" acted in this commission with very great imprudence. 
He was a vain man, and aimed at appearing important, by declaring 
against Eumenes. When he arrived in Asia, he caused all the cities 
to be informed, that such as had any complaints to make, in regard 
to that prince, might repair to him at Sardis. And there for ten 
days he hearkened quietly to all the accusations people thought fit 
to form against Eumenes ; a liberty that set all malcontents at 
work, and opened a door for all manner of calumnies. 

A. M. 3840. Tiberius Gracchus, whom the senate sent the 

Ant. J. c. 164. following year into Asia upon the same account, 
was received by Eumenes and Antiochus in a manner which con- 
vinced him there was nothing to fear from those two kings, and in- 
duced him to make his report to the senate accordingly. He gave 
an equall}[ favourable account of the conduct of Ariarathes,kinff of 
Cappadocia, whose sister Eumenes had married. That prince died 

A. M. 3843. some time after. His son Ariarathes, sumamed 

Ant J. c. 162. Philopator,t succeeded him. He had him by An- 
tiochis, the daughter of Antiochus the Great, and intended, when 
he came of age, to resign his kingdom to him, to which his son 
would never consent ; from whence he was called, Philopaior, that 
is, lover of his father : an action highly laudable, in an a^ wherein 
it was no uncommon thin^ to acquire kingdoms by pamcide. 

As soon as the young king ascended the throve he sent deputies 
to Rome,| to demand that the treaty, which his father had made 
with the Romans, should be renewed, which was granted him, with 
praises. 

A. M. 3845. Some time after,§ notwithstanding Eumenes 

Ant J. c. 158. aided him with all his forces, he was dethroned by 

Demetrius, king of Syria, and one of his elder brothers set in his 

place, who was a supposititious child, named Holofemes. Ariarathes 

A. M. 3847. took refuge at Rome. The usurper and Deme- 
AntJ. c. 157. trius sent their ambassadors also thither. The 

* lUd. in Excerpt Vmles. p. 145. f Diod. Eclog. p. 805. } Folfb. Legat 

cxzL ^ Id. Legat cxzzvL 
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Ri^ decreed, that the two brothefs thonld reign iointly. It wsa 
a policy sufficiently frequent with the Romans to divide kingdoms 
b^een brothers, in oraer tq weaken them by that partition, and 
BOW the seeds of an eternal division between them. Attalus, in the 
fiist year of his reign, re-established him in the sole possession of 
the throne, having conquered and expelled his competitor. 

A. H. 386. Eumenes was always suspected by the Romans, 

Am. J. c. 159. and almost continually at war with Prusias, or the 
6allo-6recians» He died at length, after havin? reiened thirty- 
eig^ht years.'*' He left for his successor in the kingdom his son 
Attalu8,f sumamed Philometorj then an infant, whom he had by 
Stntonice, sister to Ariarathes, and appointed as guardian of his 
Bon, and regent of his kingdom, his brother Attalus Philadelphus» 
who governed the kingdom one-and-twenty years. 

PoTybius bestows great praises on Eumenes. The body of that 
prince, says he, was weak and delicate, but his soul great, and 
abounding with the most noble sentiments. He was inferior to none 
of the kings| who were his contemporaries in many other qualities, 
and excelled them all in the nobleness of his inclinations. The king- 
dom of Pergamus, when he received it from his father, consisted 
only of a very small number of cities, which scarce deserved that 
name. He rendered it so powerful, that it might have disputed pre- 
eminence with almost all the greatest kingdoms. He owed nothing 
either to chance or fortune ; — ^I still use the words of Polybius. 
Every thing was the result of his prudence, assiduity, and activity. 
From his fondness for true glory, he did more good to Greece, and 
enriched more private persons, than any prince of his time. To 
finish his character, he possessed so fuUy the art of engaging the 
respect of his three brothers, and of keeping them within bounds by 
his authority, without letting them perceive it, that though they 
were all of age and capacity to act for themselves, and shared with 
him in the functions of the sovereignty, they never failed in point 
of submission, but continued always in perfect union, and, with 
equal zeal for his service, assisted him in defending and aggrandiz- 
ing the kingdom. It would be difficult to find such an example of 
authority overtrothers, joined with unalterable concord and union. 

I ought not, in this place, to omit one thing, which does great 
honour to the memory of Eumenes; that is, his having founded the 
famous library of Pergamus, or at least considerably augmented it. 

A. IL 38<8. The division which had almost perpetually sub- 

Am. J. c. 156. sisted between Prusias and Eumenes,} continued 

A. M. 3849. under Attalus, who succeeded the latter. Prusias, 

Ant. J. c. 155. having been victorious in a battle, entered Perga- 
mus, and, violently enraged and afflicted that he had failed of seiz- 
ing Attalus, let fall the weight of his revenge upon the statues and 

* Stntx) says, he reigned fotty-thtee yeare. bat that is presumed to be an error, 
t Strabo, L xUi. p. 634. % Polyb. in. Ezempl. Vlrt. et Yit. p, 166. i Polyi 

l4(aL czzviiL czzix. cxxzUL cxxxv. exxvfi 
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temples of the gods; burninff and destroyiDf all before him in bii 
march. Attalus sent his brother Athenieus to Rome, to implore aid 
of the senate, who sent several embassies at different times to for-, 
bid Pnisias to continue the war against Attalus ; but he ehid^ 
those orders either by delays, or even by treachery, having ooce 
attemoted, under pretence of an interview, to seize the Roman am- 
bassador and Attains. His design was discovered, and the execu- 
tion of it prevented : but his crime was not the less upon that account. 
Rome at other times would have punished it with the destruction 
of his kingdom. She was at present contented with sending ten 
commissioners, with instructions to put an end to this war, and to 
oblige Prusias to make Attalus satisfaction for the damages he had 
done him. Attalus, however, with the aid of his aUies, had assem- 
bled numerous forces both by sea and land. All things were 
prepared for opening the campaign, when news came that the 
commissioners were arrived. Attelus joined them. After some 
conferences upon the present affair, they set out for Bithynia, where 
they declared to Prusias the orders they were charged with from 
the senate. That prince was willing to accept part of the condi- 
tions prescribed him; but refused to comply with most of the rest 
The commissioners, exasperated v\f. his rejecting them, broke the 
alliance and amity with him, and resuming unmediately their route 
to Pergamus, left Prusias in terrible apprehensions. They advised 
Attalus to keep with his army upon tne frontiers of his kingdom, 
without being the first to commit hostilities ; and some of them re- 
turned to Rofhe, to inform the senate of the rebellion of Prusias. 
At lengfth he opened his eyes, and new commissioners from Rome 
obliged him to lay down his arms, and si^ a treaty of peace which 
they presented him. This treaty imported, that Prusias should give 
immediately twenty decked ships to Attalus; that he should pay 
him 500 talents (500,000 crowns,) within twenty years ; and that 
the two kings should keep within the bounds x>f their own domi- 
nions, as they stood before the war : that Prusias, in reparation of 
the damage he had done upon the lands of some neighbouring cities, 
which were named, should pay them 100 talents (lOO^jOOC crowns.) 
When he had accepted and signed tliese conditions, Attalus drew 
off his troops both by sea and land into his own kingdom. In this 
manner ended the war, occasioned by the differences oetween Atta^ 
lus and Prusias. 

Attalus the younger,* the son of Eumenes, when the peace was 
concluded between the two states, made a voyage to Rome, in 
order to make himself known to the senate, to demand the con* 
tmuance of their amity, and, without doubt, to thank them also for 
the protection they had granted his uncle, who reigned in his name. 
He received from the senate all the marks of favour he cooU 
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fj^i^l) and an the honours suitable to his years ; ailer which he set 
out for his own doininions. 

A. M. 3855. Prusias also sent afterwards his son Nicomedes 

All. J. c. 149. to Rome;* and knowing that he was highly re- 

elected there, he gave him instructions to demand that the senate 
would remit him the remainder of the siim he was to pay Attains. 
He joined Menas with him in this embassy, to whom he had given 
tecrdt orders to despatch the young prince, in order to advance his 
children by a second wife. The favour demanded by Prusias was 
refused, Attalus's ambassador demonstrating that the whole sura 
Was far from being equal to the losses his master had sustained. 

A. M. 3rai. Menas, instead of executing the horrid com- 

Ant. J. c. 148. mission he was charged with, discovered the 

whole to Nicomedes. The young prince having quitted Rome to 
return into Bithynia, thought it incumbent on him to prevent the 
murderous designs of his father. Supported by the assistance of 
Attains, he revolted against him, and drew over the greatest part 
of the people to his side; for Prusias was universally hated for his 
oppressions and cruelties. That unfortunate prince, abandoned by 
all lus subjects, took refuge in a temple, where he was slain by sol- 
diers sent by Nicomedes, or, accordi^ to some, by Nicomedes him- 
self. What horrors on each side ! Prusias was called the hunter^ 
and had reigned at least six-and-thirty years. It was with him 
Hannibal had taken refuge. 

The king of Bithynia's person had nothing in it to prejudice peo- 
ple in his favour; nor was his jnind more to his advantage. He 
was in size but half a man,f and a mere woman as to valour and 
bravery. He was not only timorous, but delicate, and incapable of 
fatigue ; in a word, equally effeminate in body and mind ; defects 
by no means amiable in a king, and least of all amongst the Bithy- 
nians. Polite learning, philosophy, and all other liberal sciences 
connected with them, were entirely foreign to him. In short, he 
had no manner of idea of moral rectitude or beauty. Night and 
day he lived a true Sardanapalus. So that his subjects, upon the 
first dawn of hope, joined with the utmost ardour in measures 
against him, and to punish him in the same manner in which he 
had ffovemed'them. 

I nave deferred speaking of two embassies, which arrived at 
Rome very near the same tune. 

A. M. 3849. The one came from the Athenians, who having 

Ant. J. c. 155. ijgen condemned by a sentence passed on them 
by the Sicyonians,| but under the authority of the Roman senate, 
in a fine of 500 talents, for having laid waste the lands of the city 
of Oropus, sent to demand the remission of that fine. The am«- 
bassadors were three celebrated philosophers; Cameades, of the 
sect of the Academics ; Diogenes, of the Stoics; and Critolaus, of 

* Appiaii. in Mithridat p. 175. Justin. 1. fatxxiv. e. 4. f Polyb. in Exceipt 

9 173, 174. t CIc. 1. iL de Orat. n. 155. Aui. Gel. 1. vii. c. 14. 
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the Penpatetics. The taste for eloquence and {>lii]oec^y liad not 
yet made its way so far as Rome; it was about the time of which 
we are speaking that it began to spread there, and the reputation 
of these three philosophers did not a little contribute to it. The 
young people ot Rome, who had any taste for the sciences, made 
it an honour and amusement to visit them, and were struck with 
admiration in hewnng them, especially Cameades, whose lively and 
graceful eloquence, m which solidity and elegance were conjoined, 
transported and enchanted them. It was the ^neral topic of con- 
versation, that a Greek of extraordinary ment. was arrived, who, 
from his great knowledge, was more than man, and who, in caln^- 
in^ and softeninfif the most violent passions by his eloquence, in- 
spired youth with a kind of love, which made them renounce all 
other pleasures and employmenti^, to devote themselves wholly to 
philosophy. He had for his auditors all the most considerable per- 
sons of Rome. His discourses, translated into Latin by one of the 
senators, were in all hands. All Rome saw, with great joy, their 
children apply themselves to the Grecian learning, and attach them- 
selves to those wonderful men. Cato alone seemed sorry for it; 
apprehending that this taste for polite learning would extingui^ 
that for military knowledge ; and that they would prefer the glory 
of speaking to that of acting well. The example of the second 
Scipio Africanus, educated at the same time under the <;are of Po- 
lybius, in a taste for the sciences, demonstrates how ill founded that 
prejudice of Cato's was. Be this as it may, he warmly reprcmched 
the senators for keeping the ambassadors so long in the city ; and 
having caused the aiSair that brought them thither to be despatch- 
ed, he hastened their departure. By a decree of the senate, the 
fine, in which the Athenians had been condemned, was mitigated, 
and the 500 talents reduced to 100. 

The other embassy was sent by the people of MarseDles.* They 
had already been often harassed by the Ligurians: but at the time (^ 
which we now speak, they were reduced to the last extremities, 
and sent ambassadors to Rome to implore aid of the senate. They 
came to a resolution to send deputies to the Ligurians, to inchne 
them to sentiments of peace and equity by mild measures and ne- 
gotiation. Such conduct made them only the more haughty, and 
they carried their insolence so far as to oifer indignities to the de- 
puties, and to violate the law of nations in their persons. The 
senate bein^ informed of this unhappy affair, made the consul 
Qumtus Opmiius march immediately against them with an army. 
He laid sie^ to the cityf where the insult had been offered to the 
Roman ambassadors, took it by storm, made slaves of the inhabi- 
tants, and sent the principal authors of the affront bound and fetter- 
ed to Rome, to be punished there according to their deserts. The 
Ligurians were beaten in several battles, and cut to pieces. The 
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' dbtr i lnited all the conquered lands amongst the people of 
Marseilles. He ordered the Ligunans t-o send hostages to Mar- 
BsSes, which were to be exchanged for others from time to time; 
m order to lay a curb upon them, and prevent them from molesting 
tte people ^Marseilles, as they bad done till then. 

Rome had always held the people of Marseilles in extreme con- 
fideration, founded upon their extraordinary merit, and the invio- 
khle fidelity with which they had constantly adhered to the party 
of the Romans. They came originally from Pbocsea,* a city of 
looia. When Cyrus sent Harpagus to besiege it, the inhabitants, 
rather than submit to the yoke of the barbarians, as so many others 
had done, embarked with their wives and children, and all their 
effects ; and after various adventures, having cast a mass of red- 
hot iron into the sea, {hey all engaged themselves by oath never to 
return to Phooea, till that iron should swim upon the water. Af- 
terwards, having landed upon the coast of Gaul, near the mouth of 
the Rhone, they settled there by the consent of the king of the 
country, and built a city, suice called Marseilles. Some authors 
suppose that this city was already in existence, and bad been found- 
ed, by an ancient colony of these same Phocseans in the reign of 
Tarquinius Priscus, about the second year of the 45th Olympiad, 
and 000 years before the birth of Jesus Christ; and that those who 
fled from Harpagus, and came to settle here, were called the found- 
ers, because they greatly increased the extent and power of this city. 
This second foundation took place in the 60th Olympiad, about 540 
years before the birth of Jesus Christ, whenServius Tidlius reign- 
ed at Rome. 

The king, who had received them into his dominions with great 
Idn&iess, being dead, his sonf did not show them equal favour. 
The growing power of their city gave him umbrage. He was made 
to understand, that those strangers, whom he had received into his 
country as guests and suppliants, might one day make themselves 
masters of it by right of conquest. The fable of the bitch was 
made use of upon this occasion, that asked her companion to lend 
her her kennel only for eight days, till she had brought forth her 
wl^lps ; then, by urgent entreaties, obtained a second term, that 
she might have time to bring them up ; and at last, when they were 
grown large and strong, made herself absolute mistress and pro- 
prietor of the place, from whence she could never afterwards be 
expelled. The Marseillese had, in consequence, at first a severe 
war upon their hands; but having been victorious, they continued 
in quiet possession of the lands that had been granted them, with- 
bi the bounds of which they were not long confined. 

In process of time they settled severaV oolomes,| and built seve- 
ral ei^es ; Agde, Nice, Antibes, Olbia; which much extended their 
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territory, and au^ented their power. Tl^y had ports, acoeoak, 
and fleets, which rendered them formidable to their enemies. 

So many new settlements contributed to the spreading of the 
Greeks in Gaul,* and occasioned a wonderful change in that coun* 
try. The Gauls, quitting their ancient rusticity l)y degrees, be- 
gan to be civilized, and to assume more gentle manners. InstCMid 
of breathing nothing but war, they accustomed themselres to the 
observance of the laws of a wise government. They learned to 
improve their lands, to cultivate vines, and to plant olives. Hence 
so surprising an alteration ensued, f as well in the provinces as in 
the people who inhabited them, that it might have been said, Greece 
was not come to Gaul, but Gaul had been transferred into Greece. 

The inhabitants! of the new city made very wise laws for its 
polity and government, which was aristocratical ; that is to say, in 
the hands of the elders. The council of the city was composed of 
600 senators, who continued in that function during life. Of that 
number fifteen were elected to take care of the current affairs, and 
three to preside in the assembhes, in quality of principal magistrates. 

The right of hospitality was in singular estimation among the 
Marseillese,} and practised by them with the most exalted huma- 
nity. To maintain the secunty of the asylum which they gave to 
strangers, no person was sufiered to enter the city with arms. Cer- 
tain persons were placed at the gates, whose business it was to take 
care of the arms of all who came in, and to retiu*n them when they 
went out. 

All entrance was barred to such as might be inclined to introduce 
sloth and a voluptuous hfe ; and particular care was taken to banish 
all double-dealing, falsehood, and fraud. 

They piqued themselves especially upon sobriety, modesty, and 
' frugality. II The most considerable portion amongst them did not 
exceed 100 pieces of gold; that is to say, very near 100 pistoles. 
They were not allowed to lay out more than five in dress, and as 
many in jewels. - Valerius Maximus,ir who lived in the reign of 
Tiberius, admires the regrulations of government observed at Mar^ 
seilles in his time. *< That city," says he, *< steadlastly retaining 
the ancient severitjr of manners,^ excludes from their theatre those 
comedians whose pieces generally turn upon the subject of unlawfiil 
love.** The reason given for this maxun is still finer and more re- 
markable than the maxim itself: '* Lest,** adds the author, '< a fami- 
liarity with such sort of shows should make the people the more 
apt to imitate them.*' 

• Justin. l.zmi.e. 4. 

t Aded magnus et liominibai et rebua Imperitos Mt nUor, at nan Graeia in GatHam 
•migrftiae, wd Gallia in Gneciam trandata videretur. Justin. 

totrab. 1. iv. p. 197. $ Val, Max. 1. tt. c. 6. |1 Strab. 1. iv. p. 181. ITTaL 
Max. I. il. c 6. 

** Eadem eivitas wverltatit coatoe acenima eat : nalluni aditnm in acemun mimia 
^do, qnorum aigumenta m^Jore ez parte atuprtnua continent actusi ne talia spectan- 
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Ttey would not admit in funeral ceremonies those indecent tean 
and lamentations with which they are ffenerally attended, and or- 
dsred the obsequies to be terminated the same day by a domestic 
stcrifice, and an entertainment for the friends and relations of the 
deceased. . *' For is it consistent to abandon ourselves to immode- 
rate affliction^* or to be offended at the Divinity fbr not having 
thought fit to share his immortality with us ?'* 

Tacitus makes mention of the city of Marseilles highly to its 
paise ; the passage occurs in his Life of Julius Agricola, his father- 
m-law. After having spoken of the excellent education he had re- 
ceived from the care and tender affection of Julia Proci]la,f his 
inother, a lady of extraordinary virtue, who made him pass the 
early years of Ms youth in the study of those arts and sciences that 
suited his buCh and a^e ; he adds — ^' What had preserved him from 
the dangers and disorders to which youth is generally exposed, was, 
besides his own excellent disposition, the good fortune of having 
from his infancy the city of Marseilles for his school, in the manners 
of whose inhabitants, the poHteness of the Greeks, and the simpli- 
city and reserve of the provinces, were happily united." — *« Arcebat 
eum ab illecebris pecc^tium, pneter ipsius bonam inte^ramque na- 
turam, qudd statim parvulus sedem ac magistram studionun Mas- 
silian^ habuerit, locum Gneca comitate et provincial! parsimonid 
mistum ac bene compositum." 

From what I have said, it may be seen, that Marseilles was be- 
come a celebrated school for pohteness, wisdom, and virtue, and at 
the same time for all arts and sciences* Eloquence, philosophy, 
physic, mathematics, law, fabulous theology, and ail kinds of lite- 
rature, were publicly professed there. This city produced the most 
ancient of the learned men of the West4 1 mean Pytheas, an excel- 
lent geographer and astronomer, who lived in the time of Ptolemy 
PhUiulelphus, or indeed of Alexander the Great. 

They persevered constantly in cultivating the arts and sciences 
with equal ardour and success. Strabo relates, that in his time (he 
lived in the reign of Au^tus,) the young nobility of Rome went 
to Marseilles u>t education; and he prefers that place to the city 
of Athens itsejf ; which is saym^ a great deal. We have already 
seen that it still retained that privilege in the time of Tacitus the 
historian. ^ 

The Marseillese distinguished themselves no less by the wisdom 
of their government, than by their capacity and taste for learning. 
Cicero, in one of his orations, praises highly their manner of go- 
verning their republic.} ** I am assured," says he, *' that not only 

* Etenim quid attinet, am bumano dolori indulgerlt aut divino numlnl inTkUam fieri, 
qaM immortantatem raain nol>l8Cuin parUri noluerit ? 

t Mater Julia Procilla fuit, rare castitatis. Id hujus slnn Indulgenti&que edacatiu, 
Mr omnem boneauuiun artium cultum, pueritiam adolescentiamque tramegit. TaeitUM 
in ^rneol. c hr. 

% Vom. in UlMor. Gnee. 

(C^l>.efoctTil«ti.di.dplinam•tqpegravitalem n(«»^ 
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hk Greece, but alinoat in ^ other nationf , there is nothing compSf 
rable to the wise polity established at Marseilles. That city, so 
remote from the country, manners, and language, of all other 
Greeks, situate in Gaul, in the midst of barbarous nations which 
surround it on all sides, is so prudently directed by the counsels of 
its elders, that it is more easy to praise than imitate the wisdom of 
itsffovernment." 

They laid it down as a fundamentel rule of their politics,* from 
which they never departed, to adhere inviolably to the Romans, to 
whose manners their own were more conformable, than to those 
of the barbarians aroimd them. Besides which, their neighbourhood 
to the Ligurians, to whom each state were equally enemies, could 
not but contribute to unite tbem by their common interests ; that 
union enablinfif each party to make powerful diversions on both 
sides of the ^ps. They accordiiigly rendered the Romans great 
services at all times, ana also received considerable aids from them 
upon many occasions. 

Justin relates a fact,t which would be very much to the honour 
of the Marseillese, if it were well authenticated. Having received 
advice that the Gauls had taken and burnt Rmne, they deplored 
that disaster which had beiallen their allies, as much as if it had 
happened to their own city. Nor did they confine themselves to 
fruitless tears. Out of the gold and silver, either belonging to the 

Eublic or private persons, they raised the sum in which the Gauls 
ad taxed the conquered as the price of peace, and sent it to Rome. 
1'he Romans, infinitely afiected with so noble an act of ^nerosity, 
granted Marseilles the privilege of immunity, and the right of sit- 
ting amongst the senators at the public shows. It is certain that^ 
durmg the war with Hannibal, Marseilles aided the Romans with aS 
manner of good offices; without permitting the ill successes which 
they experienced in the first years of the war, and which had depriv- 
ed them of almost all their alUes, to shake their fidelity in the least. 
In the civil war between Ctesar and Pompey, that city observed 
a conduct which well dpnotes the wisdom of its government. 
Cesar,} against wh<Hn they had shut their gates, caused the fifteen 
senators who were in supreme authority to come to his camp, and 
represented to them that he was sorry the war should begin by at- 
tacking their city ; that they ought rather to submit to the authority 
of all Italy, than to abandon themselves, blindly to the desires of one 
man : and he added all the motives most capable of persuading 
them. After having made their report to the senate, they return^ 
into the camp, and gave Ciesar this answer :|| That they biew the 

an cunetiB gentiinu, antepanendam Jure dlcam : que tarn ]m)eal A Greoomm einnhiiB 
regionibuB, 4|8cipUni8, linguftque divisa, cdm in ultimis terria eincta Gallorum gentibaa, 
bvbarie fluctibiu aOuatur, sic optimatum consilio gub^natur, ut omnea ^jus itMUtma 
laudare faciliiis possint quam emulari. Orat. pro. FUueo. n. Iziii. 

* Strab. 1. iv. p. 180. f Justin. 1. iliii. c. 5. } Uv. 1. xzi. n. M. 95, M, 

14b. xxvi. n. Id. Lib.xxvil.n.36. $ Can. in Bel. Cir. 1. i 

|.lntotIigexeaedivisum evepopoliimiDparteBduu: nequewijudicii, Doqueiunvi 
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H iman people were divided into two parties : that it did not belong^ • 
to them to determine which had the right on their side: that the 
two heads of those parties were equally the protectors of their city; 
and at the same time its friends and benefactors. That for this 
reason, obliged to express their gratitude alike for both, it was in- 
cumbent upon them neither to ai^st nor receive the one into their 
city or ports to the prejudice of the other. They suffered a long 
megBy* in which they showed all possible valour ; but at length, the. 
extreme necessity to which they were reduced, by the want of 
every thing, obliged them to surrender. However enracfed Ciesar 
was at so obstinate a resistance, he could not refuse to the ancient 
reputation of the city, the favour of saving it from being plundered, 
and of preserving its citizens. 

I should have considered myself as in some measure detracting 
from the glory of the French nation, and Trom that of a city which 
holds one of the highest ranks in the kingdom, if I had not collect- 
ed in this place part of those favourable reports which antiquity* 
makes of it. I hope the reader will pardon this digression ; which, 
besides, comes within my plan, and forms part of the Grecian his- 
tory. 

The affairs of Greece, Bithynia, Pergamus, and some other conn- 
tries, which I thought it necessary to treat in a series, and without 
interruption, have made me suspend those of Macedonia, Syria, 
and Egypt; to which it is now time to return. I shall begin with 
Macedonia. 

SECT. UI. 

AndriaeiMt who gave himself oat for the son of PeneiHLmakei himielf master of Ma- 
•edonia, and causes himself to be proclaimed king. The pnetor Juventius attacks 
him, and is killed in battle with part of his army. Metellos, who succeeds him, re- 
trieves that loss. The usurper is overthrown, taken, and sent to Rome. A second 
and third usurper are also defeated. 

A. M. 3892. Fifleen or sixteen years after the defeat and 

Ant. J.'c. isaL death of Perseus,t Andriscus of Adramyttium, a 
city of Troas, in Asia Minor, a person of the meanest birth, giv- 
ing himself out for the son of Perseus, took upon him the name of 
Philip, and entered Macedonia, in hopes of making the inhabitants 
of the country acknowledge him for their king. He had invented 
a story in regard to bis birth, which he reported wherever he pass- 
ed^ pretending that he was the son of Perseus by a concubine, 
and that the prince his father had caused him to be secretly brought 
up at Adramyttium, that, in case of ill-fortune in the war agamst 

Tirlum deeemere, utra pars Justiorem habeat cansam : prlncipes rerd eanim esse par- 
ttum Cn. Pompdum et C. Cesarem patronoseivitatis.— Paribus eorum beneficUs parem 
ae quoque volontatem tribuere debere, el neutrum corum, contra alteram Juvare, aut 
iirl>e aut portubus recipere. 

•CiB8«inBel.Civ.l.ii. f Epitom. Ltv. I. zIviiL-4. Zonar. ez Dkme. PatLL 
€,11. FIortts,LiLcl4 
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tbe RaamaBi some shoot of the leQral line might remam. Tlmt tf« 
ter the death of Perseus, he had been nurtured and brought up at 
Adramyttium, till he was twelve years of age, and that the person 
^o passed for his father, finding himself at the point of death, 
had revealed the secret to his wife, and intrusted her with a writing, 
signed by Perseus with his own hand, which attested all that has 
b^n said; which writing she was to deliver to him (Philip) as soon 
as he should attain to years of discretion. He added, that her hus- 
band .having conjured her absolutely to conceal the affair till then, 
she had been most faithM in keeping the secret, and had delivered 
that important writing to him at the appointed time ; pressing him 
to quit the country before the report should reach the ears of Eu- 
menes, the declared enemy of Perseus, lest he should cause him to 
be put to death. He was in hopes that he should be believed upon 
his own word, and make Macedonia rise in his favour. When he 
saw that every thing there continued quiet, he retired into Syria, 
to the court of Demetrius Soter, whose sister Perseus had espous- 
ed. That prince, who immediately perceived the fraud, caused 
him to be seized and sent to Rome. 

As he did not produce any proof of his pretended nobility, and 
had nothing in his mien or manners that expressed the prince, no 
great notice was taken of him at Rome, and he was treated with 
great contempt, without much trouble to keep a strict guard upon 
him, or to confine him close. He took advantage of the negligence 
of his guards, and made his escape from Rome. 

A.M. 3854. Having found means to raise a considerable 

Ant. J. o. 150. army amongst the Thracians, who entered into his 

^ews for the sake of delivering themselves by his means from the 
Roman voke, he made himself master of Macedonia, either by con- 
sent or force, and assumed the marks of the royal dignity. Not 
content with this first conquest, which had cost him little, he at- 
tacked Thessaly, and subjected a part of it to his obedience. 

The affair then heznn to seem more important to the Romans. 
They elected Scipio Nasica to go thither, and appease this tumult 
in its birth, deeming him well qualified for that commission. He 
had, indeed, the art of manag^ing men's minds, and of bringing them 
into his measures by persuasion ; and if he should find it necessary 
to decide this affair by arms, he was very capable of forming a pro- 
ject with wisdom, and executing it witn valour. As soon as he 
arrived in Greece, and had been fully informed of the state of af- 
fairs in Macedonia and Thessaly, he fi^ave the senate advice of 
them ; and, without loss of time, visited the^ cities of the allies, in 
order to the immediate raising of troops for the defence of Thessa- 
ly. The Achieans, who contmued at that time the most powerful 
people of Greece, supplied him with the greatest number, forset- 
, tin^ past subjects of discontent. He presently took from the talse 
Plalip all the places he had posseesed himsdf of in The8Baly» and 
drove him back into Macedonia. 
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A. M. 3855. Howeve]*, it wm plainly oeen at Rome, firoa 

Ant J. c. 149. Sci^No's letters, that Macedonia had occasion for 
a speedy support. The preetor, P. Juventius Thalna, had orders 
to repair thither as soon as possible with an army, which he did 
without loss of time. But looking upon Andriscus as only a pageant 
Jdng, he did not think it incumbent upon him to take any great pre- 
cautions against him, and engaged precipitately in a battle, wherein 
be lost his life, with part of his army ; the rest saving tliMBmselvea 
<mly by favour of the night. The victor, elate with this success, 
tod believing his authority sufficiently established, abandoned him- 
self to his vicious inclinations without any moderation or reserve i 
as if the truly being a king'consisted in knowing no law ncn: rulo 
of conduct but his passions* He was covetous, proud, insolent, 
and cruel. Nothing was seen every where but violence, confisca- 
tbn of estates, and murders. Taking advantage of the terror oc- 
casioned by the defeat of the Roman army, he soon recovered aJl 
he had lost in Thessaiy. An embassy sent to him from the Car- 
thaginians, who were at that time actuaUy at war with the Ro- 
mans, promising him speedy supplies, very much augmented hu 
courage. 
A. M. 38S6. Q. CecUius Metellus, lately elected praetor > 

Ant J. c. 148. jjad succeeded Juventius. Andriscus had resolve'^l 
to advance to meet him, but did not think it proper to remove fai 
from the sea, and halted at Pydna, where he fortified his camp. 
The Roman pretor soon followed him. The two armies were in 
view of each other, and skirmished every day. Andriscus gained an 
advantage of some consequence in a small combat of the cavalry. 
Snccess generally blinds and proves fatal to people of little expe- 
rience. Andriscus, believing himself superior to the Romans, sent 
off a great detachment to defend his conquests in Thessaiy.. Thifl 
was a gross error; and Metellus, whose vigilance nothing escaped^ 
did not fail to take advantage of it. The army that remained in 
Macedonia was beaten, and Andriscus obliged to fly. He retirel 
amongst the Thracians, from whom he returned soon afler witl 
another army. He was so rash as to hazard another battle, \^hich 
was stUl less successfid than the former. He had above 25,000 
men killed in these two battles; and nothing was wanting to th« 
Roman g^ory, but to seize Andriscus, who had taken refufire with a 
petty king of Thrace, to whose fidelity he had abandoned himself. 
But theThracians did not stand much upon breach of faith, and 
made that conducive to their interest. That prince delivered up 
his guest and suppliant into the hands of Metellus, to avoid draw- 
ing upon himself the wrath and arms of the Romans : Andriscus 
was sent to Rome. 

Another adventurer, who also called himself the son of Perseus, 
and took upon him the name of Alexander, had the same fate with 
the first, except being seized by Metellus ; he retired into Dardaniay 
where he eflS^tually concealed himself 
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It was at this time that'Maoedonift was entirely sobjected to tfae 
Romans, and reduced into a province. 

A third usurper, some years after, appeared again upon the stage 
and set himself up as the son of Perseus, under the name of Phihp. 
His pretended royalty was but of short duration. He was over- 
come, and killed in Macedonia by Tremellius, afterwards sumamed 
Strafa^ ftom having said that he would disperse the enemy, t^ Scnh 
faporcoi. 

SECT. IV. 

TreaUM in Achaia, which declarei wm acainst the Lacetemoidaiii. Metdhn MBdi 
depotlet to Corinth to meam those troaitas ; tliey are ifl Med and innlted. Tlicbei 
and Clialcis Jc^ the AchieanB. Metellos, after Iwying ineflecmaBy exhorted them to 
peace, givei them battlei and defeats them. Tlie consul Hommins sacceeA him, aai 
after liaving pained a battle, talces Corinth, sets it on fire, and enthely iemottshes it 
Greece is reduced into a Roman province. Various actions and death of Polybi» 
Triumphs of lletailas and Mummius. 

A. M. 3857. Metellus, after having pacified Macedonia,* 

Ant. J. c. if7. continued there some time. Great commotions bad 
arisen amongst the Aehiean league,, occasioned by the temerity 
and avarice of those who held the first ofiSces in it. The resolutioos 
of their assemblies were no longer guided by reason, prudence, and 
•quity, but by the interests and passions of the magistrates, and 
the blind caprice of an untractable multitude. The Achtpan league 
and Sparta had sent ambassadors to Rome, upon an afiTair aTOUt 
which they were divided. Damocritus, notwithstanding, who was 
the supreme manstrate of the Achsans, had caused war to be de- 
clared against Sparta. Metellus had sent to desire tliat hostilities 
might be suspended tiD the arrival of the commissioners from Rome, 
who had been appointed for terminating their dififerences. But nei- 
ther he, nor Diieus, who succeeded him, paid any regard to that 
request. Both of them entered Laconia with their tro^, and laid 
waste the country. 

The commissioners being arrived, the assembly was summoned 
to Corinth ; (Aureliu? Orestes was at the head ofthe commission.) 
The senate had ffiven them orders to weaken the body ofthe league; 
and, for that end, to separate as many cities as they could from it. 
Orestes notified to the assembly the decree ofthe senate; whereby 
Sparta, Corinth, Argos, Heraclea near mount Oeta, and Orcho- 
menas of Arcadia, were secluded from the league, under pretence 
that those cities did not originally 'compose a part ofthe body ofthe 
Achseans. When the deputies quitted the assembly, and reported 
this decree to the multitude, they grew furious, and fell upon all 
the Lacedemonians they found in Corinth ; tore those out of the 
house ofthe commissioners who had taken refuge there; and would 
have treated themselves no better, had they not escaped their vicH 
lence by flight. 

%rl^*"5?- *" Achalc p. 481-438. Polyb. Legat cxUIi. cxttv. Id. in Eicnt it 
Vht.elVii.p.l81-18BL Justin. I. jMiY. c l.nhor. L IL c Ift. ^ 
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Oitfltes and his coDeagaes, on their return to Rofme, psf^ in ao- 
eount of what had passed. The senate was highly UK^nsed at it, 
•ad immediately deputed JuUus, with some other comnHssioners, 
into Achaia ; but instructed them to comf^ain in moderation, and 
only to exhort the Achteans not to give ear to bad eounsels, lest 
by their imprudence they should incur disgrace with the Romans, 
a misfortune it was in their power to avoid, by punishing those who 
had exposed them to it. Carthage was not yet taken, so that it was 
necessary to act with caution in regard to allies so pow^rfbl as the 
, Acheans. The commissioners met cm their way a deputy sent by 
the seditious to Rome: they carried him back wfth them to E^um« 
where the diet of the nation had been summoned to assemble. They 
rooke in it with grreat moderation and mildness. They did not let 
slip a single word in their discourse concerning the il^ treatment of 
the ^commissioners, or else made a better excuse for it than the 
Acheans themselves v^ould have done; neither did they make any 
mention of the cities they had been desirous of separating from the 
leagae. They confined themselves to exhorting the assembly not 
to aggravate their first fiiidt, nor to irritate the Romans any faiv 
ther ; and to leave Lacedsmonia in peace. Such moderate remon^ 
Btrances were extremdy agreeable to aH the persons of sense in the 
assembly. But Dieus, cSitolaus, and their faction, all chosen out 
of the vilest, most impious, and most pernicious persons in each city, 
Uew op the flames of discord; insinuating^hat the lenity of the Ro- 
mans proceeded only from the bad condition of their a^rs in Africa;, 
where they had been worsted in several engagements, and from 
the fear they were in lest the Achsean league edu>ttM declare 
against them. 

The commissioners, however, were treated with sufficient d^^ 
rence. They were told that Thearidas should be sent to Rome ; 
that they had onty to repair to Tegea,* to treat there with the 
Lacedtemonians, and to incline them to peace. They went thither 
accordin^y, and persuaded the Lacedemonians to im accommoda^ 
don with the Acheans, and to suspend all hostilities till new com- 
missioners should arrive firom Rome to pacify all differences. But 
Critolaus*s cabal took their measures in such a manner, diat nobody, 
except that magistrate, went to the congress, and he did not arrive 
there till he was almost no longer expected. Conferences were 
held with the Lacedsemonians ; but Critolaus would not accede to 
anv measures. He said that he was not empowered to decide any 
thmg without the consent of the nation, and that he would report 
the affair in the general chet, which could not be summoned in less 
than six months. That mean artifice, or rather breach of faith, ex- 
ceedingly offended Julius. After having dismissed the Lacedemo- 
nians, he set out for Rome, where he described Critcrfaus as a 
violent and extravagant man. 

The commissioners were no sooner out of Pdoponnedtts, thaq 
* A eitjr OB the iNuiki or liM Ennicas. 
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CritolaoB ran iWxii dtv to city during the whole winter, and 
moned assemblies, undEer colour of communicating what had been 
said to the Lacedemonians, in the conferences held at Tegsa, hot, 
in fact, to vent invectives against the Romans, and to put an odious 
construction upon all they had said, in order to in^ire the same 
Q>irit of animosity and aversion which he himself had against them: 
and he succeeded but too welL He, besides, prohibit^ all judges 
from prosecuting and imprisoning any Achiean for debt, till the con- 
dusion of the afikir ^tween the diet and Lacedemon. By that 
means, whatever he said, had all the effect he desired, and disposed 
the multitude to receive such orders as he thought fit to give thenk 
IncapaUe of forming a right judgment of future consequences, they 
Buffered themselves to be caught with the bait of the first advantage 
he proposed to them. 

Metellus having received advice in Macedonia of the troubles ia 
Peloponnesus, deputed thither four Romans of distinction, who 
arrived at Corintn at the time the council' was aJBsembled there. 
They spoJce in it with abundance of moderation; exhorting the 
Achsans not to draw upon themselves, by imprudent rashness and 
levity, the resentment of the Romans. They were treate<i with 
contempt, and ignominiously turned out of the assembly. An innu- 
merable crowd of workmen and artificers gathered about them, and 
insulted them. All the cities of Achaia were at that time in a kind 
ef delirium ; but Corinth was far more frantic than the rest, and 
abandoned to a kind of madness. Thev had been persuaded that 
Rome intended to enslave them all, and absolutely to destroy the 
Ach«an league. 

Critolaus seeing with pleasure that every thing succeeded to his 
wishes, harangued the multitude, inflamed them against the magis* 
trates, who did not enter into his views; inveighed a^unst the am- 
bassadors themselves, animated them against the Romans; and 
gave them to understand, that it was not without having previously 
well concerted his measures that he had undertaken to make head 
against the Romans ; that he had kings in his party, and that re- 
publics were also ready to join it. By these seditious discourses he 
prevailed to have war declared agamst the Lacedemonians, and, 
m consequence, indirectly against the Romans. The ambassadors 
then separated. One of them repaired to Lacediemon, to observe 
the motions of the enemy; another set out for Naupactu&; and two 
waited the arrival of Metellus at Athens. 

The magistrate of the Boeotians, whose name was Pytheas, equai 
ty rash and violent with Critdaus, entered into his measures, and 
engaged the Boeotians to join their arms with those of the Acheans: 
they were discontented with a sentence Rome had given against 
them. The citv of Chalcis suffered itself also to be drawn into 
their party. The Achseans, with such feeble aids, believed them« 
pelves in a condition to support all the weight of the Roman poweri 
•0 much were they blinded by their rage and fury. 
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A. M. 38S& ^h^. Romans had chosen Mummius for one of 

Ant. J. c. 146. the consuls, and charged him with the Achsean 
war. Metellus, to deprive him of the g^Iory of terminating this war, 
sent new ambassadors to the Achieans, and commissioned them to 
promise that the Roman people should forget all that had {Massed, 
and pardon their faults, if they would return to their duty, and con- 
sent that certain cities, which had been nominated before, should 
be dismembered from the league. This proposal was rejected with 
disdain. Upon which Metellus advanced with his troops against 
the rebels. He came up with them near the city of Scarphea in 
Locris, and obtained a considerable victory over them, in which he 
took more than 1000 prisoners. Critolaus disappeared in the battle, 
without its being known what became of him. It was supposed, 
that in the flight he had fallen into the marshes, and been drowned. 

Diffius took upon him the command in his stead, gave liberty to 
the slaves, and armed all the A-chseans and Arcadians capable of 
bearing arms. That body of troops amounted to 14,000 foot and 
600 horse. He gave orders, besides, for the raising of troops in 
every city. The exhausted cities were in the utmost desolation. 
Many private persons, reduced to despair, laid violent hands upon 
themselves; others abandoned an unhappy country, where they 
finesaw their destruction was inevitable. Notwithstanding the ex- 
tremity of these misfortunes, they never thought of adopting the 
only expedient that could prevent them. They detested the rash- 
ness of their chiefs, and nevertheless came into their measures. 

Metellus, after the battle before-mentioned, fell in with 1000 Ar- 
cadians in Bceotia, near Chfieronsea, who were endeavouring to re- 
turn into their own country: these were all put to the sword. From 
thence he marched with his victorious army to Thebes, which he 
found almost entirely deserted. Moved with the deplorable con- . 
Ation of that city, he ordered that the temples and houses should 
be spared ; and that none of the inhabitants, either in the city or 
country, should be made prisoners or put to death. He excepted 
from that number Pytheas, the author of all their miseries, who was 
brought to him, and put to death. From Thebes, after having 
taken Megara, the garrison of which had retired upon his approach, 
he made his troops march to Corinth, where DisBUS had shut him- 
■elf up. He sent thither three of the prmcipal persons of the league, 
who had taken refuge with him, to exhort the Achaeans to return 
to their duty, and accept the conditions of peace offered them. 
Metellus ardently desired to terminate the affair before the arrival 
of Mummius. The inhabitants, on their side, were equally de- 
nxous of seemg a period of their misfortunes; but that was not m 
their power, the faction of Diaeus disposing of every thing. The 
deputies were thrown mto prison, and would have been put to 
death, if DifiBUs had not seen the multitude extremely enraged at 
the punishment he had inflicted upon Sosicrates, who talked of 
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garreiideriBg to the Romans. The piieonen were therefore (fif- ' 
missed. 

Things were in this condition when Mummius arrived. He bad 
hastened his march, from the fear of finding every thing pacified 
at Ins arrival; and, lest another should have the glory of concludiBg 
this war. Metellus resigned the command to him, and retamed 
into Macedonia. When Mummius had assemUed all his troopi, 
he advanced to the city, and encamped before it A body of hie 
advanced guard being negligent upon their post, the besieged made 
a sallv, attacked them vigorously, killed many, and pursued the 
rest almost to the entrance of their camp. This small advantage 
very much encouraged the Achmans, and thereby proved fatal to 
them. Dieus offered the consul battle. The latter, to augment 
his rashness, kept his troops within the camp, as if fear prevent- 
ed him from accepting it. The joy and presumption of the Acbeans i 
rose to an inexpressible height. They advanced furiously with. aH ^ 
their troops, having placed their wives and children upon the neigh- 
. bouring eminences, to be spectators of the battle, and caused a , 
great number of carriages to follow them, fer the purpose of load- 
'^fng them with the booty they should take from the enemy ; so fi% 
^did they reckon upon the victory. 

* Never was confidence more rash or ill-founded. The faction 
had removed from the service and councils all such as were capa- 
ble of commanding the troops, or conducting public bosiness, and 
h^ substituted others in their room, without either talents or abili^ 
ty; in order that they might be more absolute masters of the 
government, and rule without opposition. The chiefe, without 
military knowledge, valour, or experience, had no other merit than 
a blind and frantic rage. They had already committed an exceas 
of folhr in unnecessarily hazarding a battle, wliich was to decide 
their fate, instead of thinking of a long and brave defence in se 
strong a place as Corinth, and of obtaining good conditions by a 
vigorous resistance. The battle was fought near Leucopetra,* 
and the defile of the isthmus. The consul had posted part of hie 
horse in an ambuscade, which they quitted at a proper time, for 
charging the Achaean cavalry in fiank; who, surprised by an un« 
foreseen attack, gave way immediately. The mfantry made a little 
more resistance; but, as it was neither covered nor sustained by 
the horse, it was soon broken and put to flight. If Diteus had re- 
tired into the place, he might have held out there for some time^ 
and obtained an honourable capitulation from Mummius, whose 
sole aim was to put an end to the war. But abandoning himself 
to despair, he rode full speed to Megalopolis, his native country; 
and having entered his house, set fire to it, killed his wife to pre* 
vent her falling into the hands of the enemy, drank poisoa, and thm 

* TUi pkMt ii not kaowa. 
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faded his life in a manner worthy of the many crimes he had com^ 
mitted. 

After this defeat, the inhabitants lost all hopes of defending 
themselves* As they found they were without counsel, leaders* 
courage, or fixed views, nobody had any thoughts of rallying the 
wreck of the army, in order to mt^e any farther resistance, anS 
obli^ the victor to grant them some tolerable conditions. So that 
an uie Achsans who had retired into Corinth, and most of the 
citizens, quitted it the following night, to save themselves where 
.they could. The consul having entered the city, abandoned it to 
be plundered by the soldiers. All the men who were left in it were 
put to the sword, and the women and children sold; and after the 
statues, painting, and richest furniture were removed, in order to 
their being earned to Rome, the houses were set on fire, and the 
whole city continued universally in flames for several days. It is 
•pretended, though on no good ground, that the ^old, silver, an4 
brassy which were melted, and ran together in this conflagration, 
^rmed a new and precious metal. The walls were afterwards 
demolished, and razed to their very foundations. All this was exe- 
cuted by order of the senate, to punish the insolence of the Corm- 
Uuans, who had violated the law of nations in their treatment of 
the ambassadors sent to them by Rome. 

Thus was Corinth ruined, IJie same year that Carthage was 
taken and destroyed by the Romans, 952 years after its foundation 
by Aletes the son of Hippotes, sixth in descent from Hercules. It 
does not appear that they nad any thoughts of raising new troops 
f^r the defence of the coimtry» or summoned any assembly to de- 
Uberate upon the measures it was necessary to take ; nor that any 
one took upon him to propose any remedy for the public calamities, 
or endeavoured to appease the Romans, by sending deputies to 
implore their clemency. One would have thought from this gene- 
ral inactivity, that the Achiean league had been entirely buned in 
the ruins of Corinth ; so much had the dreadful destruction of that 
city alarmed, and universally dismayed, the people. • 

The cities that had joined in the revolt of the Achaeans, were 
also punished by the demolishing of their walls, and being disarm- 
ed. The ten commissioners sent by the senate to rebate the 
affairs of Greece, in conjunction with the consul, abolished the 
popular government in all the cities, and established magistrates in 
them, who were to have a certain revenue out of the public funds. 
In other respects, they were left in possession of their laws and 
liberty. They abolished also all the general assemblies held by 
the Ach»ans, Boeotians, Phocieans, and other people of Greece; 
but they were re-established soon after. Greece, ftom that time, 
was reduced into a Roman province, called the province of Achaia, 
because at the taking of Corinth, the Achseans were the most 
powerful people of Greece: the Roman people sent a pnetor thi- 
ther every year to govern it. 

TOL. vii. ■ 
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Rome, bj destroying Corinth in this manner, thought proper to 
ihow that example <^ severity, in order to strike terror into other 
nations, whom its too great clemency rendered bold, rash, and pre- 
suming, from the hope they had of obtaining from the Roman peo^ 
pie pardon for their faults. Besides which, the advantageous 
situation of that city, where such as revolted might lodge Uiem- 
selves, and make it a place of arms against the Romans, determined 
them to ruin it entirely. Cicero,"' who did not disapprov^ of Car- 
thage and Numantia being used in that manner, could have wished 
that Corinth had been spared. 

The booty taken at Corinth was sold, imd considerable sums 
raised from it. Amongst the paintings, there was a piece drawn 
by the most celebrated handf m Greece, representing Bacchus^ 
the beauty of which was not known to the Romans, who were at 
that time entirely ignorant in the polite arts. Polybius, who was 
then in the country, as I shall soon observe, had the mortification 
to see that painting serve the soldiers for a table to play at dice 
upon. It was adjudged to Attains, in the sale made of the booty, 
for 600,000 sesterces, that is, about 3625/. sterling. Pliny mentions 
another picture of the same painter's, which the same Attains pur- 
chased for 100 talents, or 100,000 crowns. That prince's riches 
were immense, and were become a proverb: Attalici* condiHonibtu. 
Nevertheless, those sums seem repugnant to probability. Be this 
as it may, the consul, surprised that the price of the painting in 
question should rise so high, interposed his authority, and retained 
it, contrary to public faith, and notwithstanding the complaints c^ 
Attains ; because he imagined there was some hidden virtue m 
the piece, unknown to him. He did not act in that manner for his 
private interest, nor with the view of appropriating it to himself, 
since he sent it to Rome, to be applied in adorning the city. In 
doinff which,{ says Cicero, he adorned and embellished his house 
much more esseniially than if he had placed that picture in it. The 
taking of the richest and most opulent city of Greece, did not enrich 
him one farthing. Such noble disinterestedness was at that time 
common in Rome, and seemed less the virtue of private persons, 
than of the age itself. To take the advantage of office and com- 
mand for enriching a man's self, was not only shameful and infa- 
mous, but a criminal abuse. The painting we speak of was set up 

* Mi^reB noatri'Carthaginein et Numantiam funditiu sustulerant. NoIIem Oo- 
rinUium. Bed credo ilkM aecutot opportunitatein loci maximd, ne poeset aliquando ad 
bellum ftoiendum locus ipse adhortari. de. de Offie. 1. i. n. 3£. 

t This painter was called Aristides. Tlie picture mentioned here was in sncli etti* 
mation, tliat it was commoiily said, All paintings are noUiing in comparison lo tbs 
Bacchus. 

1 Strab. 1. yiU. p. 381. Plin. 1. vU. c 38. ^ 1. xzxv. c. 4. & 10. 

$ Numquid Lucius Mummius copiosior, cum copiosissimam urbran Ainditos BostnUs* 
■et 1 Italiam omare, quom domum suam, maluit. Quanquam ltali& (MnatA, domol 
ipsa mlbi videtur omatior. Laus abstinentias non lunninis est soldm, sed etiam test* 

poram ^Habere qusestui remp. non modd tuipe est, sed sceleratom etiam et nefludim 

Cto. d« Q0Ec. 1. L n. 78. 77 
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ID the temj^e of Ceres, whither judges went to see it throoffh curi* 
onty, as a masterpiece of art ; and it remaine'd there tin it was 
burnt with that temple. 

Mummiiis was a great warrior, and a worthy man, hat had nei- 
tiier learning, knowled^ of the arts, nor taste for painting or sculp* 
tore; the merit of which he did not discern; not helievmg there 
was any difference between picture and picture, or statue and statue, 
nor that the name of the great masters in those arts gave them 
their value. This he fully exemplified upon the present occasion. 
He had ordered persons to take the care of transporting many of 
the paintings and statues of the most excellent masters to Rome.* 
Never would loss have been so irreparable, as that of such a deposit, 
consisting of the masterpieces of those rare artists, who contributed 
almost as much as the great captains, to the rendering of their a^ 
glorious to posterity. Mummius, however, in recommendingr the 
care of that precious collection to those to whom he confided them, 
threatened them very seriously, that if the statues, paintings, and 
other things, with which he intrusted them, should be either lost, 
or spoiled upon the way, he would oblige them to find others at their 
own cost and charges. 

Were it not to be wished, says an historian, who has preserved 
to us this fact, that this happy ignorance still subsisted; and would 
not such OTossness be infinitely preferable, in regard to the public 
good, to the extreme delicacy of taste of the present age for such 
sort of rarities ? He spoke at a time when that taste for excellent 
paintings gave the magistrates an occasion for committing all man- 
ner of frauds and robberies in the provinces. 

I have said that Polybius, in returning into Peloponnesus, had 
the afiliction to see the destruction and burning of Corinth, and his 
country reduced into a province of the Roman empire. If any thinff 
was capable of giving him consolation in so mournful a conjuncture,! 
it was the opportunity of defending the memory of Philopcemen, his 
master in the science of war. I have already observed, that a Ro- 
man, having taken it into his head to have the statues erected to 
that hero taken down, had the impudence to prosecute him crimi- 
nally, as if he had been still alive, and to accuse him before Mum- 
mius, of having been an enemy to the Romans, and of having 
'always opposed their designs to the utmost of his power. The 
accusation was extravagant, but had some colour in it, and was not 
entirely without foundation. Polybius boldly took upon him his 
defence. He represented PhilopoBmen as the greatest captain 
Greece had produced in the latter times : that he might, perhaps, 

* Mmninius Um radis fliit, ut eaptft Ck>rintho, dim maximorum artifieiun peifectai 
jMnibus tabulfls ac statuaa in Italiam pmtandas locaretf Juberet pnedici conducentibuf 
if eas perdidteent, novas eos reddituros. Non tamen puto dubltes, Viniei, quln magia 
pro repubiied Aiarit, manere adhue rudem Corinthiorum inteUectum, qq&m in tantum 
M inteOigi : et quin b&c pnHienti& ilia impradentia decori publico Ai^t convenieaUor. 
VeU, Patere. 1. i. n. 13. 

f rolyb. in Excerpt p. 190-198. 
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have occuioiiany carried lus zeal for the libertjrof hte eonatry « 
little too far, but that he had rendered the Roman people consid^ 
able services upon several occasions ; as in their wars against Anti&- 
ehus and the JStolians. The cemmiHsimiBrs, before whom he 
pleaded so noble a cause, moved with his reasons, and still more 
with his gratitude for his master, decreed, that the statues c^ Phi- 
lopcemen should continue as the^ were in ev^y cky where they 
had been erected. Polybius, takmg the advantage of Mummius'a 
good disposition, demanded also the statues of Aratus and Achteus; 
which were granted him, thoujg^ thev had akeady been carried oat 
of Peloponnesus into Acamania. The Acheans were so charmed 
with the z^ which Polybius had expressed i4>on this occasion fi>r 
the^ honour of the great men of his country, that they erected a 
statue of marble to himself. 

He gave at the same time a proof of his disinterestedness, which 
did him as much honour amongst his citizens, as his defence of the 
meniory of PhilopGemen. • After the destruction of Corii^h, it was 
thought proper to punish the authors of the iusult diered to the 
Roman ambassadors, and their estates and effects were sold by 
auction. When those of Diieus were put i^, who had been ^ 
principal in that affront, the ten commissioneTs ordered the quaestor 
who sold them, to let Polybius select whatever he thought fit out 
of them, without takiog any thing from him upon that account. He 
refused the offer, advantageous as it appeared, and would have 
thought himself in some measure an accomplice of that wretch's 
crimes, had he accepted imy part of his effects ; besides which, he 
believed it iofamous toenricn himself out of the spoils of his fellow- 
citizen. He would not only accept nothing himself, but exhorted 
his ^ends not to desire an^ thmg of w&t had appertained to 
Diieus ; and all that followed ms example were extremely applauded 

This action made the commissioners* conceive so high an estecM 
lor Polybius, that upon their leaving Greece, they desired him te 
fo through all the cities which had been lately conquered, and te 
accommodate their differences, till time had accust<Hned them te 
the change which had been made, and to the new laws prescribed 
them. Polybius discharged that honourable commission with so 
much mildness, justice, and prudence, that no farther C€mtests arose 
in Achaia, either in regard to the government in general, or the 
aff'airs of private persons. In gratitude for so great a benefit, statues 
were erected to him in different places ; upon the base of one <^ 
which was this inscription: << That Greece would have been guilty 
of no errors, if she had hearkened from the first to the counts of 
Polybius ; but, that after she had conmiitted these errors, he ak>ne 
had been her deliverer." 

Polybius, after having established order and tranquillity in his 
country, returned to join Scipio at Rome, from whence he acoom- 

* PofylK In EzGopt. !». 199, Jcc 
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Mnied him to Namantia, at the aege of which ho was present. 
When Scipio was dead, he returned into Greece; and having en- 
joyed there the esteem,* gratitude, and affection, of his he^ed 
citizens, he died at the a^ of iburscore and two years, of a hurt ho 
received by « fall from his horse. 

Metellus, upon his return to Rome, was honoured with a triumph, 
as conqueror of Macedonia and Achaia, and surnamed Macedoni- 
cus. The false king, Andriscus, was led before his chariot. Amongst 
the spoils, he caused what was called the troop of Alexander the 
Oreai to be carried in the procession. That prince at the battle 
of the Granicus, having lost five-and-twenty of his friends, ordered 
Lysippus, the most excellent artist in that way, to make, in honour of 
each of them, an equestrian statue, to which he added his own. 
These statues were set up in Dium, a city of Macedonia. Metel- 
lus caused them to be transported to Rome, and adorned his tri- 
umph with them. 

Mummius obtained also the honour of a triumph ; and, in conse* 
quence of having conquered Achaia, was surnamed Acbaicus. He 
exhibited a great number of statues and paintings in this triumph, 
which were afterwards the ornaments of the public buildings at 
Rome, and of several other cities of Italy ; but not one of them 
entered the conqueror's own house. 

' SECT. V. 

Reflectioiia upon the caoBes of tbe grandeur, dedendon, and mln of Greece. 

After having seen the final ruin of Greece, which has supplied 
US through a series of so many ages with such fine examples of 
heroic virtues and memorable events, we may be permitted to re- 
trace our step&, and to consider succinctly, and at one view, its 
rise, prepress, and declension. The whole time of its duration 
vstfLj be divided into four ages. 

The first and second ages of Greece. 

I shall not dwell upon the ancient origin of the Greeks, nor the 
fabulous times before the Trojan war; which make the first age, 
and constitute, if I may so say, the infancv of Greece. 

The second a^, which extends from the taking of Troy t6 the 
rei£rn of Darius I. king of Persia, was in a manner its youth, in, 
which it formed, fortified, and prepared itself, for those great things 
which it was aflerwards to peiform ; and laid the foundations of 
that power and fflory, which at length rose so high, and became 
the admiration of all future ages. 

The Greeks, as Monsieur Bossuet observes,f whose mental fa- 
tuities were naturally vigorous, had been cultivated by kings and 

* Lucian. in Blacrob. p. 14S. f Univenal Hiitoiy. 
b2 
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cdlonies which cwne fWun Egypt, who, settling in sereral p^rts of 
the country, spread, wherever they came, the exceDent poSty of 

Sc EgyptmiiB. It was from them they learned the exercises of 
e body ; wrestling, the horse, foot, and chariot races, and the 
other combats, which they carried to their highest perfection, by 
means of the glorious crowns given to the victors in the Olympic 
games. But uie best thinff taught them by the Egyptians, was to 
be docile and obedient, and to suffer themselves to be guided by 
kws for the good of the public. They were not private persoogi 
who regard nothing but their own interests^ and concerns, and have 
i^ sense of the cuamities of the state, but as they suffer them* 
selves, or as 13i^ repose of their own family is involved in them i. 
the Greeks were taught to consider themselves and thjeir families 
as par( of a greater body, which was that of the state. The fathers 
broufifht up their children in this opinion; and the children were 
taught from their cradle to look upon their country as their com- 
mon motber» to whom they more strictly appertained than to their 
parents. 

The Greeks, disciplined thus by degrees, believed they were ca- 
pable of governing for themselves ; and most of the cities formed 
themselves into republics, under different forms of sovemment> 
which had all of them liberty fi)r their vital principle: but that 
liberty was wise, reasonable, and subservient to the laws. The 
advantage of this government was, that the citizens loved their 
country the better from transacting their affairs in common, and 
from bein^ all equally capable of attaining to its honours and digni- 
ties. Besides this, the condition of private persons, to which aD 
iietumed when they quitted their office, prevented them from abus- 
ing an authority, of whkh they might soon be deprived; whereas, 
power often becomes haughty, unjust aijd oppressive, when under 
no restraints, and when it is to have along or continual duration. 

The love of labour removed the vices and passions which gene- 
rally occasion the ruin of states. They led a laborious and busy 
life, intent upon the cultivation of their lands and of the arts, and 
not excluding the husbandman nor the artificer from the first dig- 
nities of the state ; preserving between all the citizens and mem- 
bers of the state a ^eat equsQity, ^oid of pomp, luxury, or ostenta- 
tion. He who had commanded the army for one year, fought the 
next in the rank of a private officer, and was not ashamecTof tlie 
most common functions ih the armies either by land or sea. 

The reigning characteristic in all the cities of Greece, was & 
particular affection for poverty, a mediocrity of fortune, simplicity 
m buildings, furniture, dress, equipage, domestics, and table. It ia 
surprising to consider the small recompense with which they were 
satisfied lor their application in public employments, and &>r the 
services which they had rendered the state. 

What might not be expected from a people formed in this man- 
ner, educated and nurtured in these principles, and imbued from 
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^bek earliest iitfancy with mannis so proper to exalt ^ soid, and 
t0 inspire it with great and noble sentiments ? The effects ex- 
ceedea eyery idea and every hope that could possihfy have been 
OQpcelved of them. 

The third age qf Greece. 

We now come to the glorioaa times of Greece, which have beea> 
and win for ever be, the admiration of all i^j^es. The merit and 
nrtue of the Greeks, shut up within the compass of their cities, 
bad hitherto but faintly dawned, and shone with but a feeble ray. 
To fNToduce and place them in their fiill %ht, some great and im* 
portant occasion was necessary, wherein Greece, attacked by a 
formidable enemy, and exposed to extreme dangers, was compelled 
in some measure to quit her home, and to show herseH* abroad in 
\er true character in open day. And this was supplied by the 
Persians in their invasions of Greece, first under Darius, and ailer* 
wards under Xerxes. All Asia, armed with the whole force of 
the East, overflowed on a sudden, like an impetuous torrent, and 
came pouring with innumerable troops, both by sea and land, against 
a little spot of Greece, which seemed under the necessity of oeing 
entirely swallowed up and overwhelmed at the first shock. Two 
small cities, however, Sparta and Athens, not only resist those for* 
midable armies, but attack, defeat, pursue, and destroy, the great- 
est part of them. Let the reader call to mind (for the recollection 
of them is all I have here in view^ the prodigies of valour and for- 
titude which shone forth at that tmie, and continued to do so long 
after on like occasions. 

To what were the Greeks indebted for sueh astcmishing succes- 
ses, so much above all probability, unless to the principles I have 
mentioned, which were profoundly engraven in their hearts by edu- 
cation, example, and practice ; and were become by long liabit a 
second nature in them? 

Those principles, we cannot repeat too often, were the love of 
poverty, contempt of riches, disregard of self-interest, attachment 
to the public good, desire of glory, love of their country ; but^ above 
all, such a zeal for liberty, as no danger was capable of inUmidat- 
ing; and such an irreconcilable abhorrence for every one who in the , 
sUgrhtest degree attempted to encroach upon it, as united their coun- 
sek, and put an end to all dissention and discord in a moment. 

There was some difference between the republics as to authority 
and power, but none in regard to liberty ; on that side they 'were 
perfectly equal. The states of ancient Greece were exempt from 
that ambition which occasions so many ware in monarchies; and 
had no thoughts of aggrandizing themselves, or making conquests, 
at the expense of each other. .They confined themselves to the 
cultivation, improvement, and defence, of their own territories, but 
did not endeavour to usurp any thing fitun their aeighbours. The 
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weaker cities, in th^ peaceable possenion of their domain, did not 
apprehend invasion from the more powerful. This occasioned such 
a multitude of cities, republics, and states of Greece, which sub- 
sisted to the latest times in a perfect independence, retaining their 
own forms of government, with the laws, customs, and usages, de- 
rived from their fore&thers. 

When we examine with some attention the conduct of these peo- 
ple, either at home or abroad, their assembUes, deliberations, and 
motives for the resolutions they take, we cannot sufficiently ad- 
mire the wisdom of their government ; and we are tempted to ask 
ourselves, from whence could arise this greatness of soul in the 
burghers of Sparta and Athens; whence these noble sentiments, 
this consummate wisdom in politics,' this profound and universal 
knowledge in the art of war; whether as relating to the invention 
and construction of machines for the attack and defence of places, 
or to the drawing up of an army in battle, and disposing all its 
movements ; and lastly, that supreme ability in maritime affairs, 
which always rendered their fleets victorious, which so gloriously 
acquired them the empire of the sea, and obliged the Persians to 
renounce it for ever by a solemn treaty ? 

We see here a remarkable diflTereDce between the Greeks and 
Romans. The latter, immediately after their conquests, suffered 
themselves to be corrupted by pride and luxury. After Antiochus 
had submitted to the Roman yoke, Asia, subdued by their victo- 
rious arms, conquered in turn its conquerors by its riches and volup- 
tuousness ; and that change of manners was very sudden and rapid, 
especially after Carthage, the haughty rival of Rome, was destroy- 
ed. It was not so with the Greeks. Nothing was more brilliant 
than the victories they had gained over the Persians; nothing more 
soothing than the glory they had acquired by their great and illus- 
trious elicits, .^iter that so glorious era, the Greeks still per- 
severed lOT a long time in the same love of simpUcity, frugality, and 
poverty; the same aversion to pomp and luxury; the same Zealand 
ardour for the defence of their liberty, and the preservation of their 
ancient manners. It is well known how much the islands and pro- 
vinces of Asia Minor, over which the Greeks so often triumphed, 
. were abandoned to effeminate pleasures and luxury: they, however, 
never suffered themselves to be affected by that contagious soft- 
ness, and constantly preserved themselves from the vices of the 
conquered people. It is true, they did not make those countries 
provinces; but mere intercourse and example alone might have 
proved very dangerous to them. 

The introduction of^old and silver into Sparta, from whence they 
had till that time been oanished under severe penalties, did not hap- 
pen till about fourscore years after the battle of Salamis, and the 
ancient simplicity of manners subsisted very long afterwards, not- 
withstanding that violation of the laws of Lycurgus. As much may 
be said of the rest of Greece; which did not grow weak and de- 
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g«iienLte> but slowly and by degrees. . This is what remains for us 
to show. 

ThefofurOi age of Greece. 

The principal cause of the weakening and declension of the 
Greeks was the disunion which rose up amongst themselves. The 
Persians, who had found them invincible on the side of arms, as long 
as their union subsisted, applied their whole attention and policy in 
sowing the seeds of discord amongst them> For that purpose they 
employed their gold and silver, which succeeded much better than 
theur steel and arms had done before. The Greeks, covertly at- 
tacked in this inanner by bribes, secretly conveyed into the hands 
of those who had the greatest sliare in their government, were di- 
vided by domestic jealousies, and turned against themselves those 
victorious arms which had rendered them superior to their ene- 
mies. ^ * 

The decline of power from these causes enabled Philip and Alex- 
ander to subject them. Those princes, to accustom them to ser- 
vitude by gentle degrees, assumed as a pretext the design of aveng- 
ing them upon their ancient enemies. The Greeks fell blindly into 
that gross snare, which gave the mortal blow to their liberty. 
Tiieir avengers became more fatal to them than their enemies. 
The yoke imposed on them by the hands which bad conquered the 
universe could never be removed; those little states were no longer 
in a condition to shake it off. Greece, from time to time, animated 
by the remembrance of its ancient glory, roused from its lethar- 

gf^ and made some attempts to reinstate itself in its ancient con- 
tion : but those were the efforts of expiring liberty, ill concerted, 
and ill sustained, and tended only to augment its slavery ; because 
the protectors, whom it called in to its aid, soon made, themselves 
its masters. So that aU it did was to change its fetters, and to 
make them the heavier. 

The Romans at length totally subjected it ; but it was by degrees, 
and with abundance of artifice. As they continually pushed on 
their conquests from province to province, they perceived that they 
should find a barrier to their auditions projects in Macedonia, for- 
midable by its neighbourhood, advantageous situation, reputatiou 
in arms, and very powerful in itself, and by its allies. The Ro- 
mans artfully applied to the small states of Greece, from whom they 
had less to fear, and endeavoured to gain them by the attractive 
charms of hberty, which was their dariing passion, and of which 
they knew how to awaken in them their ancient ideas. Afler hav- 
ing, with great address, made use of the Greeks to reduce and de- 
stroy the Macedonian power, they subjected all those states on« 
after another, imder various pretexts. Greece was thus swallow- 
ed up at last in the Roman empire, and became a province of il 
under the name of Achaia. 
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It did not loee with its power that ardent passion for Hbertj 
which was its peculiar characteristic."' The Romans, when they 
reduced it into a province, reserved to the people almost all their 
privile^s; and Scvlla,f who punished them so cruelly sixty years 
after, for having favoured the arms of Mithridates, did not abridge 
those of their liberty who escaped his vengeance. In the civil 
wars of Italy, the Athenians were seen to espouse with warmth 
the party of Pompey,| who fought for the republic Julius Ciesar 
revenged himself upon them no otherwise than by declaring, that 
he pardoned them out of consideration for their ancestors. But, 
after Ciesar was killed, their inclination for liberty made them for- 
get his clemency. They erected statues to Brutus and Cassius 
near those of Harmodius and Aristogiton, the ancient deliverers of 
Athens, and did not take them down till soUcited by* Antony, when 
become their friend, benefactor, and magistrate. 

After having been deprived of their ancient power, they still re- 
tained another sovereignty, which the Romans could not take from 
them, and to which themselves were obliged to pay homage. Athens 
continued always the metropolis of the sciences, the school of po- 
lite arts, and the centre and standard of refined taste in all the pro- 
ductions of the mind. Several cities, as Byzantium, Ciesarea, Alex- 
andria, Ephesus, and Rhodes, shared that glory with Athens, and 
after her example opened schools, which became very famous. 
Rome, haughty as she was, acknowledged this glorious empire. 
She sent her most illustrious citizens to be finished and refined in 
Greece. They were instructed there in all the parts of sound phi- 
losophy, the knowledge of mathematics, the science of natural phi- 
losophy, the rules of moral duties, the art of reasoning with justice 
and method : all the treasures of eloquence were imbibed there, 
and the method taught of treating the greatest subjects with pro- 
priety, forcoi^elegance, and perspicuity. 

A Cicero, alreadv the admiration of the bar, conceived he wanted 
something, and did not blush to become the disciple of the great 
masters whom Greece then produced. Pompey, in the midst of his 
glorious conquests, did not think it a dishonour to him, in passing 
through Rhodes, to hear the celebrated philosophers who taught 
there with great reputation, and to make himself in some measure 
their discipfe. 

Nothing shows better the respect retained for the ancient repu- 
tation of Greece, than a letter of Pliny the younger. { He writes iy. 
this manner to Maximus, \^ho was appointed governor of that pro 
vince by Trajan; " Call to mind, my dear Maximus, that you are 
going into Achaia, the true Greece; the same Greece where learn- 
ing and the pohte arts had their birth; where even agriculture was 
invented, according to the common opinion. Remember, that you 
are sent to govern free cities and free men^ if ever any such there 

•Strab.Llx. tPlutinfiylto. J Dio. l xlUL p. 191. et L xhii. p. ». 

f Lib.vUi.ep.94. • ' ♦ r t- 
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I were: wbo by their virtaes, actions, alliances, treaties, and religion, 
liave known now to preserve the liberty they received from nature 
Revere the gods, their founders: respect their heroes, the ancieni 
glory of their nation, and the sacred antiquity of their cities ; the dig 
nity, great exploits, and even fables and vanity, of that people. Re 
member, it is from those sources that we have derived our code of 
equity: that we did not impose our laws upon them, after we had 
c(mquered them, but that tbey gave us theirs at our request, before 
they were acquainted with the power of our arms. In a word, it is to 
Athens you are goins ; it is at Lacedtemon you are to command. It 
would be inhuman and barbarous to deprive them of that faint image, 
that shadow which they retain of their ancient liberty." 

Whilst the Roman empire was declining, that empire of genius, 
of the mind, always supported itself, without participating in the 
revolutions of the other. Greece was resorted to for education and 
improvement from all parts of the world. In the fourth and fifth 
centuries, those great lights of the church, St. Basil, St. Gregory, 
Nazianzen, St. John Chrysostom, went to Athens, to imbibe, as at 
their source, all the profane sciences. The emjierors themselves, 
who could not so to Greece,''' brought Greece in a manner home to 
tbem, by receivm^ the most celebrated philosophers into their pa- 
laces, in order to mtrust them with the education of their children, 
apd to improve themselves by their instructions. Marcus Aurelius,- 
even whilst he was emperor, went to hear the philosophers Apollo- 
nius and Sextus, and to take lessons from them as a common disciple. 
By a new kind of victory, unknown before, Greece had imposed 
its laws on Egypt .and the whole East, from whence she had expelled 
barbarism, and introduced a taste for the arts and sciences m its 
room ; obliging, by a kind of right of conquest, all those nations to 
receive her language and adopt her customs: a testimonial hififhly 
for the ^lory ofa people, and which argues a much more iUustnous 
superionty than that which is not founded on merit, but solely upon 
the force of arms. Plutarch observes somewhere, that no Greek 
ever tiiought of learning Latin, and that a Roman who did not un- 
derstand Greek was in no great estimation. 

ARTICLE in. • 

It might be expected, that after the subjection of Macedoma and 
Greece to the Romans, our history, confined for the future to two 
{principal kingdoms, those of Egypt and Svria, should become more 
clear and intelli^ble than ever. I am, however, obliged to own, 
that it will be more obscure and perplexed than it has been hitherto, 
especially in regard to the kingdom of Syria, in which several kings 
not only succeed one another in a short space, but sometimes reign 
jointly, and at the same time, to the number of three or four^ which 

* That, Antoninoi^ M. AureUai, Lnchu Vernf, Ibc 
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ooctnoiMi a oonfunon diffienlt to tmravel, and from wbich I find > 
hard to extricate mywlf. This induces me to prefix in tiuB place 
the names, succession, and duraticHi, of the reigns of the kings of 
Egypt and Syria. This short chronologricil abridgment may eon- 
tnoute to cast some light upcm facts which are exceedingly com- 
|]Jex, and serve as a clue to ffuide the ireader in a kind (^labyrinth, 
where the most clear-sighted will have occasion for assistance. It 
enlarges the work « littfe, but it may be passed over, or be referred 
to omj when it is necessary to be set right: I insert it here only 
with that view. 

This third article contains the space of 100 years for the kingdom 
of Effypt, from the twentieth year of Ptolemy Philometor, to the 
expubion of Ptolemy Auletes from ^e throne ; that is, from the 
year of the world 3845 to the year 3946. 

As to the kingdom of riyria, the same article contains also almost 
the space of 100 years, from Antiochus Eupator to Antiochus Ad- 
atacus, under whom Syria became a province of the Roman emjure* 
that is, from the year of the world 3840 to the year 3939. 
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SECT. I. 

ACh ro oolotl ca I Ahri 4 giwrrt oftlitHi<otylntheTlitidAitlcit. 

A. M. Knfos OF Egtpt. 

3824. Ptolkmt Prilomztor. He reigned sometbiiuf mora 
than thirty-four years. ThiB article contains only the £»> 
teen latter years of his reien. 

Differences between Phuometor and his younger brother 
Euergetesy or Physcon. 



3859. Ptolkmt Eusroktes, otherwise called Ph^oon, brother 
of Philometor, ascends the throne, and marries Cleopatrt» 
Philometor's wife. 



3874. Physcon expels Cleopatra his wife, and marries her 
daughter, named also Cleopatra. He is compelled tolly' 
The Alexandrians restore the government io Cleopftt»i 
his first wife. 
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Ofih€ Kings cf Egypt and Syria who are mentioned. 

Kmoi OF Stru. a. M. 



A1VTTOCBU8 EuPATOR, aged nine years, succeeds his 3840. 
father Antiochus Epiphanes. He reigns only two years. 

Demktkius Soter, son of Seleucus Pfailopator, having 3842* 
escaped from Rome, ascends the throne. 

Bala, nnder the name of Alexander, jgivinff himself out 3851. 
for the son of Antiochiis Epiphanes, seizes uie throne of 
Syria. He is supported hy the Romans. 

Demetrius is lulled in a battle. He had reigned twelve 
years. 

Alexander Bala. He reigns almost five years. Ptole- 3854* 
my Philometor declares against him in favour of Demetrius 
Nicator, son of Demetrius Soter. 



Demetrius Nicator. 



Demetrius marches against 
the Parthians, who take him pri- 
soner, and confine him. He nad 
i^g^ied seven years. 



Demietrius Nicator 
again in Syria. 



reigns 



3859. 

Antiochus Theos, son 3860. 
of Bala, supported by Try- 
phon, seizes part of the 
kingdom. 

DioDOTUS Trtphon, af> 3861* 
ter having got rid of his pu- 
pil Antiochus, ascends the 
throne. 

3863. 



Antiocbus- Sidetes, 3864. 
brother of Demetrius, af^er 
having overthrown Try- 
phon, and put him to death, 
IS declared king. Cleopatra, 
Demetrius's wife, marries 
him. 

Antiochus Sidetes 3873. 

marches against the Par- 
thians. 

The Parthians send 3874. 
back Demetrius into Syria. 
Antiochus is slain. 



SOS msTonr or 

A. M. JbxatiMr&im. 

SSTI. Plijioonra-aa6M4»teiliiasa. 



SSSt. PhywengifMhiBdaiighterTiTpbeMtoGfypo^ 



S887. Death of Physcon. He liad reigned twenty-nine jeaxf . 

Ptdlewt Lathtrui, or Sotsb» succeeds Pbyscon. 

deoptttra, his mother, ob^ra hUn to repudiate Glec^atia 
Ui eldMt sister, and marrj eelene his youngest sister* 

Cleopatra gives the kingdom of Cyprus to Atexsuder hw 
youngest son. 



S897 (SeopatraezpdsLtfthyorus from Egypt! he had reigned 
ten Tears, Sbo sets his younger brother Alexander upon 
tfaetnrone* 

SOOSb She gives her daughter Bekne, whom die had taken ftm 
. Lathyrus, in marriage to An^iochus Grypus. 
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Euros of Stbia. 



A. U. 



Demetriofl is killed by Zebina. 

Cleopatra, wife of Demetrius, 
letains part of the kio^rdom after 
ids death. 

SSI.SUCT78 v., eldest son of 
Demetrios, is declared king, and 
aoaa after killed by Cleopatra. 

AiiTiocHus Gktpus, his 
younger brother, is placed on the 
thrcme by Cleopatra. 



C]e<^tra des^grns to poison 
Grypus» and is poisoned herself. 



Grypus is reconciled with his 
brother the Cyzicenian. 



Alexander Zebiw a, 38T7. 
supported by Physcon, ex- 
pels Demetrius from the 
throne, who is killed soon 
after. 

3880. 



3881. 



Zebina is oyercome by 3882. 
Grypus, and dies sooa after. 

3884.* 



Antiocbxts TBS Ctzi- 3880. 
cENiAN, son of Cleopatra 
and Antiochus Sidetes, 
takes arms against Grypus. 

Cleopatra, whom iia-3891. 
th3n*U8 had been obliged to 
repudiate, marries the Cy- 
zicenian. She is killed by 
the Older of Tryphena wife 
of Grypus. 

The Cyzicenian gains a 3892 
victory over Grypus, and 
drives him out of Syria. 

The two brothers are re- 3893; 
conciled, and divide the em- 
pire of Syria. 



Cleopatra gives her 3903* 
daughter Selene to Anti- 
ochus Grypus. 

Death of Grjrpus. He had reigned twenty-seven years. 3907. 

8xi.xircusy his soOy succeeds him 



t2 



^ M. KiiNM or Bgitt. 



3915. Akzanderkffls Us mother Cleopatnu 
S916« Alexander k expelled hiiDBelf: he had reigned nmetees 
V6U8. He dies eooii after. LATHmus ie recalled. 



S9^ Death ofLatfiynm. 

AjLxmjdmEMlL eon ef Alexander I. nn^r SyOa s pratee* 
tion, 18 chosen koiff. He marries Cleopatra, otberwiM 
caSed D e f e nice , and Wk her e ey ent e en dajw after. Be 
reigned fifteen years. 
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Stmt ot Bttak. A. M 



Seleoeof is orerthrowo by 
Euaebesy and bunit in Mopsues- 
tia. , 



AimocBus XI. brother of Se- 
leucus, and second son of Gry- 
IN18, assumes the diadem, and is 
mod by Eusebes. 

PHii.ip,his brother, third son 
of Giypus, succeeds him. 

Dkmstrivs Euchejubs, fourth 
Ban of Grypus, is established 
upon the throne at Damascus, by 
the assistance (^Latbyrus. 



Antiochos the Cyzicc-39ia 
niau is overthrown, and put 
to death. 

AnTIOCHUS E|78EBK8,3911. 

son of the Cysicenian, 
causes himself to be declar- 
ed king. 

Eusebee marHes Sdene, 
widow of GfypoB. 

3912. 



Demetrius having been taken 
by the Parthians, Antiochus 
ptoNTsnTs, fifth son of Grypus, 
is placed upon the throne at Da 
mascus, and is killed the follow- 
ingyear. 

The Syrians, weaiy of so many 
divisbns and revolutions, elect as 

kmg, TlG&ANKS KINO OF ArMB* 

VIA. He reigns by a viceroy fi>ur- 
teen yean 



991S. 



9914. 



Eusebes, overthrown by 3916 
Philip and Demetrius, takes 
refuge amongst the Par- 
thians. 

He is re-established upon 3918. 
the throne by their means. 



3921. 



Eusebes takes refuge 1^3933. 
Cilicia, where he remains 
concealed. ^ 

Selene, his wife, retains 
part of PhoBuicia and Coele- 
Syria, and gives her two 
sons a good ^ucatioD. 



ti3 rasTOBT <np 

A. M. KiHCW OF £o jrr 



The A^ezandrians ezpel Alexander. 
3939. PTOLxmr AuLXTSSy bafftard aon of Lathyrus, is fiacef 
noon the throne 
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K«6soyBrmiA. A. M. 



!nppaMf Tecalb Meffadates 
bit vwetoT froB Syria, ^hoooai- 
numded Vmn fiuirteet jr^a»i& 



Syria, being impvorided 393S. 
with troops, Antiochiti 
A8IATICU8, son of Antio* 
chus fiusebes, takes posses- 
of some part of the 
country, and reigms there 
during four yeara. 

Pompey deprives Antio- 8939. 
ehns Asiaticus^of his do 
minions, and reduces Syria 
into a provmee c^ the Bo» 
man empire. The family 
of the Selevcide Is extinct 
fvithhim. 
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SECT. n. 

Aadochiii Eapator, at tiM age of nine yean, succeeds Us (kther AqOocIhis Lf 

in the kingdom of Syria. Demetrius, who had been tonga li08ta|e at Borne. 2L, 

in rain permisBion to retnra to Sjnia. Celelnated victories or Judas Maccabcoi 
against the generals of the Idng of Syria, and tlie Idna liiniself in person. Long dif- 
ferences between the two brotnera (the Ptolemies, kings of Egypt) twnninalpd it 
loigth by a ba;ppy peace. 

We have long lost sight of the history of the kings of Syria, and 
that of the kings of Egypt,* which are, for the most part, pretty 
closely connected with each other. I am now going to resume it, 
mnd it will not be lutermpted any more. 

A. M. 3840. Antiochus, sumamed Eupator, aged only nine 

Ant J. c. 164. years,! succeeded his father, Antiochus Einphanes, 
m the kingdom of Syria. The latter, at his death, sent for Phi^, 
his favourite, who had been brought up with him. He gave faiiQ 
the regency of the kingdom durinfi^ his son's minority, and put bis 
crown, signet, and lUl other marks of the royal dignity, into his 
hands ; recommending to him, above aU things, to employ his whole 
care in educating his son in such a maimer as was most proper to 
instruct him in the art of reigning. 

Philip, on his arrival at Antiocn, found that another had already 
usurped the employment which the late king* had confided to him. 
Lysias, upon the first advice of the death ofEpiphanes, had placed 
his son Antiochus upon the throne, whose ^vemor he was, and 
had taken upon himself, with the guardianship of the young prince, 
the reins of jBfovemment, without any regard to the king's reguli- 
tion at his £aih. Philip knew well that he was not at that time 
in a condition to dispute it with him, and retired into Egypt, in 
hopes of finding at that court the assistance he wanted to instate 
him in his right, and to expel the usurper. 

Much about the same tune, Ptolemy Macron, governor of C(de- 
Syria and Palestine, firom an enemy, which till then he had been to 
the Jews, became on a sudden their friend; moved, as the Scripture 
says, with the flagrant injustice which had been committed towards 
them. He put a stop to the rk;our of the persecution against 
them, and emploved his whole innuence to obtam a peace for theuL 
By this conduct he gave his enemies occasion to injure him. They 
prejudiced the long against him, by representing him perpetually as 
a traitor ; becauselie had in reality betrayed the interests of his first 
master, Ptolemy Philometor, king of Egjrpt, who had intrusted him 
with the government of the island of Cyprus, and had given up that 
island to Antiochus Epiphancs, upon entering into his service. For 
how advantageous soever the treason might be, the traitot, as is 
usual, was hated. At length they so far succeeded by their da- 

* The last mention made of it is towanb tlie end of Book XVm. Artlele tl. Sect L 
Midiii. 

tAppian.inSyr.p.U7. 1 Maecab. il 17. 8 Maecab. Ix. S9. at x. 10--13. fomk, 
Anti^ L xfl. c 14. 
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liiG%i» mid cabals, that hti was deprived of his ffoyerhment, which 
was given to Lysias; no other post or pension oeio^ conferred on 
lum to si]4[^rt his dignity. He had not strength of mind enough 
to bear his downfal, and poisoned iiimself; an end he well deserved 
&r his treason, and the snare which he had taken in the cruel per- 
secution c^the Jews. 

Judas Maccabieus* in the mean time was signalizing his valour 
by several considerable victories over the enemies of the people qf 
God, who continually waged an implacable war against him. The 
little time that Antiochus Epiphanes survived the favourable ihcli 
nations he had expressed for the Jews, would not admit him to re 
voke in furm his decree for obliging them to change their religion. 
The court of Syria, which always considered the Jews as rebels 
desirous of throwing off its yoke, and was ^eatly interested in 
making a nation so powerful, and so near a neighbour, submit to it, 
had no regard to some transient demonstrations of the dying 
prince's favour to them. They always persisted in the same prin- 
ciples of policy, and continued to look upon that nation as an enemy, 
whose sole view was to shake off their chains, and to support them- 
selves in liberty of conscience with regard to religion. Such were 
the dispositions of Syria towards the Jews. - 

A. M. 3841. Demetrius,! son of Seleucus Philopator, who. 

Am. J. c. 163. since the year in which his father died, had re- 
mained a hostaffe at Rome, was in his twenty-third year, when he 
was informed of the deatli o^ Antiochus Epiphanes, and the acces- 
sion of his son Eupator to the crown, vidiich he pretended to be his 
right, as the son of Epiphanes's eldest brother. He proposed to the 
senate his re-establishment upon his father's throne ; and to engage 
them in it, he represented that, having been bred up at Rome, he 
should always reprard it as his native countnr, the senators as his 
fathers, and their sons as his brothers. The senate had more 
regard for the interests of the republic than the right of Demetrius, 
and thou^t it more advantageous for the Romans that there 
should be a king in his minority upon the throne of Syria, than a 
prince like Demetrius, who might at length become formidable to 
them. They therefore made a decree to confirm Eupator, and sent 
On* Octavius, Sp. Lucretius, and L. Aurelius, with the character 
of ambassadors, into Syria, to regulate aU things conformably to 
the treaty made with Antiochus the Great. Their design was, to 
weaken the power of that kingdom by every possible meUiod. The 
same ambassadors had instructions to accommodate, if possible, the 
differences between the two kin^ of Egypt. 

Lysias4 terrified by the victories of Judas Maccabieus, formed an 
annfy of 80,000 foot, and took with him aU the cavalry of the king- 

* 1 Maccab. ▼. 1—67. 3 Maoeab. x. 14-38: t Polyb. crii. Jastbi. Legat L uxtv 
e. 3. Adrian, in Syr. p. 117. 

1 9 Maccab. xi. 1--33. zU 1-97. xm. 1-84 1 Maccab Y. 65-n. vL 19-63. Jo 
sepb. Antlq. lib. zU. 
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doniywHh eigfatyel^lmto; tt tfat bHtd <^ il UMi AffOW kr 
marched into Judsa, with the reedatioiLto iett]» in Jernil<!in> wa^ 
inhabitants, foreignem that worahippad idola. He-opca>< th& oam^ 
paign with the li^ of Betbiiira, a fo itio a ^ bttween tdtMsea/ and 
Jeruaalem. Judas Maoeabnua, and the whde peof^, besonglit tbe^ 
Lord, with tears in thdr eye?, to send his ang«libv the ^eeervs- 
tion of Israel Full of confidence in God, tiwjr took the field. 
When they marched all together, with assured courage, out of Je« 
rusatem,*" there appeared a hmrseman marching before them. Re 
was dotbed in a white habit, with armour of g^, and he held a 
lance in hli^ hand. That sight fiHed them witii a new ardour. 
They threw themselves upon the enemy like lions, killed 12,600 
men, and obliged the rest to fly, most of them wounded and without 



After . this check, Lvsbs,! weary of so unsaccessfbl a war, and, 
as the Scripture says, Mieimg^ the JemminmmiabU when eujpjmrted 
6y(AsaMf^(&e.A/fiHgA%f6oe{, made a treaty with Judas and the 
Jewish nation, which Antiochus ratified. One of the articles of 
peace was, that the decree of Antiochus £pq>hanes, wMch obliged 
the Jews to confiurm to the religion of the Greeks, ^euld be re- 
voked and cancelled, and that they should be at libeity to live in afi 
places according to their own laws^ 

This peace was of no Icmg duration. The nei^^Aeuring peopte 
were too much the enemies of the Jews to leave them l^ig in re- 
pose. Judas overcame them in many battles* Timotheus, one of 
the king*s generals, assembled all his forces, and raised an army of 
120,000 foaty without including the horse, which amounted to 1^00. 
Judas, full of confidmioe in the God of armies, marched against him 
with treops vcary much inferior as to number. He attacked and de- 
feated Mm. Timotheus lost 30,000 men in this battle, and saved 
himself with great difficulty. This defeat was folowed by many 
advantages on the side of Judas, which proved that God akme is 
the source of valour, intrepidity, and success in wari He showed 
this in the most sensible manner, by the evktent andsingcdar pro- 
tection which he gave to a peq>le, of whom he was in » peculiar 
manner the guide and director. 

A new army was raised of 100/)00 foot, wkfa 20,000 horse, two- 
and-thirty elephants, and 300 chariots of war. The -king^ in person, 
with Lysias the regent of the kingdom^ put thmnselves «t the head 
of it, and entered Jndmtu Judas, relying upon the omnipotence of 
God, the creator of the universe, and having exhorted his troops to 
fight to the last drop of their blood, marched and posted himself in 
i& front of the king's camp. After having ^ven Mb troope fer the 
«void of battle, Victort is of God, he chwe tiie bravest men of hlr 
irmy, and with them, in the night, attacked the king's quarters. 
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They MDed 4000 men, and retired, after having filled lus whole 
camp with confusion and dismay. 

liiough the Idng knew from thence the extraordinary valour of 
the Jews, he did not douht hut they would he overpowered at 
length hy the number of his troops and elephants. He resolved 
therefore to come to a gendral battle with them. Judas, without 
being intimidated by the terrible preparations for it, advanced with 
lus army, and gave the kmg battle, in which the Jews killed a great 
Qumber of the enemy. Eleazar, a Jew, seeing an elephant larger 
than the rest, covered with the king's arms, and believing the kmg 
was upon it, sacrificed himself to preserve his* people, and to ac- 
quire a perpetual name. He forced his way boldly to the elephant 
tnrough the line of battle, killing and overthrowing all who op- 
posed him. Then placing himself under the beast's beUv, he pierced 
It in such a manner, that it fell and crushed him to death under- 
neath it. 

Judas, in the mean time, and his troops, fought with extraordi 
nary resolution. But at length, ezliausted by fatigue, and no lon^r 
able to support the weight of the enemy, they thought fit to retire. 
The king followed them, and besieged the fortress of Bethsura. 
Th^ place, after a long and vigorous defence, was obliged, for want 
of provisions, to surrender by capitulation. 

From thence Antiochus inarched against Jerusalem, and be 
sieged the temple. Those who defended it were reduced to the 
same extremities with the garrison of Bethsura, and would, like 
them, have been obliged to surrender, if Providence had not relieved 
them by an unforeseen accident. I have observed, that Philip hau 
retired into E^ypt, in hopes of finding assistance there against 
Lysias. But Uie disputes which had arisen between the two bro- 
thers, who reined jointly, as has been said elsewhere, soon unde- 
ceived him. Pindmg tliat he had nothing to expect fi'om that 
quarter, he returned into the East, assembled some troops of Medes 
and Persians, and taking advantage of the king's absence during 
his expedition against Judiea, he seized the capital of the empire. 
Upon that news, Lysias thought it necessary to make peace with 
the Jews, in order to turn his arms agamst his rival in Syria. Peace 
was accordingly concluded upon very advantageous and honourable 
•conditions. Antiochus sworfe to observe it, and was admitted to 
enter, the fortifications of the temple, with the sight of which he was 
so much terrified, that, contrary to his faith given, and the oath he 
had sworn when ratifying the peace, he caused them to be demo- 
lished before he set out for Syria. The sudden return of Antiochus 
drove Philip out of Antioch, and put an end to his short regency, 
and goon after of his life. 

A if.384S. The troubles occasioned by the divisions be- 

Ant J. c. 182. tween the two Ptolemies,* which we have just 

•Pttpll7r.lnClr.EM.Bcal|f.^00ft<«. Diod. in EjBfcerpt Yaloi. ^ 3S^ Val«. 
IUz.l.v.e.L Pol7b.Lcfat.adtt. Epit. Ur. 1. zhrL 
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now mentioned, roee so high, that the Roman senate gave orders 
to the ambassadors they had sent into Syria, to proceed to Alex- 
andria, and to use all their endeavours to reconcile them. Before 
they arrived there, Physcon, the youngest, surnamed Euergetes 
had already expelled his brother Philometor. The latter embarked 
for Italy, and landed at Brundusium. From whence he went the 
rest of the way to Rome, on foot, very ill dressed, and with few 
followers, and' demanded of the senate the necessary aid for re- 
placing him upon the throne. 

As soon as Demetrius, son of Selducus Philopator, king of Syria, 
who was still a hostage at Rome, was apprized of the unhappy 
condition to which that fugitive prince was reduced, he caused 
royal robes and an equipage to be got ready for him, that he might 
appear in Rome as a kinff, and went to meet him with all he had 
ordered to be prepared for ms use. He found him twenty-six miles, 
that va, at nine or ten leagues distance from Rome. Ptolemy ex- 
pressed great gratitude to him for his goodness, and the honour be 
did him ; but cud not think proper to accept his present, nor permit 
him to attend him the rest of his journey. H^e finished it on foot, 
and with the same attendants and habit he had worn till then. In 
that manner he entered Rome, and took up his lodging with a 
painter of Alexandria, who had but a very small house. His de- 
sign, by all these circumstances, was to express the misery to which 
he was reduced the better, and to move the compassion of the 
Romans. 

When the senate were informed of his arrival, they sent to de 
sire he would come to them ; and to excuse their not having pre- 
pared a house for his reception, and that he had not been paid the 
nonours at his entry with which it was the custom to treat princes 
of his rank: they assured him that it was neither for want of con- 
aderation for his person, nor out of neglect, but because his com- 
ing had surprised them, and had been kept so secret, that they were 
not apprized of it. till after he had entered Rome. Afterwards, 
having desired him to^<juit the habit he wore, and to demand an 
audience of the senate, m order to explain in a full meeting the 
occasion of his voyage, he was conducted by some of the senators 
to a house suitable to his birth; and orders were given to tbe 
quaestors or treasurers, to see him served and supplied at the ex- 
pense of the pubUci with aU things necessary during his residence 
at Rome. 

When they gave him audience, and he had represented his con- 
dition to the Romans, they immediately resolved tore-establish him; 
and deputed two of tlie senators, with the character of ambassa- 
dors, to go with him to Alexandria, and cause their decree-to be 
put in execution. They reconducted him accordingly, and sue- 
ceeded in negotiating an accommodation between the two brothers. 
Libya, and the provmce of Gyrene, were given to Physcon; Phi- 
lometor had Egypt and the isle of Cyprus; and each of them waf 
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Jedared independent of the other in the dominions assigned them. 
The treaty and agreement were confirmed with the customary 
Mths and sacrifices. 

But oaths and sacrifices had long heen with the generality of 
princes no more than simple ceremonies and mere forms, by which 
they did not think themselves bound in the least. And this way of 
thinking is but too common. Soon after, the youngest of the two 
kings, mssatisfied with the partition which had been made, went in 
person to complain of it to the senate. He demanded that the 
treaty of partition should be annulled, and that he should be re- 
stored to the possession of the isle of Cyprus. He alleffed that he 
had been forced by the necessity of the times to comply with the 
former proposals, and that, even though Cyprus should be granted 
him, his share would still be far from equal to his brother's. Me- 
nethyllus, whom the elder Ptolemy had deputed to Rome, made it 
appear that Physcon held not only Libya and Cyrenaica, but his 
life also, from the goodness of his brother; that he had made him- 
self so much the abhorrence of the people, by his violent proceed- 
ings, that they would have left him neither life nor government, had 
not his brotlier snatched him from their resentment, by making him- 
self mediator: that at the time he was preserved from this danger, 
he thought himself too happy in reigning over the reHon allotted 
to him; and that both sides had ratified the treaty bemre the altar 
of the gods, and sworn to observe their a^eement with each other. 
Quintus and Canuleius, who had negodated the accommodation 
between the brothers, confirmed the truth oi' all Menethyllus ad- 
vanced. 

The senate, seeing th^t in fact the partition was not equal, art- 
fully took advantage of the quarrel between the two brothers, to 
dinunish the strength of the kingdom of E^pt, by dividing it, and 
granted the younger what he demanded. Tor such was uien the 
policy of the Romans. It is Polybius who makes this reflection. 
They made the quarrels and difierences of princes the means of 
extending and strengthening their own power, and behaved in 
regard to them with so much address, that whilst they acted solely 
for their own interest, the contending parties were, however, obliged 
to them. As therefore the great power of Egypt ffave them rea- 
son to apprehend it would become too formidable if it fell into the 
bands of one sovereign, who knew how to use it, they adjudged 
the isle of Cyprus to Physcon. Demetrius, who did not lose sight 
of the throne of Syria, and who, on his part, was interested that 
00 powerful a prince as the king of Egypt should not continue in 
tMMssession of the island of Cyprus, had supported the demand of 
Fhyscon with all his influence. The Romans made T. Torquatus 
and Cn. Morula set out with the latter, to put him in possession of it. 

Puring that prince's stay at Rome,* he had often the opportunity ^ 

♦ Plut. to Tib. Grac. p. 884. * 
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of seeing Cornelia, the mother of the Gracchi, and caused proposali 
of marriage to be made to her. Bat aa she was the daughter of 
Scipio Aincanus, and the widow of Tiberius Gracchus, who had 
been twice consid and censor, she rejected his o&rs, and believed 
it more honourable to be one of the first ladies of Rome, than queen 
of Libya with Physcon. 

Physcon set out from Rome with the two Roman ambassadors. 
' Their plan was, to concert an interview between the two brothers 
upon the frontier, and by means of a negotiation to bring them to 
that agreement which the senate bad &ced. Plulometor did not 
explain himself openly at first. He spun out the affair to as great 
a length as he could, upon different pretexts, endeavouring to gain 
time, and takingr secret measures against bis brother. At length 
he declared plamly,that he was resolved to stand to the first treaty, 
and that he would make no other. 

iLM.3843. The Cyremeans, in the mean time,*" informed of 

Am. J. c. 161. the ill conduct of Physcon during the time that he 
was in possession orthe government at Alexandria, conceived so 
strong an aversion for him, that they resolved to keep him out of 
their country by force of arms. It was not doubted but Philome- 
tor had covertly taken pains to excite these disturbances. Phys- 
con, who had been overthrown by the rebels in a battle, having 
almost lost aU hope, sent two deputies with the Roman ambassa- 
dors on their return to Rome, with orders to lay his complaints 
against his brother before the senate, and to solicit their protection 
The senate, offended at Philometor's refusal to evacuate the island 
of Cyprus according to their decree, declared that there was no 
longer any amity and alliance between him and the Romans, and 
ordered his ambassador to quit Rome in five days. 

Physcon found means to re-establish himself in Cyrenaica ; but 
made hiinself so generally hated by his subjects, through his iH 
conduct, that some of them fell upon him, and wounded him in se- 
veral places, and lefl hun for dead upon the spot. He imputed this 
to his brothec Philometor; and, as soon as he was recovered of his 
wounds, undertook again a voyage to Rome. Hd there made hk 
complaints against him to the senate, showed the scars of his' 
wounds, and accused him of having employed the assassins from 
whom he received them. Though Philometor was the most hu- 
mane of all princes, and the least to be suspected of so black and 
barbarous an action, the senate, who were angry at his refusal to 
submit to the regulation they had made in regard to the isle of Cy- 
prus, gave ear to this false accusation with too much facility. They 
carried their prejudice so high against him, that they would not 
so much IS hear what his ambassadors had to say in nis defence. 
Orders were sent to them to quit Rome immediately. Besides 
which, the sienate appointed five commissioners to conduct Physcon 

•Fiiiirb.Lvtt.caxU. U. In Eaoopt Y alee. p. 197. Diod.iiiEzceiptyalM.p.33 J 
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into Cyprus, and to put him in poseesnon of that island, and wrote 
to all th^ir allies near it to aid him for that purpose ¥rith idl their 
troops. 
A.1L3847. Physcon by this means, with an army which 

Am. j. c.157. seemed to him sufficient for the execution of his 
deogn, landed in the islaDd. Philometor, who had ffone thither 
m person, defeated him, and obliged him to shut himsdf up in La* 
pitno, where he was soon invested, besieged, and at length taken, 
and put into the hands of the brother whom he had so cruelly 
injured. Philometor's exceeding goodness appeared upon this oc- 
casion. Afler all that Physcon had done against him, it was ex« 
pected that, as he now had him in his power, he would make him 
sensible of his indignation and reveng^e. He forgave him every 
thing ; and, not contented with pardoning his faults, he even re- 
stored him Libya and Cyrenaica, and added farther some amends 
in lieu of the isle of Cyprus. That act of generosity put an end to 
the war between the two brothers. It was ifot renewed; and the 
Romans were ashamed any lon^r of opposing a prince of such 
extraordinary clemency. There is no reader who does not secretly 

giy the homage of esteem and admiration to so generous an action, 
uch inward sentiments, which are founded in nature, and antici- 
pate all reflections, imply how great and noble it is to forget and 
pardon injuries, and what a meanness of soul there is in the resent- 
ment of the revengeful. 

SECTION in 

OctavhiSyamliasador of Uie Ramans in Syria, is kflledtbera. Demetriua eacapes from 
Rome, puts Eupator to death, ascends the thnme of Syria, and asBumes the sorname 
ofSoter. He malies war against tlie Jews. Repeated victories irf" Judas Maceabieus; 
death c€ that great man. Demetrius is aciniowledaed Iciiu hy the Romans. He 
abandons himself to drunlcenness and debauchery. Alezanckr Bala forms a consjrf- 
ra^ against him. Demetrius is Icilled In a battle. Alexander espouses the daughter 
of Ptolemy Philometor. Temple built by the Jews in Egypc Demetrius, son of the 
first of that name, sets up his clahn to the throne of Syria. Alexander is destnyyed. 
Ptoleiiiy Philometor dies at the same time. 

A. M. 384^ ^6 have''' seen that the mrincipal object of the 

Ant.* J. c. 162. commission of the three Koman ambassadors, 

Cn. Octavius, Sp. Lucretius, and L. AureUus, who went first into 
Egypt, was to go into Syria, in order to regulate the afikirs of that 
nation. When they arrived there, they found the king had more 
ships and elephaiits than had been stipulated by the treaty made 
with Antiochus the Great afler the battle of Sipvlus. They caused 
the ships to be burnt, and the elephants to be killed, which exceed- 
ed the number stated in that treatv, and regulated all other matters 
m such a manner as they thought most to the advantage of the 
Romans. This treatment seemed insupportable, and exasperated 
the people against them. A person named Leptines was soincensed 

• Appian. in Syr. p. U7. Pdyb. Legat exiv. it euiL Cieer. PIiil!jp. tz. n. 4, 9 
luatiii. L x?[Ziv. c. 3. 
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■t it» tint in hk rm lie M iqNm Octano^ iidiiM be WIS 
mad kiDed bin. U was mpected that Lysias, the regent of tM 
kiiigdom, had secretly a hand in this assassination. /SnhoBBtion 
were immediately sent to Rome to justify the king, and to protest 
'that be had no snare in the action. The senate sent them back 
without giving them any answer, to signify, by that silence, their 
indignation for the murder committed ujmmi the person of OctaTias, 
the examination and punishment of which they reserved to them 
selves. In the mean time, to do honour to his memory, thev erected 
a statue to him amongst those of the great men who had lost thei* 
lives in defence of their country. 

Demetrius believed that the disfdeasure of the Romans agaiodt 
Eupator was a favourable ccmjuncture, of which it was proper foi 
him to take the advanta^, and addressed himself a second time te 
the senate, to obtain their pennission to return into Syria. He took 
this step contrary to the opinion of the greatest part of his fnendfl^ 
who advised him to make his escape, without saying any thing 
The event soon showed him how much they were in the right. At 
the senate had still the same motives of interest for keepings him at 
Rome as at first, he received the same answer, and hid tlii morti- 
fication to experience a second denial. He had then recourse to 
the first advice of his fnends; and Polybius the historian, who was 
then at Rome, was one of those who pressed liim with the utmost 
warmth to put it in execution with secrecy and despatch. He tock 
ikia advice. After concerting all his measures, he left Rome under 
pretence of a hunting match, went to Ostia, and embarked with a ^ 
small train in a Carthaginian vessel bound for Tyre that waited 
fbr him.t It was three days before it was biown at Rome that he 
had stolen away. All that the senate could do, was some days after 
to send Tib. Gracchus, L. Lentulus, and Servilius Glaucia, into 
Syria, to observe what effect the return of Demetrius would pro- 
duce there. 

Demetrius| having landed at Tripoli in Syria, a report spread, 
that the senate had sent him to take possession of his dominions, 
and had resolved to support him in them. Eupator was immediately 
looked upon as a lost man, and every one abandoned him to join 
Demetrius. Eupator and Lysias, seized by their own troops, were - 
delivered up to the new-comer, who ordered them to be put to 
death. Demetrius saw himself established by this means upon the 
tbrono wi' bout opposition, and with prodigious rapidity. 

Olid of *i^e first actions of his reign was, to deliver the Babylo 

* ThM OetSThM had been connl KMne yeftn befSre. and was the fiiat of hia funUf 
who had attained that honour. Cic Pkil^. ix. n. 4.— Octavios Cesar, who becameem- 
|ieror,aoweU known wider the name ofAofustua, was of the same family with this Oc* 
tavlttik but of another branch, Into which the oonaular dignity had never entered. Huetom, 

t Tnat ship was carrying to Tyie, accordhig to custom, the firBt-firuila of the landi 
and revenues of Carthajm. 

p.U7. Justin. Lzxiiv.c 3. -^-v- — «• 



BiUB !h>m the tyranny of Timarchiis and Henu^lides, who jiad^beev 
the two great mvourites of Antiochus Epiphanes. He had made 
the first, governor, and the second, treasurer of that province. Ti- 
marchus having added rebellion to his other crimes, DemetriiNi 
caused him to l^ put to death. He contented himself with banish 
in^ the other. The Babylonians were so much rejoiced to see them 
selves freed finom the oppression of those two brothers, that upon 
this occasion they gave their deliverer the title of Soteh, or Sa- 
viouK, which he bore ever afterwards. 

Alcimus, whom Antiochus Eupator had made high-priest of the 
Jews after the death of Menelaus, not being able to procure him^ 
self to be admitted by them in that capacity, because he had pro- 
faned ihe sanctity of the priesthood, W following the impious 
customs of the Greeks under Antiochus Epiphanes; gathered to- 
gether all the apostate Jews, who had taken refWe at Antioch, 
after having been expelled Judiea, and putting himself at their head, 
came to petition the new king to defend them^from the oppressions 
of Judas and his brothers, venting a thousand calumnies against 
them. He accused them of having killed all persons of Demetrius's 
party whofeU into their hands, and of having forced him, with all those 
m his company, to abandon their country, and seek their security 
elsewhere. Demetrius immediately ordered Bacchides, governor 
of Mesopotamia, to march into Judjea at the head of an army; and 
confirming Alcimus m his office, he joined him in commission with 
Bacchides, and charged them both with the care of this war. Judas . 
rendered all the effi)rts of this first army ineffectual, as he did also 
those of a second, which was commanded by Nicanor. The latter, 
enraged at the last defeat of the troops of Syria, and indignant that 
a handful of men should make head against such numerous and 
warlike armies, and knowing that they placed their whole confi- 
dence of victory in the protection of the God of Israel, and in the 
promises made in the temple where he was honoured, had uttered 
a thousand blasphemies against the Almi^htv and against his tem- 
ple. He was soon punished for them. Judas engaged him m a 
bloody battle, and of his army of 35,000 men, not one escaped to 
carry the news of the defeat to Antioch. The body of Nicanor was 
found amongst the dead. His head and ri^ht hand, which he had 
lifted up against the temple, threatening to destroy it, were cut off, 
•and placed upon one of the towers of Jerusalem. 

Judas, after this complete victory, having some relaxation, sent 
an embassy to Rome. He saw himself continually attacked by 
the whole forces of Syria, without being able to rely with ^od rea- 
son upon any treaty of peace. Hie had no aid to expect from the 
neighbouring nations, who, far from interesting themselves for the 
preservation of the Jewish people, in concert with the Syrians, en- 
tertained no thoughts but of extirpating them. He hau been in- 
formed that the Romans, equally esteemed for their justice and 
valoar, were always ready to support weak nations againut tho 
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c y p ro t ri on of kmgg, whose power gave them umbrage^ Betheiefins 
thought of makii^ an alliaDce with that peof^, in order to suppoit 
himself by their protection against the unjust enterprises of the 
Syrians. Those mnbassadors were very well received by the senate 
who passed a decree, by which the Jews were declared the fiiends 

Sid luliet of the Romans, and a defensive league was made with 
em. They even obtained a letter from the senate to Demetrius, 
by wMch he was enjoined not to distress the Jews any more, and 
war was threatened, in case he persevered to do so. But before 
the ambassadors returned, Judas was dead. 

As soon as Demetrius received news of the defeat and death of 
Nicanor, he gave the command of a powerful army to Bacchides 
and Akimus, composed of the choicest of all his troops, a;^d sent 
them into Judiea. Judas had only 3000 men with him when it ar- 
rived there. These were struck with such a panic, that they all 
abandoned him, except 800 men. Judas with that small number, 
through an excess o( valour and confidence, had the boldness to 
hazard a battle against so numerous an army. He perished, over- 
powered by multitudes. His loss was deplored throughout all 
Juoiea and at Jerusalem, with all the marks of the keenest afflic- 
tion, and the government was put into the hands of Jonathan his 
brother. 

Alcimus being dead, after having committed great violences 
against the true Israelites, and Bacchides being returned to An- 
tioch^the country remained quiet, and was not harassed by the 
Syrians for two years. Demetrius had most probably received the 
senate's letter in favour of the Jews, which obliged him to recaS 
Bacchides. 

A. M. 3814. Demetrius* indeed was at this time very eau- 

Ant J. c. 160. tjous jn hig conduct with regard to the Romans, 
and used all bis endeavours to induce them to acknowledge him 
king, and to renew the treaty made with ^e kings his predeces- 
sors. Having received advice that the Romans had three ambas- 
sadors at the court of Ariarathes king of Cappadocia, be sent 
Menochares, one of his .principal ministers, thither, to enter upon 
the negotiaticm. Finding at his return, by the report he made of 
what mid passed, that the good offices of those ambassadors were 
absolutely necessary to his success on that point, he sent again into 
Pamphylia, and afterwards to Rhodes, to assure them that he would 
conform entirely to their will ; and by the force of pressiufir solici- 
tations obtained at length, bv their means, what he desired. The 
Romans acknowledged him king of Syria, and renewed the treaties 
made with that crown. 

A. M. 3845. To cultivate their amity ,t he sent the same Me- 

Ant. J. c. 150. nochares the following year, in conjunction wiA 
some others, upon an embassy to Rome. They were charged witk 

• Polyb. Legat CEL tA^cuU. Appian. in Syr. p. US Diod. Legal, zzr. 
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n crown that weighed 10,000 pieces of gold,* as a present fitnn him 
to the senate, in gratitude for their kind treatment of him during 
the time that he was a hostage at Rome. They carried also wim 
them Leptines and Isocrates, in order to deliver them op, npon 
account of the assassination of Octayius. This Leptines was the 
person who killed him at Laodicea. Isocrates was a Greek, by 
profession a grammarian, who being in Syria at that time, had upon 
an occasions taken upon him to vindicate that equally base and un- 
just action. The senate received the ambassadors with all the 
usual honours, and accepted the, present they broug^ ; but would 
neither hear nor see two vile men, objects unworthy of their anger; 
Teeerving to themselves, without doubt, the right of exacting, when 
tiiey pleased, a more distinguished satisfaction for the murder cS* 
their ambas^or. 

It was nearly about this time that Demetrius, as I have observed 
liefore, established Holophemes npon the throne of Cappadocia. 
He was soon after expeUed, and took refuge at Antioch. We sCre 
going to see how far he carried his ingratitude towards his bene- 
nctor. 
A. M. 3890. Demetrius,f who found himself withont war or 

Attt. J. a iM. occupation, he^ran to indulge^ in pleasure, and to 
lead an idle life, not a little singtSar and fantastic in the manner of it. 
He caused a castle to be built near Antioch, £aniked with four stronjr 
^wers, and shut himself up in it, in order to abandon himself entirely, 
on the one side, to indolence, not being willing to hear any more men- 
tion made of public business, and, on the other, to the pleasure of 
good cheer and excess of wine. He was drui^ at least one halt 
of the day. The memorials, which peQ|^ were desirous of pre- 
Bentis^ to him, were never received ; justice was not administered ; 
the afifdrs of the state languidbed : in a word, there was a genenfl 
suspension of the government, which soon stirred up the whole 
people against him. A conspiracy was formed for deposing him. 
)loIophemes, who continued at Antioch, entered into this plot 
against his benefactor, flatterii^ himself with obtaining the cit>wn 
tf the enterprise succeeded. It was discovered, and Holophemes 
was thrown into prison. Demetrius would not deprive him of life. 
He chose rather to spare him, in order to ms^e use of him upon 
occasion, against Ariarathes,king ofXappadocia, upon whose crown 
lie had some pretensions. 

Notwithstanding the discovery, the conspiracy was not pup- 
pressed.} The malcontents were secretly supported bv Ptolepiy 
Philometor, who bad the affair of Cyprus at heart ; and by Attains 
and Ariarathes, who were anxious to revenge themselves for the 
war Demetrius had undertaken against them in favour of Holo* 

* They were worth more than ten thonnnd piatoIeB. 

tJoMiih.ADtki.LjdU.c3. Athen. L x. p. 410. Joftfai. 1. zzxv. e. 1. |Pol^ 

l^gL oxxviU. l&.oxL Appian in 8|rr. p. lai. AthttuLv.p. SU. 1 Htccib a. 
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phenies. Those three princes in concert together empkujed He- 
raclides in preparing somebody to personate the son of Antiochus 
Epiphanes, and to set up hereditary pretensions to the crown of 
Sjrna. This Heradides had been, as I have said already^ one <^ 
the great favourites of Antiochus Epiphanes, and treasurer of the 
provmce of Babylon, while Timarchus, his brother, another &voor- 
ite, was governor of it. At Demetnus's accession to the crown, 
tiie two brothers having been convicted of malversation and other 
crimes, Timarchus had been executed, and the other, having made 
bis escape, had taken up his residence at Rhodes. It was tnere he 
took pains to train the man intended for ihe design I have men- 
tioned. He chose for that pmpose a young man named Bala, of 
mean extraction, but well calculated to act the part assigned him. 
He modelled him, and instructed him fuUy in all that it was neces* 
sary to say or do. , 

A. BL 3851. When he was fully prepared, he began by caus- 

Ant J. c. 153. log him to be acknowledged by the three kings 
who were in the secret. He afterwards carried him to Rome, as 
he did also Laodice, the real daughter of Antiochus Epiphanes, 
for the better concealing of the imposture. By force of address 
and solicitations, he caused him to be acknowledged there al80» aid 
obtained a decree of the senate in his favour, which not only gave 
him permission to return into Syria, for the recovery of his £mi- 
nions, but even granted him assistance for that purpose. Though 
the senate plainfy saw through the imposture, and that all that was 
told of this pretender was mere fiction, they entered into every 
thing that was desired of them against Demetrius, with whom they 
were dissatisfied, and passed that decree in favour of the impostor. 
With this declaration of the Romans for him, he found no difBr 
cultyin raising troops. He seized upon Ptolemaisin Palestine; 
and there, under the name of Alexander son of Antiochus E^iphsr 
nes, assumed the title of king of Syria. Many of the malcontents 
came hither to join him, and form his court. 

This news made Demetrius quit his castle and his indolence, and 
apply himself to his defence. He assembled all the troops he could. 
Alexander armed also on his side. The assistance of Jonathan was 
of great consequence in this conjuncture, and both parties made their 
court to him. Demetrius wrote to him first, and sent him the com- 
mission of general of the king's troops in Judiea, which rendered 
him at that time very much superior to all his enemies. 

Alexander seeing what Demetrius had done for Jonathan, was 
thereby induced to make proposals also to him, in order to bring 
him over to his side. He made him high-pries^, granted him the 
title of Friend of the king, sent him a purple robe and a crown of 
gold, marks of the high dignity which he conferred upon him ; for 
none at that time wore purple except princes and nobles of the first 
rank. Demetrius, who received advice of this, still outbid him, to 
secure to himself an ally of such imnortance. But after the injuriefl 
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M bad done to aU those who had had the true iDterest of the Jews 
at heart, and to the whole nation in genera], they dared not confide 
m him, and resolved to treat rather with Alexander. Jonathan 
therefore accepted the high-priesthood from him ; and with the con- 
sent of the whole people, at the feast of tabernacles, which hap- 
penecTsoon after, he put on the pontifical vestments, and oflSciated 
as high-priest. 

The place had heen vacant seven years from the death of Alci- 
mos. The hi|fh-priesthood, which at that time came into the 
Asmonean faouly, continued in it till Herod's time, who, from here- 
ditary, as it had been till then, made an employment of it, which he 
&po6ed of at his pleasure. , 
A. M. 3852. The two kmgs having taken the field, Deme- 

ABt J. c. 132. trius, who wanted neither valour nor good sense, 
when his reason was not impaired by wine, was victonous in the 
first battle ; but it was of no advantage to him. Alexander soon 
received new troops from the three kings who had set him up, and 
continued to support him vigorously. Having, besides this, the 
Romans and Jonathan on his side, he retrieved his loss, and main- 
tained his ground. The Syrians continually deserted also, because 
they could not bear Demetrius. That prince beginning to appre- 
hend the event of the ^ar, sent his two sous, Demetrius and ^ti- 
ochus, to Cnidos, a city of Caria, in order to provide for their 
security in case of misfortune. He confided them, with a consi- 
derable sum of money, to the care of a friend whom he had in that 
city ; in order that if any accident should happen to himself, they 
might remain there in safety, and wait some favourable conjuncture. 
A. M. 38S3L It was at the same time, and perhaps in imita- 

Ant J. c. 151. tion of Alexander Bala, that Andriscus played the 
same part in Macedonia. He had retired to Demetrius, who had given 
him up to the Romans, from the hope of conciliating their favour. 
A.M. 3854. The two competitors for the -crown of Syria 

Ant. J. c. 150. having assembled all their troops, proceeded to a 
decisive battle. At first Demetrius's left wing broke that of tbe 
enemy which opposed it, and put it to flight. But being too hot in 
the pursuit, a common fault in battles, and whiph almost always 
occasions their being lost, at their return they found the right, at 
the head of which Demetrius fought in person, routed, and the 
kin^ himself killed Id the pursuit. As long as he had been in a 
^moition to support the enemy's charge, he had omitted nothing 
of which indour and conduct were capable, that might conduce to 
his success. At length his troops gave way, and in the retreat his 
horse plunged into a bog, where those who pursued him killed him 
with their arrows. He had reigned twelve years. Alexander 
by this victory found himself master of the empire of Syria. 

As soon as Alexander saw himself at ease,*" he sent to demand 
Cleopatra, the daughter of Ptolemy king of Egypt, in marriage* 
• Maecab. z. 51~6<l. 
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She wt0 granted him; and her father conducted her in person to 
Ptolemais, where the nuptials were celebrated. Jonathan was in- 
vited to that feast, and went thither, where he wa& received by the 
two kings with all possible marks of honour. 
Onias, son of Omas III.,* having been disappointed of the hij^h- 

Siesthood after the death of his uncle Menelaus, had retired into 
gypt. He had found means to insinuate himseLT so well into the 
iavour of Ptolemy Phyometor and Cleopatra his wife, that he was 
become their favourite and most intimate confidant. He made use 
of his influence at that court to obtain the king's permission for 
buildinff a temple for the Jews in E|^t, like that in Jerusalem; as- 
suringhim that that favour would bring the whole nation over to his 
side against Antiochus Epiphanes ; at the same time he obtained a 
grant of the high-priesthood to him and his descendants for ever. 
The great difficultjr was, to make the Jews accede to this innova- 
tion ; It being £)rbidden by the law to offer sacrifices in any place 
but the temple of Jerusalem. He overcame their repugnance, 
thouffh not without difficulty, by a passage' in Isaiah, wherein the 
prophet foretells this event in these tennsif << In that day shall fi?e 
cities in the land of Egypt speak the language of Canaan, and 
swear to the Lord of hosts ; the one shall be ciQled the city of the 
sun, or HeHopolis. In that day there shall be an altar to the Lord 
in the midst of the land of Egypt ; and a pillar at the border thereof 
to the Lord. And it shall l:^ tot a sign and for a witness unto the 
Lord of hosts in the land of Egypt : for they shall cry unto the Lord 
because of the oppressors, and he shall seyd them a saviour and a 
great one, and he shall deliver them. And the Lord shall be knowa 
to Egvpt, and the Egyptians shall know the Lord in that day, and 
shalido sacrifice and oolation: yea, they shall vow a vow unto the 
Lord, and perform it," 

The event here foretold by Isaiah, is one of the most singular, and 
at the same time the moat remote from all probability. Nothing 
was more strictly forbidden to the Jews than to ofifer sacrifices ts 
God in any other place than the temple built by his order at Jerusa- 
lem; consequently how much more, to build a temple elsewhere, 
especially in a land polluted with the most gross idolatry, as IRgyyi 
was, and always at enmity with the people of God ? This, however, 
came to pass exactly as the prophet Isaiah had foretold. I idiaU not 
enter into a circumstantial exposition of this prophecy, which would 
carry me too fiir from my subject. 

A. M. 3856, Alexander Bala4 finding himself in peaceable 

Ant J. c. 14a possession of the crown or Syria, thought he had 
noth!ng%K>re to do than to take all the pleasures which the abun- 
dance and power to which he had attained would admit. He aban- 
doned himself, therefore, to his natural inclination for hnmxj, 

• Jowph. eontia. Amrian. I. U. t ba. xix. 18-31. t Lhr. Eplt. UK 1. J» 

tin. L zzxv. c ti Joi. Anttq. L xifi. c & 1 Ifaccab. x. 07-80 IHod. la Twm 
V«l«. p. 340. — -»- 
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Idleness, and debauchery. He left the care of affairs entirely to a 
favourite named Ammonius. That insolent and cruel minion put 
to death Laodice, the sister of Demetrius, and widow of Perseus 
kin^ of Macedonia; Antigonus, Demetrius's son, who continued in 
8yna when the two others were sent to Cnidos ; in fine, all the per* 
sons of the blood-royal whom he could find, in order to secure to 
his master, by that means, the possession of the crown which he 
had usurped by an imposture. That conduct soon drew upon both 
the abhorrence of the people. 

Demetrius, the eldest of Demetrius's sons, was at Cnidos, and 
be^an to be of an age capable of forming and executing plans. 
When he was advised of this aversion of the people, he thought the 
occasion favourable for repossessing himself of his right. Lasthe- 
nes,the friend in whose house he lived, procured him some companies 
of Cretans, with which he landed in Cilicia* There soon joined 
him a sufficient number ofmalcontents to form an army, with which 
be made himself master of the whole province. Alexander opened 
his eyes, and quitted his seraglio to apply himself to Ids affairs. He 
left the government of Antioch to Hierax andDiodotus, whoisalso 
called Tryphon, put himself at the head of an army, formed of all the 
troops he could assemble ; and upon receivinfir advice that ApoUo- 
Dius, governor of CoBle-syria and Phoenicia, had declared for Deme- 
trius, he sent to demand aid of Ptolemy his father-in-law. 

Apollonius's first thoughts were to reduce Jonathan, who per- 
sisted in his attachment to Alexander; but* he was unsuccessful, 
and in one day be lost abovo 8000 men. 

A.M. 3858. Ptolemy PhUometor, to whom Alexander had 

Ant. J. c. 14& applied in the extreme dan^r in which he found 
himself, came at last to the assistance of his son-in-law, and en- 
tered Palestine with a great army. All the cities opened their gates 
to him, according to the orders they had received from Alexander 
to that effect. Jonathan came to join him at Joppa, and foUowed 
him to Ptolemais. Upon his anival a conspiracy was discovered, 
which had been formed by Ammonius, against the life of Philome- 
tor. As Alexander refused to deliver up that traitor, he concluded 
that he had entered into the conspiracy himself, and in consequence 
took his daughter from him, gave her to Demetrius, and made a 
treaty with him, by which he engaged to aid him in reascending the 
throne of his father. 

The people of Antioch, who mortally hated Ammonius, believed^ 
it time to show their resentment. Having discovered him disgpsed 
like a woman, they sacrificed him to their rage. Not content with 
that revenge, they declared against Alexander himselfj and opened 
their gates to Ptolemy. They would even have set him upon the 
throne. But that prince, assuring them that he was contented widi 
his own dominions, instead of accepting that ofier, recommended 
to them Demetrius, the lawful heir, who accordingly was placed 
T0i«. yii. X 
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upon the throne of his ancestors, and acknowledged hy all the in 
habitants. 

A. M. 3859^ Alexander, who was at that time in Cilicia, 

Ant J. c. 145. marched with the utmost diligence, and put all to 
fire and sword around Antioch. The two armies came to a bat- 
tle. Alexander was defeated, and fled with 500 horse to Zabdiel,* 
an Arabian prince, with whom he had intrusted his children. Be- 
trayed by the person in whom he had placed most confidence, bis 
head was cut off and sent to Ptolemy, who expressed great joy at 
the sight of it. That joy was of no long duration; for he died 
some few days after of a wound he had received in the battle. 
Thus Alexander king of Syria, and Ptolemy Philometor king of 
Egypt, died at the same time;" the first after a reign of five years, 
and the second after one of thirty-five. Demetrius, who had at- 
tained the crown by this victory, assumed the surname of ^icafor, 
that is to say, th^ Conqueror, — ^The succession of Egypt was at- 
tended with more difficulties. 

SECT. IV. 

Fhjvcon eflpouies Cleopatra, and ascends the throne of Egypt Demetrius in Syria 
abandons himself to aH manner of excesses. Diodotus^sumamed Trypbon, causes 
Antiof^us. the son of Alexander Bala, to be proclaimed king of Syria ; then kills him, 
and takes his place. He seb^es Jonathan by treachery, and puts him to death. De 
metrius undertakman expedition against the PartlUans, who take him prisoner. Cleo 
patra his wife espouses Antiochus Sidetes, brother of Demetrius, and places him upon 
the throite of Syria. Physcon's excessive foUics and enormities. Attalus Philcnnetor 

. succeeds Attains his uncle, whom he causes to be regretted by his vices. He dies him- 
self, aOer having reigned five years, and by his will leaves the Roman people heire to 
his dominions. ArirtiDnicus seizes them. He is overthrown, led in triumph, and put 
to death. "^ 

A. M. 3859. Cleopatra, queen of Egypt, after the death of 

Ant. J. c. 145. her husband, who was at the same time her bro- 

ther, endeavoured to place the crown upon the head of the son 
she had by him.f As he was yet very young, others laboured to 
obtain it for Physcon, king of Cyrenaica, the late king's brother, 
and sent to desire him to come to Alexandria. Cleopatra, thereby 
reduced to the necessity of taking measures for her defence, caused 
Onias and Dositheus, with an army of Jews, to come to her as- 
sistance. There was at that time a Roman ambassador at Alex- 
andria, named Thermus, who by his mediation accommodated afiairs. 
It was agreed that Physcon should marry Cleopatra, and educate 
her son, who should be declared heir to the crown; and that Phys- 
con should possess it during his life. He had no sooner married 
the queen and taken possession of the crown, than, on the very 
day of the nuptials, he killed her son in her arms. 

I have already observed, that the surname of Physcon^ given to 
this prince, was properly a nickname. That which he took him- 

* He is caned Emalcuel In the book of Maccabees. 
tJowpli.Mntr.App. 1.11. Justin, i. xzxviU. e. 8. VaL Max. 1. iz. c 1. 
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self was Euergetesy which signifies the benefador. The Alexan- 
drians clianged it into that of Gacoergetes, that is to say, on the con- 
trary, one who delights in doing harm; a surname to which he had 
the justest title. 

In Syria affairs went on little better.'" Demetrius, a young pnnca 
without^experience, left every thing to Lasthenes, who had procured 
him the Cretans, by whose aid ho had ascended the throne. He 
was a oorrupt and rash man, and behaved himself so ill, that he soon 
lost his master the hearts of those who were most necessary to 
bis support. 

The first wrong step which he took, was in regard to the sol* 
diers, whom Ptolemy, upon his march, had put into the maritime 
places of Phcenicia and Syria, to reinforce the garrisons. If he 
had left those garrisons in them, they would have very much aug- 
mented his forces. Instead of conciliating them, or at least of 
treating them well, upon some umbrage which he conceived, he 
sent orders to the troops of Syria who were in the same garri- 
8ons» to cut the throats of all the Efifyptian soldiers; which massa- 
cre was accordingly executed. The army of Egypt, which was 
still in Syria, and had placed him upon the throne, full of just hor- 
ror for such barbarous cruelty, abandoned him immediately*, and 
returned home. After which he caused the strictest search to be 
made for all those who had taken patt against himself or his .father 
in the last wars, and punislied with deatn all that could be found. 
When he believed, after all these executions, that he had no longer 
any enemies to fear, he broke the grsatest part of his troops, and 
kept only his Cretans, and some other foreigners, in his service. 
By that means he not only deprived himself of the veteran troops 
who had served under his father, and who, as being well affected 
to him, would have maintained him upon the throne, but he ren- 
dered them his greatest enemies by depriving them of the sole 
means they had to subsist. He found this fully verified in the in- 
surrections and revolutions which afterwards happened. 

Jonathan in the mean time seeing every thing quiet in Jud8Ba, 
formed the design of delivering the nation at length from the evils 
it suffered from the citadel, which the idolatrous Greeks still held 
in Jerusalem. He invested it, and caused machines of war to be 
brought, in order to attack it in form. Demetrius, in consequence 
of the complaints made to him upon that occasion, went to Ptole- 
mais, and commanded Jonathan to attend him there, to give an 
account of that affair. Jonathan gave orders for pushine the siege 
vigorously in his absence, and set out to meet him with some of 
the priests and principal persons of the nation. He carried with 
him a great quantity of magnificent presents, and appeased the 
king and his ministers so successfullv, that he not only caused 
the accusation which had been formed against hhn to be rejected, 

»])iod. in Excerpt Yaks. p. 348. 1 Ifaccab. xL 90-37. Jowpb. Antiq. L zUL C 8i 
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but even obtained great honours and new marks of favour. The 
whole country under his government was xlischarpred from all du- 
ties, customs, and tributes, for the sum of 300 tafents,* which he 
agreed to pay the king by way of e<^uivalent. 

The king being returned to Antioch,f and continuing to give 
himself up inmxKterately to all kind of excesses, violence, and cm- 
elty^ the people's patience was entirely exhausted, so- that the 
whole nation was disposed for a general revolt 

Diodotus, afterwards sumamed Tryphon,who had formerly served 
Alexander, and had shared the government of Antioch with Hie- 
rax, seeing the people in this oisposition, found the occasion fa- 
vourable lor attempting a bold enterprise, which was to set the 
crown upon his own head, by taking advantage of these disorders. 
He went into Arabia to Zabdiel, to whom the person and education 
of Antiochus, the son of Alexander Bala, had been intrusted. He 
laid the state of the affairs of Syria before him, informed him of 
the discontent of the people, and of the soldiery in particular, and 
strongly represented, that there could not be a more favourable 
opportunity for setting Antiochus upon the throne of his father 
He demanded that the young prince should be put into his hands, 
in order that he might enforce his rights. His fiew was to make 
tise*of the pretensions of Antiochus, until he had dethroned Deme- 
trius, and afterwards to rid himself of the young prince, and as- 
sume.the crown himself, as he did. Zabdiel, whether he penetrated 
his real design, or did not entirely approve his scheme, did not 
accede to it at first. Tryphon was obliged to continue' a consi- 
derable time with him to solicit and press him. At length, by force 
of importimity or presents, he gained Zabdiel's consent, and ob- 
tained what he demanded. 

A. M. 388D. Jonathan carried on the siege of the citadel of 

Ant. J. c. 144. Jerusalem with vigour: but seeing that he made 
no progress, he sent deputies to Demetrius, to desire that he would 
withdraw the sfarrison which he could not drive out by force. De- 
metrius, who round himself involved in great difficulties from the 
frequent tumults which happened at Antioch, where the people had 
conceived an invincible aversion for his person and government, 
granted Jonathan all he demanded, upon condition that be would 
send troops to chastise the mutineers. Jonathan sent him 3000 
men immediately. As soon as the king had them, believing himself 
sufficientljr strong to undertake every thing, he resolved to disarm 
the inhabitants of Antioch, and gave orders accordingly that they 
should all deliver up their arms. Upon this they rose, to the num- 
ber of 120,000 men, and invested the palace, with design to kill the 
king. The Jews immediately £ew to disengage him, dispersed the 

* Tbroe bvndred thousand crowns. 
^ t Justin. I. aonrUi. c. 9. 1 Maccab. xL 39—74. xU. 21—34. Josqih. Antiq. 1. xiH. 4. 
^ Appiim. in Syr. p. 13S. Epit. I>. liL Btrib. L zvi. p. 7S2.. Dk>d. in ExiOB^i 
V alca. p. 346« 
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multitude with fire and sword, burnt a great part of the city, and 
killed or destroyed very near 100,000 of the inhabitants. The rest, 
intimidated by so great a misfortune, demanded a peace, which 
was granted them, and the tumult ceased. The Jews, after having 
taken this terrible revenge for the wrongs which the people of An- 
tioch had done to Judcea and Jerusalem, principally during the reign 
of Antiochus Epiphanes, returned into their country laden with ho- 
nour and booty. 

Demetrius still continuing his cruelty, tyranny, and oppression, 
put many more persons to death for the last sedition, confiscated 
the estates of others, and banished a great number. All his sub- 
jects conceived such a hatred and animosity against him, that there 
wanted nothing but an opportunity for displaying it, and making 
him experience the most dreadful effects of their vengeance. 

Notwithstanding the promises he had made to Jonathan, and the 
great obligations he had to him for the aid which had preserved 
aim, he behaved no better towards him than he did to others. Be- 
lieving he could do without him for the futurej he did not observe 
the treaty he had made with him. Though the sum of 300 talents 
had been paid, he did ' not desist from demanduig all the usual im- 
posts, customs, and tributes, with the same rigour as betore, and 
with menaces to Jonathan of making war upon him if he failed.* 

Whilst things were in this unsteady condition, Tiryphon conduct 
ed Antiochus, the son of Alexander, into Syria, and caused his pre- 
tensions to the crown to be declared by a manifesto. The soldiers 
who had been disbanded by Demetrius, rjid a great number of other 
malcontents, came in crowds to join the pretender, and proclaimed 
him king. They marched under his ensigns against Demetrius, de- 
feated hmi; and obliged him to retire into Seleucia. — They took all 
his elephants, made themselves masters of Antioch, placed Antio- 
chus upon the throne of the kings of Syria, and gave him the sur- 
name of Theoty which signifies *' the God.'* 

Jonathan, disgusted at the ingratitude of Demetrius, accepted 
the invitation made him by the new king, and engaged in his party. 
Great favours were heaped upon him and Simon his brother. — A 
commission was sent them, whereby they were empowered to raise 
troops for Antiochus throughout all CoBle-syria and Palestine. Of 
these troops they formed two bodies, with which they acted sepa- 
rately, and obtained several victories over the enemv. 

Tryphon* seeing all things brought to the desired point for exe- 
cuting the project he had formed of destroying Antiochus, and of 
possessing himself of the crown of Syria, found no other obstacle to 
ms design than on the part of Jonathan, whose probity he knew too . 
well even to sound him upon entering into his views. He resolved 
therefore to rid himself, at any price, of so formidable an enemy ; 
and accordingly entered Judeea with an army in order to take him 

• 1 Maccab. lU. 30-54. zttL 1-30. Joieph. Aatlq. i ziU. & 10, 11. Juitin. L 
xxxTtcl. Epit. Liv. L It. 
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and put him to clettli* Jonathan came also to Bethshan at the hesi 
of 40,000 men. Tryphon perceived that he should get nothing hy 
force against so powerful an army. He endeavoured therefore to 
amuse mm with fine words, and the warmest assurances of a sin- 
cere friendship. He gaye him to undeijBtand, that he was coma 
thither only to consult nia tiposi their common interests, and to put 
Ptdemais into his hands, which he was resolved to make him a 
|>resent of as a free gift. He deceived him so well hy these protesta- 
tions of friendship and obHgin^ offers, that he dismissed all hit 
troops, except 3000 men, of which he kept only 1000 about his per 
■on. He sent the rest towards Galilee, and followed Tryphcm to 
Ptolemais, relying upon the traitor's oath, that he should be put 
into possession of it. He had no sooner entered the place, than the 
gatas were shut upon him. Tonathan was immediately seized, and 
all his followers put to the sword. Troops were also detached di* 
lectly to follow and surprise the 2000 men who were upon their 
march to Galilee. They had already received advice of what had 
happened to Jonathan and his troops at the city of Ptolemais ; ancl 
havmff exhorted one another to defend themselves well, and to seH 
their lives aa dear as possible, the enemy were afraid to attack 
them. They were suffered to proceed, and arrived all safe i^ Jeru- 
salem. 

The affliction there for what bad befallen Jonathan was extreme. 
The Jews, however, did not lose courage. They chose Simon by 
universal consent for their general, &nd uimediately, by his orders, 
set themselves at work with all possible speed to complete the forti- 
fications begun by Jonathan at Jerusalem. And when advice came 
that Tryphon approached, Simon marched against him at the head 
of a fine army. 

Tryphon chd not dare to give him battle, but had again recourse 
to the same artifices which had succeeded so well with Jonathan. He 
sent to tell Simon, that he had only laid Jonathan under an arrest, 
because he owed the king 100 talents;* that if he wouH send him 
that sum, and Jonathan's two sons as hostages for their father's 
fidelity, he would cause him to be set at liberty. Though SimoB 
saw clearly that this proposal was no more than a feint, neverthe- 
less, that he might not have reason to reproach himself with being 
the occasion of his brother's death, by refusing to comply with it, 
he sent him the money and Jonathan's two chudren. The traitor, 
notwithstanding, did not release his prisoner, but returned a second 
time into Judiea, at the head of a greater army than before, with 
desi^ to put all things to fire and sword. Simon kept eo close to 
him m all his marches and countermarches, that he frustrated his 
deskrns, and obli^d him to retire. 

Tryphon, on his return mto winter-quarters in the country of 
Galaad> caused Jonathan to be put to death ; and believing after 

* Abundrecl Uioamiicl czowok 
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this that he had nohody to fear, gave orders to kill Antiochus se- 
cretly. He then caused it to be given out that be was dead of the 
stone, and at the same time declared himself king of Syria, in bis 
stead, and took possession of the crown. When Simon was inform- 
ed of his brother's death, he sent to fetch his bones, interred them 
in the sepulchre of his forefathers at Modis, and erected a magnifi- 
cent monument to his memory. 

A. M. 3861. Tryphon passionately desired to be acknow- 

Ant. J. c. 143. lodged by the Romans.* His usurpation was so 
unsteady without this, that he perceived plainly this whs ab^lutely 
necessary to his support. He sent them a magnificent Embassy, 
with a golden statue of Victory of 10,000 pieces of gold in weight. 
He was cheated by the Romans. They accepted the statue, and 
caused the name of AntiAchus, whom he had assassinated, to be in- 
serted in the inscription, as if it had come from him. 

t The ambassadors sent by Simon to Rome were received there 
much more honourably, and all the treaties made with his prede- 
cessors were renewed with him. 

Demetrius in the mean time amused himself with diversions at 
Laodicea4 and abandoned himself to the most infamous debauches, 
without becoming more wise from adversity, and without so much 
as seeming to have the least sense of his misfortunes. As Tryphon - 
had given the Jews just reason to oppose him and his party, Simon 
sent a crown of ^old to Demetrius, and ambassaiftrs to treat with 
him. They obtained from that prince a confirmation of the hi^h- 
priesthood and sovereignty to Simon, exemption from all kindof 
tributes and imposts, with a general amnesty for all past acts of 
hostility; upon condition that the Jews should join. him against 
Tryphon. 

A. M. 3863. Bemetrius at length recovered a little from his 

Ant. J. c. 141. lethargy upon the arrival of deputies from the 
East,} who came to invite him thither. The Parthians, havinff 
overrun almost the whole East, and subjected all the countries of 
Asia between the Indus and Euphrates, the inhabitants of those 
countries who were descended from the Macedonians, not beiujg 
able to endure that usurpation, and the haughty insolence of their 
new masters, were extremely urgent with Demetrius, by repeated 
embassies, to come and put himself at their head; assured him of a 
general insurrection against the Parthians; and promised to supply 
him with a sufficient number of troops to expel those usurpers, and 
recover all the provinces of the East. Full of these hopes, he at 
length undertook that expedition, and passed the Euphrates, leaving 
Tryphon in possession of the greatest part of Syria. He conceivea 

• Diod. Legat xxxi. 1 1 Macctto. jUv. 16-40. t Diod. in Excerpt. Vales, p. 

353. 1 Maccab. ziii. 34-42. and ziv. 38-41. Joeepb. AnUq. 1. xiiL c 11. ^Jus- 

tin. 1. zxxvi. c. 1. 1. xxxviiL c 9. 1. xli. c. 5 and 6. 1 Maccab. xiv. 1—49. Joseph. 
Antiq. 1. xill. c 9— 13. Orosius, L v. c 4. Diod. iu£zcerpt. Vales, p. 350. AppiaiLin 
0yr. p. 13i. 
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that, having once made himself master of the East, with that in 
crease of power he should he in a better condition to reduce that 
rebel at his return. 

As soon as he appeared in the East, the Elymcans, Persians, and 
Bactrians, declared in his favour ; and with their aid he defeated 
the Parthians in several en^gements, but at length, imder pre- 
tence of treating with him, they firot him into an ambuscade, where 
he was made prisoner, and his whole army cut in pieces. By this 
blow the empire of the Parthians took such firm footing, that it 
supported itself for many ages afterwards, and became the terror of 
all its neighbours, so as to be considered equal even to the Romans 
themselves, as to power in the field and reputation for military ex- 
ploits. 

The king who then reigned over the Parthians was Mithridates, 
B^n of Phapatius, a vaUant and wise prince. We have seen in 
what manner Arsaces founded this empire, and his son Arsaces II. 
established and confirmed it, by a treaty of peace with Antiochiw 
the Great. Priapatius was the son of the second Arsaces, and suc- 
ceeded him ; he was called t^so Arsaces, which became the commoo 
name of all the princes of this race. After having reigned fit\een 
years, he left the crown at his death to his eldest son Phraates, and 
he to Mithridates his brother, in preference to his own children,^ 
because he had djgeovered more merit and capacity in him for the 
government of the people ;- convinced that a kmg, when it is in liia 
own power, ought to be more attentive to the good of the state than 
the advancement of his own family; and to forget, in some measure, 
that he is a father, to remember solely that he is a king. This 
Mithridates waa that king of the Parthians, into whose hands De- 
metrius had fallen. 

That prince after having subdued the Medes, Eljnnseans, Per- 
sians, and Bactrians, extended his conquests even into India, 
beyond the bounds of Alexander's; and when he had defeated 
Demetrius, subjected also Babylonia and Mesopotamia ; so that his 
empire was bounded at that time by the Euphrates on the west, and 
the Ganges on the east. 

He carried Demetrius his prisoner into all the provinces that still 
adhered to the king of Syria, with the view of inducing them to 
submit to him, by showing them the person they had looked upon as 
their dehverer, reduced to so low and shameful a condition. After 
that, he treated him as a king, sent him into Hyrcania, which was 
assigned him for his place of residence, and gave him his daughter 
Rhodoguna in marriag^e. However, he was always regarded as a 
prisoner of war, though in other respects he had all the liberty that 
could be granted him in that condition. His son Phraates, who 
succeeded him, treated him in the same manner. 

* Non multd pdst decesEdt. multb filiia relictis ; qaibus praeteritls, fratri potisBitaiam 
Mithridati. insigiiis virtutia vlio, reUquit imperium : ploB regio qu&m patdo deberi dobuhI 
latiu, pociaaque pattis qu&ni Uberia coniotoDdum. Ju»tin> 
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It is observed particularly of this Mithridates, that having sub- 
jected several different nations, he took from each of them whatever 
was best in their laws and customs, and out of them composed an 
excellent body of laws and maxims of state, for the government of 
his empire. This was making a glorious use of his victories ; by so 
much the more laudable, as it is unconmion and almost unheard of, 
for a victor to be more intent upon gaining improvement from the 
wise customs of conquered nations, than upon enriching himself out 
of their spoils. It was by this means that Mithridates established 
the empire of the Parthians upon solid foundations, gave it a firm 
consistency, effectuaUy attached the conquered provinces to it, and 
united them into one monarchy, which subsisted many ages without 
change or revolution, notwithstanding the diversity of nations of 
which it was composed. He may be looked upon as the Numa of 
the Parthians, who taught that warlike nation to temper a savage^ 
valour with discipline, and to blend the wise authority of laws with 
the blind force of arms. 

At this time happened a considerable change in the affairs of the 
Jewish nation. They had contended lodg with incredible efforts 
against the kings of Syria, not only for the defence of their liberty, 
but the preservation of their religion. They thought it incumbent 
on them to take advantage of the favourable opportunity of the 
king of Syria's captivity, and of the civil wars with which that em- 
pire was continually torn, to secure both the one and the other. In 
a general assembly of the priests, the elders, and the whole people 
of Jerusalem, Simon was chosen general ^to whose family they had 
most essential obligations, and they i^ave him the government with 
the title of sovereign, as well as that of high-priest : and declared 
this double power, civil and sacerdotal, hereditary in his family. 
These two titles had been conferred on him by Demetrius, but 
limited to his person. After his death, both dignities descended 
jointly to his posterity; and continued united for many generations. 
A. M. 3864. When queen Cleopatra saw her husband taken 

Ant. J. c. 140. and kept prisoner by the Parthians, she shut her- 

self up with her children in Seleucia, where many of Tryphon's 
soldiers came over to her pafty. That man, who was naturally 
brutal and cruel, had industriously concealed those defects under 
appearances of lenity and goodness, as long as he beUeved it neces- 
sary to please the people, in order to be successful in his ambitious 
designs. When he saw himself m possession of the crown, he 
quitted an assumed character that laid him under too much con- 
straint, and gave himself up entirely to his bad inclinations.^ Many 
therefore abandoned him, and came over in no inconsiderable num- 
bers to Cleopatra. These desertions did not, however, sufficiently 
augment her party to put her ipto a conditi9n to support herself. 
She was also afraid, lest the people of Seleucia should choose ra- 
ther to give her up to Tryplion, thansupport a siege out of affection 
for her person. She therefore sent proposals to ./Gitiochus Sidete% 
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Demetrius'8 brother, for uniting their forces; and promised on that con 
dition to marry him, and procure him the crown. For when she wan 
informed that Demetrius had married Rhodoguna, she was so much 
enraged, that she no longer observed any measures, and resolved to 
seek support in a new marriage. Her children were yet too young 
to support the weight of a tottering crown, and she was not of a 
character to pay much regard to their rights. As Antiochus, there- 
fore, was the next heir to the crown after them, she fixed upon him, 
and took him for her husband. 

This Antiochus was the second son of Demetrius Soter, and had 
been sent to C nidus with his brother Demetrius, during the war 
between their father and Alexander Bala, to secure them against 
the revolutions he apprehended, and which actually happened, as has 
been said before. Having accepted Cleopatra's offers, he assumed 
the title of king of Syria. 

He wrote a letter to Simon,* wherein he complained of Try- 
phon's unjust usurpation, for which he promised to take speedy 
vengeance. To engage him in his interests, he made him great 
concessions, and gave him hopes of much greater when he should 
ascend the throne. 
A. M 38G5. And in fact, in the beginning of the following 

Ant. J. c. 139. ye:ir, he made a descent into Syria with an army 
of forei'Tn troops, which he had taken into his pay in Greece, Asia 
Mi:i ••, nd the islands; and after having espoused Cleopatra, and 
j cine J wliat troops she had with his own, he took the field, and 
marched against Tryphon. The greatest part of that usurper's 
troops, weary of his* tyranny, abandoned him, and came over to 
the army of Antiochus, which amounted at that time to 120,000 
foot and 8000 horse. 

Tryphon could not make head against him, and retired to Dora, 
a city in the neighbourhood of Ptolemais in Phoenicia. Antiochus 
besieged him there by sea and land with all his forces. The place 
could not hold out long against so powerful- an army. Tryphon 
escaped by sea to Orthosia, another maritime city of Phoenicia, and 
from thence proceeding to Apamea, where he was born, he was 
there taken and put to death. Adliochus thus terminated the 
usurpation, and ascended hi^ father's throne, which he possessed 
nine years. His passion for hunting occasioned his being called 
Sideles, or « the hunter," from the word " Zidah," which has the 
same signification in the Syriac language. 

Simon, established in the government of Judaea by the general 
consent of the nation, thought it necessary to send ambassadors to 
Rome, in order to his being acknowledged under that title, and to 
renew the ancient treaties. They were very well received, and 
obtained all they desired. The senate, in consequence, caused the 
consul Piso to write to Ptolemy king of Egypt, Attalus king of 

• Haccab. xv. 1-41. xvi. 1—10. Joseidi. Antiq. I. ziiL c 13 & 13. 
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Per^amus, Ariarathes king of Cappadocia, Demetrios* king of 
Syna, Mithridates king of the Parthians, and to all the states of 
Greece, Asia Minor, and the islands, with whom the Romans were 
in alliance, to notify to them, that the Jews were their friends and 
allies, and that consequently they should not undertake any thing 
to their prejudice. 

As Antiochus had granted Simon so advantageous an alliance 
solely from the necessity of his present circumstances, and contrary 
to the interests of the state, as well as to^the policy of his prede- 
cessors, the letter from the Romans did not prevent him from de- 
claring against Simon, notwithstanding all the magnificent promises 
he had made him, and from sending troops into Judaea, under the 
command of Cendeti^seus, who was overthrown in a battle by Judas 
and John, the sons of Simon. 

A. M. 3868. Physcon had reigned seven years in Egypt.-f 

Ant J. c. 13a History relates nothing of him, during aff that 
time, but monstrous vices and detestable cruelties. Never was 
there a prince so abandoned to excesses, and at the same time as 
cruel and sanguinary. All the rest of his cdnduct was as contempti- 
ble as his vices were enormous ; for he both said and acled in pub- 
lic the extravagances of an infant, by which he drew upon himself 
both the contempt and abhorrence of his subjects. Without Hierax, 
his first minister, he had infallibly been dethroned. This Hierax 
was a native of Antioch, and was the same to whom, in the reign 
of Alexander Bala, the government of that city had been given m 
conjunction with Diodotus, afterwards sumamed Tryphon. After ' 
the revolution which happened in Syria, he retired into Egypt, en- 
tered into the service of Ptolemy Physcon,, and soon became his 
captain-general and prime minister. As he was valiant in the field 
and able in council, by causing the troops to be well paid, and 
unending the faults which his master committed, by a wise and 
equitable government, and by preventing or redressing them as 
much as possible, he had been till then so fortunate as to support 
the tranquillity of the state. 

A.M. 3868. But in the following years, whether Hiera^r 

Ant. J* c. 136. was dead, or the prudence and ability of that mi. 
nister were no longer capable of restraining the folly of this prince, 
f.he affairs of Egypt went on worse than ever. Physcon, without 
any reason, caused the greatest part of those to be put to death 
who had expressed the most zeal in procuring him the crown after 
his brother's death, and maintaining it upon his head. AtheuBBUs 
places Hierax in this number ; but without mentioning the time. 
lie also put to death, or a^ least banished, most of those who had 
3een in favour with Philometor his brothet, or had only held em- 
ployments during his reign ; and by permitting his foreign troops to 

• This letter was addreaeed to Demetrius, though prisoner amongst the Parthians, be- 
cause the Romans had neiUier aclinowledged Antiochus Sidetes nor Tryphun. 

t Justin. 1. xxzviii. c 8. Diod. in ExcerpL Valet, p. 3<il. Athen. L iv. p. 184, & L 
vi. p. 3S3. VaL Max. 1. ix. c. 1, S. 
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plunder and miirder at discretion, he terrified Alezaodria so mnch, 
that the greatest part of the inhabitants, to avoid his cruelty, thought 
it necessary to retire into foreign countries, and the city remained 
almost a desert. To supply their places, when he perceived that 
nothing remained but empty houses, he caused proclamation to be 
* made in all the neighbouring countries, that whosoever should come 
and settle there, of whatsoever nation they were, should meet with 
the ^atest encouragement and advantages. There Were consi- 
derable numbers whom this proposal suited very well: the houses 
that had been abandoned were given to them, and all the rights, 
privileges, and immunities, granted them*^ which had been enjoyed 
by the ancient inhabitants; hy this means the city was repeopled. 

As amongst those who had quitted Alexandria, there was a great 
number of grammarians, philosophers, geometricians, physicians, 
musicians, and ether masters in the liberd sciences, it happened 
from thence, that the polite arts and, sciences tegan to revive in 
Greece, Asia Minor, and the islands: in a word, in every place 
where these illustrious fugitives carried^hem. The continual wan 
between the successorc of Alexander, had almost extinguished tlie 
sciences in all those countries; and they would have been entirely lost «' 
in those times of confusion, if they had not found protection under 
the Ptolemies at Alexandria. The first, of those princes, by found- 
ing his Museum for the entertainment of the learned*, and erecting 
his fine library, had drawn about him almost all the learned men 
of Greece^ The second and third following the founder's steps in 
that respect, Alexandria became the principal city in the world 
where the liberal arts and sciences were most cultivated, whilst 
they were almost absolutely neglected every where else. Most of 
the inhabitants of that great city studied or professed some or other 
of tho^ polite arts, in which they had been instructed in their youth. 
So that when the cruelty and oppression of the tyrant, of whom I 
speak, obliged them to take refuge in foreign countries, their most 
general recourse for subsistence was to make it their business to 
teach what they knew. They opened schools for that purpose; and 
as they were pressed by necessity, they taught at a low price, whic{i 
very much increased the numbet of their disciples. By this means 
the arts and sciences began to revive, wherever they were dispersed ; 
that is to say, throughout what we call the whole East, exactly in 
the same manner as they took new birth in the West, after the 
capture of Constantinople by the Turks. 

Much about the time that strangers came in crowds to repeople 
Alexandria,* P. Scipio Africanus the younger, Sp. Mummius, and 
L. Metellus, arrived there as ambassadors from Rome. It was a 
maxim with the Romans to send frequent embassies to their .allies, 
in order to take cognizance of their affairs, and to accommodate 
their differences. It was with this view, that three of the greatest ^ 

• CIc. in Somn. Scljp. Athen. 1. ▼! pTSTS, & I. xii. d. 549/ Val. Mar-L Jur. cl. 
Dtod. Lc|^. Mxii. 
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pefsoiis in the stflte were sent at this time into Egypt. They had 
orders to ^o into Egypt, Syria, Asia, and Greece ; and to see in 
what condition the affairs of those countries were ; to examine in 
what manner the treaties made with them were observed ; and to 
remedy wbatevfr tflby should find amiss. They acquitted them- 
selves of this commission with so much equity, justice, and address ; 
and rendered such gre^t services to those to whom they were sent, 
in restoring order amongst them, and in accommodating their dif- 
ferences, that, as soon as they returned to Rome, ambassadors 
came from all parts through which they had passed, to return the 
seaate th inks for having sent amongst them persons of such extra- 
ordinary iiierit, and whose wisdom and goodness they could never 
Bufficiently admire. 

The first place they went to, according to their instructions, wae 
Alexandria. The king received them with great magnificence. 
As to themselves, they affected state so little, that at their entry, 
Scipio, who was the greatest personage of Rome, had only one 
friend with him, which was Pansetius tne philosopher, and five do- 
mestics.* Not his domestics (says an historian,) but his victories, 
^were considered: he was not esteemed for his gold or his silver, 
but for* his personal virtues and quaUties. Though during their 
whole residence at Alexandria, the king caused them to be served 
with whatever was most dehcate and exquisite, they never touched 
aby thing but the most simple and common meats ; despising all 
the rest, as serving only to enervate the mind as well as the 
body. So grreat, even at that ti»ie, were the moderation and tempe- 
rance of the Romans ; but luxury and pomp quickly assumed their 
place. 

When the ambassadors had fully viewed Alexandria, and regu- 
lated the affairs which brought them thither, they went up the Nile 
to visit Memphis and the other parts of Eg^pt. They saw with 
their own eyes, or by statements drawn up upon the spot, the in- 
finite number of cities, and the prodigious multitude of inhabitants 
contained in that kingdom ; the strength of its natural situation; 
Ihe fertility of its^ soil, and all the other advantages it enjoyed. 
They found that it wanted nothing to s render it powerful and for- 
midable, but a prince of capacity and application ; for Physcon, who 
Iheii reiffned, was nothing less than a king. Nothing was so 
wretched as the idea lie gave them of himself in all the audiences 
they had of him. Of his cruelty, luxury, barbarity, and other vices 
I have already made mention, and shall be obliged to give farther 
proofe of them in the sequel. The deformity of his body suffi- 
ciently corresponded with that of his mind:f nothing more hideous 

* Cnm per socios et extetas gentes iter fhceret, non mancipia sed victoris numerar 
hantur ; nee quantum auri et argenti, sed quantum amplitudiuia onus secum fenet aesti- 
Wbatur. Vol. Max. 

t duim cruentUs civibus, tam rldiculus Romanis fuit Erat enim et vultu deformis, et ' 
fCaturft brevis, et sagin& ventris son bomini sed oeUue sfmilis. Quam fciditaieffi, oimia 

Toxi. Til* y 
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was ever seen. His stature was of tbe smallest, and witli that he 
had a belly of so enormoys a size, that there was no man could 
embrace him in his arms. This largeness of his belly occasioned 
his being called by the nick-name of Physcon, Upon this wretched 
person he wore so transparent a stuff, that all his deformity might 
oe seen through it. He never appeared in public but in a chariot, 
not being able to carry the load of flesh, which was the fruit of his 
mtemperance, unless when he walked with Scipio. So that the 
latter, turning towards t'anstius, told him in his ear, smiling, *< The 
Alexandrians are obliged to us for seeing their king walk on foot." 

We must confess, to the reproach of royalty, that most of the 
kings of whom we now speak, dishonoured not-only the throne, 
but even human nature itself, by the most horrid vices. It is dread- 
ful to see, in that long list of kings whose history we have related, 
how few there are who deserve that name. What comparison is 
there between those monsters of dissoluteness and cruelty, and 
Scipio Africanus, one of the three Roman ambassadors, who was 
a prodigy of wisdom and virtue, as far as they could be found amongst 
the Pagans? Justin accordingly says of him, that whilst he vjsited 
and considered with curiosity the rarities of Alexandria, he was 
himself a sight to the whole city. Dvm inspicU urbeniy ipse speC' 
iaculo AlexandrmUfitit, 
A. M. 38fi6. Attalus, king of Pergamus,* died about the time 

Ant. J. c. 138. of which we now speak. His nephew, who bore 
the same name, and was also called Philometor, succeeded him. 
As the latter was very young when his father Eumenes died, he 
had been under the tuition of his uncle, to whom the crown was 
also lefl by the will of Eumenes. Attalus gave his nephew the 
best education he could, and at his death bequeathed the throne to 
him, though he had sons of his own ; a proceeding as rare as it was 
laudable ; most princes thinking no less of transferring their crowns 
to their posterity, than of preserving them to themselves during 
their lives. 

This prince's death was a misfortune to the kingdom of Perga- 
mus. Philometor governed it in the most extravagant and perni- 
cious manner. He was scarce upon the throne before he stained 
it with the blood of his nearest relations, and*the best friends of his 
famOy. He caused almost all who had served his father and uncle 
with extreme fidehty, to be murdered, under pretence that some 
of them had killed his mother Stratonice, who died of disease in 
a very advanced age, and others his wife Berenice, who died of an 
incurable distemper, with which she had been seized very naturally. 

■ubtilitas perlucidae vesUs augebat, prorsus quasi astu inspirienda pnebaentur, qvm 
omni studio occultanda pudibundo viro etant. Justin. I. viii. c. 8. 

Athenaeussays, vpohu fjiUicron Trt^oc ti/MiM SxTTtajrat— Which the interpreter 
translates, Pedibus iue nunquam ex regid prodibat, sedperpetuo Seipione subnixus; in- 
stead of niftpfoptfr Seipioitcvn, 

* Justin, i. zxjcvi c 4. Strab. L xiii. p. 624. Plut. in Demet. p. 807. Diod. in Ex- 
Mipt. ValefL p. 370. 
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. ile put others also to death upon susmcioiur entirely frivoloas; and 
with them, their wives, chilch'en, and whole famiUes. He caused 
these executions to be committed by foreign troops, whom he had 
expressly sent for from the most savage and cruel nations, to make 
them the instruments of his enormous barbarity. 

After having massacred and sacrificed to his fury, in this man- 
ner, the most deserving persons of his kingdom, he ceased to show 
hino^lf abroad. He appeared no more m the city, and ate no 
longer in public. He put on old clothes, let his beard grow with- 
out taking any care of it, and did every thing which persons ac- 
cused of capital offences used to do in those days, as if he intended 
thereby to acknowledge the crimes which he had just perpetrated. 

From hence he proceeded to other species of folly. He re- 
nounced the cares of state, and retired into his garden, and en- 
gaged in digging the ground himself, and then sowed all sorts of 
venomous, as well as wholesome, herbs ; then poisoning the good 
with the juice of the bad, he sent them in that mamier as presents 
to his friends. He passed all the rest of his reign in cruel extra- 
vagances of the like nature, which, happily for his subjects, was of 
ao long duration, for it lasted only five years. 

He had taken it into his head to practise the trade of a founder, 
and formed the model of a monument of brass to be erected to his 
mother. Whilst he was at work in casting the metal, on a hot 

A. M. 3871. summer's day, he was seized with a fever, which 

Ant. J. c. 133. carried him off in seven days, and freed his subjects 
from an abominable tyrant. 

lie had made a will, by which he appointed the Roman people his 
heirs. Eudemus of Pergamus carried this will to Rome. The 

Principal article was expressed in these terms, LET THE ROMAN 
•EOPLE INHERIT ALL MY EFFECTS.* As soon as it 
was read, Tiberius Gracchus, tribune of the people, always atten- 
tive to conciliate their favour, took hold of the occasion ; and as- 
cending the tribunal, proposed a law to this effect : That all the 
ready money which should arise from the succession to this prince, 
should be distribute'd amongst the poor citizens, who should be 
sent as colonies into the country bequeathed to the Roman peo- 
ple, in order that they might have wherewithal to support them- 
selves in their new possessions, and to supply them with the tools 
and other thin^ necessary in agriculture. He added, that as to 
the cities and lands, which were under that prince's government, 
the senate had no right to pass any decree in regard to tlfem, and 
that he should leave the disposal of them to the people ; which ex- 
tremely offended the senate. That tribune was killed some tnnaU 
time after. 

* Flut in Gracch Flor. 1. H. c. 2a JiutSn. 1. xxxvi. c. 4. and xxxrii. c. 1. Yell. Pa- 
terc. 1. tt. e. 4. Strab. 1. jdv. p. 646. Orot. I. v. c. 8—10. Eutrop. 1. iv. VaL Max. L itt 
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A. M. 39n. Anstonicos, however, who ren[>orted himself of 

Ant. J. c. 33S. uie blood royal, was actively employed in preparing 
to take possesBioQ of Attalus's dominions. He was indeed the son 
of Bumenes, but by a courtezan. He easilv engaged the majority 
of the cities in his party, because they had been long accustomed 
to the government of kings. Some cities, through fear of the Ro- 
mans, refused at first to acknowledge him, but were compelled to it 
by force. 

A. M. 3973. As his party grew stron^r every day, the Ro 

Ant J. c. 13L m^ns sent the consul, Licinius Crassus, a^Eunst 
him. It was observed of this general, that he was so pe&ctly 
master of all the dialects of the Greek tongue, which in a maimer 
formed five different langua^, that he pronounced his decrees ac- 
cording to the particular idiom of those who pleaded before him, 
which made lum very agreeable to all the states of Asia Minor. 
All the nei^bouring prmces in alliance with the Roman people^ 
the kings ofBithynia, rontus,Cappadocia, and Paphlagonia, joined 
him with their troops. 

A. M. 3874. Notwithstanding such powerful supports, hav- 

Anljic. 130. ing engaged in a battle with disadvantage, his 

army, which ho commanded then in quality of proconsul, was de- 
feated, and himself made prisoner. He avoided the shame of being 
put into the victor's hands by a voluntarv death. His head was 
carried to Aristonicus, who caused his body to be interred at 
Sinyma. 

The consul Perpenna, who had succeeded Crassus, soon revenged 
his death. Having made all haste into Asia, he gave Aristonicus 
battle, entirely routed his army, besieged him soon after in Strato- 
nice, and at length made him prisoner. All Phrygia submitted to 
the Romans. 

A. M. 3875. He sent Aristonicus to Rome, in the fleet wMch 

Ant J. c. 12D. he loaded with Attalus's treasures. Manius Aqui- 
lius, who had lately been elected consul, was hastening to take his 

Elace, in order to put an end to this war, and deprive him of the 
onour of a triumph. He found Aristonicus set out ; and some time 
after, Perpenna, who had begun his journey, died of a disease at 
Perfiramus. Aquillus soon terminated this war, which had conti- 
nued almost four years. Lydia, Caria, the Hellespont, Phrygia, in 
a word, all that composed the kingdom of Attalus, was reduced 
into a province of the Roman empire, under the common name of 
Asia. * .^ 

The senate had decreed, that the city of Phocaea, which had de- 
clared against the Romans, as well in this last war as m that against 
Antiochus, should be destroyed. The mhabit&nts of Marseilles, 
which was a colony of PhocsBa, moved as much with the danger 
of their foimders as if the fate of their own city had been in ques- 
tion, sent deputies to Rome, to implore the clemency of the senate 
Mid people in their favour. Just as their indignation waa agaiosc 
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Phociea, they could not refuse to pardon it, in consideration of the 
ardent solicitations of a people, whom they had always held in the 
highest consideration, and who rendered themselves still more 
worthy of it, hy the tender concern and gratitude they expressed 
for their forefathers and founders. 

Pbrygia Major was granted to Mithridates Euergetes, king of 
Pontus, in reward for the aid he had given the Romans in that war. 
But after his death, they dispossessed his son, Mithridates the 
Great, of it, and declared it free. 

Ariarathes, king of Cappadocia, who died during this war, had 
left six children. Rome, to reward in the sons the services of the 
&ther, added Lycaonia and Cilicia to their dominions. They found 
in queen Laodice not the tenderness of a parent, but the cruelty of 
a step-mother. To secure all authority to herself, she poisoned five 
of her children ; and the sixth would have shared the same fate, if 
his relations had not taken him out of the murderous hands of that 
Megsera, on whose crimes the people soon took vengeance by a 
violent death. 
A. M. 3878. Manius Aquilius, at his return to Rome, receiv- 

Ant J. c. 126. ■ ed the honour of a triumph. Aristonicus, after 
having been shown there for a sight to the people, was carried to 
prison, where he was strangled. Such were the consequences of 
king Attalus's vnJl. 

Mithridates, in a letter which he wrote afterwards to Arsaces, 
king of Parthia, accuses the Romans of having forged a false will 
of Attalus*s,* in order to deprive Aristonicus, the son of Eumenes, 
of his father's kingdom, which appertamedto him of right: but it is 
on avowed enemy who charges them with this. It is more surprising 
that Horace, in one of his odes, seems to make the Roman people 
the same reproach, and to insinuate that they had attained the suc- 
cession by fraud : 

t Neque Attali . 
Ignotus hseres regiam occupavi. 

JSTor have I seized an heir unknoumy 
The Phrygian's kingdom for my own. 

However, there remains no trace in history of any secret intrigue 
or solicitation to that effect on the side of tlie Romans. 

I thought it proper to relate all the consequences of this will with- 
oat interruption. I shall now resume the thread of my history. 

* Simnlato imirfo testamento, filhun ejiu (Eumenis) Arirtmicum, quia patrium ref» 
Bum petiverat, hosdum more per triumphum duzere. Apni. Sallust. m Fragm, 
tUor.Od.xvUi. l.ii.1.5 
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SECT. V. 

InOodiin BIdetee bedegeB ^ohn Ryrcanusin Jerusalem. That city sUrf fenders by dtfii 
tuluioii. He makes war against Uie Parthians, and perisbet in it. Ptiraates, king of 
the Partbians, defeated in liis turn by the Scyiiiiane. Physcon ccmuuias horria triiel" 
ties in Egypt. A general revolt obliges tiim to quit it Cleopatra, Iiis first nHftSj fe r^ 
placed upon the throne. She implores aid of DemetrfoSf and is soon reduced Ui teave 
Egypt Physcon returns thither, and reascends the throne. By his means Zebina de> 
thrones Dmetrius, who is soon after Jellied. The kingdom is divided between Cleo- 

Sitra, the wife of Demetrius, and Zebina. The Jatter is defeated and killed. Antlochug 
rypus ascends the throne of Syria. The Aunoua Blithridatea begins lo reign in Pon- 
uuu Fhyaoon*8deatli. 

A.1L3809. Simon having been slain by treachery* with 

Ant J. c. 13& two of his sons, John, another of them, sumamed 

Hyrcanns, was proclaimed high-priest and prince of the Jews in his 
father's stead. Here ends the history of the Maccabees. 

Antiochus Sidetes, king of Syria, made all possible haste to take 
advantage which the death of Simon ^ave him, and advanced at the 
head of a powerful army to reduce Judea, and unite it to the empire 
of Syria. Hyrcanus was obliged to shut himself up in Jerusalem, 
where he sustained a long siege with incredible valour. Reduced 
at length to the last extremity for want of provisions, he caused 
proposals of peace to be made to the king. His condition was not 
unknown in the camp. Those who were about the king's person 
pressed him to take advantage of the present occasion for extermi- 
nating the Jewish nation. They represented to him (recurring to 
past ages,^ that they had been driven out of Egypt as impious 
wretc]^s, nated by the gods, and abhorred by men ; that they were 
enemies to all the rest of mankind, as they had no communication 
with any but those of their own sect, and would neither eat, drink, 
nor have any familiarity with other peopfe; that they did not adore 
the same gods ; that they had laws, customs, and a relimon entirely 
different from that of all other nations ; that therefore they well de- 
served to be treated by other nations with equal contempt, .and to 
be rendered hatred fqr hatred; and that all people ought to unite 
in extirpating them. Diodorus Siculus, as well as Josephus, says, 
that it was from the pure eflfect of the generosity and clemencv of 
Antiochus, that the Jewish nation was not entirely destroyed oa 
this occadon. 

He was wcU pleased to enter into a treaty with Hyrcanus. It 
was agreed, that the besieged should surrender their arms ; that the 
fortifications of Jerusalem should be demolished ; and that a tribute 
should be paid to the king for Joppa, and for the other cities which 
the Jews had out of Judsea : and peace was concluded upon these 
conditions. Antiochus also demanded that tlie citadel of Jerusalem 
should be rebuilt, and would have put a garrison into it ; but Hyr- 
canus would not consent to that, upon account of the miseries which 
the nation had suffered from the gaxrison of the former citadel, and 

^IBIaocakjHFi JoMpli ABtlq.LiiU.«.16. Diod.EoI08.i.p.Wl 
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chose rathevHo pay the king the sum of 500 talents,* which he de* 
manded as an equivalent. The capitulation was executed, and fat 
those articles which could not he immediately fulfilled, hostages 
were given, amongst whom was a brother of Hyrcanus. 

A. M. 3870. * Scipio Africanus the younger, having gone to 

Ant. J. c. 134.* command in Spain,f during the war with Numan- 
tia, Antiochus Sidetes sent him rich and magnificent preseAts. Sonie 
generals would have appropriate^ them to their own use. Scipio 
received them in public, sitting upon his tribunal in the view of the 
whole army, and gave orders that they should be delivered to the 
quffistor,^ to be applied in rewarding the officers and soldiers who 
should distinguish themselves in the service. By such conduct a 
generous and noble soul is known« 

A. M. 3873. Demetrius Nicator,} had been kept many years 

Ant J. c. 131. , in captivity by the Parthians in Hyrcania, where 
he wanted nothing except liberty, without wiich all else is misery 
He had made several attempts to obtain it, and to return into his 
own kingdom, but always without success. He was twice retaken 
in the midst of his flight, and punished only with beinsf carried back 
to the place of his confinement, where he was guarded with more 
cHxe, but always treated with the same magnificence. This was 
not the effect of mere goodness and clemency in the Parthians ; in« 
terest had some share in it. They had views of making themselves 
masters of the kingdom of Syria, however remote they were, and 
waited a favourable opportunity, when, under colour of going to re- 
establish Demetrius upon his throne, they might take possession of 
it for themselves. 

Antiochus Sidetes, whether apprized of this design or not, thought 
proper to prevent it, and marched against Phraates at the head of a 
formidable army. The Parthians' late usurpation of the richest and 
finest provinces of the East, which his ancestors had always pos- 

t to him 



[ from the time of Alexander, was a strong inducement 1 
ibr uniting all his forces for their expulsion. His army consisted of 
upwards of 80,000 men, well armed and disciplined. But the train 
of luxury had added to it so great a multitude of sutlers, cooks, 
pastry-cooks, confectioners, actors, musicians, and infamous women, 
that they were almost four times as many as the soldiers, for they 
were reckoned to amount to about 300,000. There may be some 
exafffferation in this account, but, if two-thirds were deducted, there 
-womd still remain a numerous train of useless mouths. The luxury 
of the camp was in proportion to the number of those that admims- 
tered to it. 'Gold and silver glittered in all parts,y even upon the 



• Five bundred thooaand enmna. f Eplt. Liv. 1. Ivfl. - 

' 1 The qosstor was the treasurer of the army. 

« Justin i. xxxvm. c 9 4b 10. 1. xzziz. c. 1. Onw. I. ▼. e. 1. Valer. Mat; L Ix. e. 1. 
AUiea. L ▼. p. 310. & L z. p. 439. 4b 1. zU. p, 940. JoMph. Antiq. ziiL c 16. Appian 
tm Syr. p. 133. 

II Aigenti««zi^(Mtantun» lit etiara gngaiU sdUtei caUsM mm ilieraiit, prooilHi- 
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boots of the private soldiers. The iostruments and utenols of thi 
kitchen were silver, as if they had been marching to a feast, and not 
to a war. 

Antiochus had great success at first. He beat Phraates in three 
battles, and retook Babylonia and Media. All the provinces of the 
Bast, which had formerly appertained to the Syrian empire, threw 
off the Parthian yoke, and submitted to him, except Parthia itself, 
where Phraates found himself reduced within the narrow bounds of 
his ancient kingdom. Hyrcanus, prince of the Jews, accompanied 
Antiochus in this expedition, and having had his share in all these 
victories, returned home laden with glory, at the end of the cam- 
paign and the year. 

A. M. 3874. The rest of the army passed the winter in the 

Ant J. c. 130. East. The prodigious number of the troops, in- 
cluding the train before mentioned, obliged them to separate, and 
to remove so far from each other, that they could not easily rejoin 
and form one body in case of an attack. The inhabitants, whom 
they plundered extremely in their quarters, to be revenged upon 
them, and to get rid of troublesome guests, whom nothing could sa- 
tisfy, conspired with the Parthians to massacre them all m one day 
in their quarters, without giving them time to assemble ; which was 
accordingly executed. Antiochus, who had kept a "body of troops 
always about his person, marched to assist the quarters nearest him, 
but was overpowered by numbers, and perished himself. All the 
rest of the army were either massacred in their quarters the same 
day, or made prisoners ; so that out of so great a multitude, scarce 
any escaped to carry the sad news of this slaughter into Syria. 

It occasioned great grief and consternation there. The death 
of Antiochus, a prince estimable for many excellent quahties, was 
particularly lamented. Plutarch* relates a saying of his very much 
to his honour. One day, having lost himself a-hunting, and beinff 
alone, he retired into the cottage of some poor people, who received 
him in the best manner they could,^ without knowing hjm. At sup^ 
per, having liimself turned the conversation upon the person and 
conduct of the king, they said, that he was in every thing else a 
good prince, but that his too ^reat passion for hunting made him 
neglect the affairs of his kingdom, and repose too much confidence 
in hid courtiers, whose actions did not always correspond with the 
goodness of his intentions. Antiochus made no answer at that 
time. The next day, upon the arrival of his train at the cottage, 
he was known. He repeated to his officers what had passed the 
evening before, and told them by way of reproach. Since I have 
taken you into my service^ I have not heard the truth concerning my- 
self till yesterday, 

Phraates, thrice beaten by Antiochus, had at last released De 

rantque materiaiDi cujui amore popuK ferro dimicant Culinanim qaoqve aigentea tn 
■irumema fuere, quasi ad epiUas non ad beUft pergerent. Juitm. 
* nut. in Apopbtbegni. p. 284. 
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metnuB, and sent him back into Syria with a body of troops, in 
Hopes that his return would occasion such troubles as would com- 
pel Antiochus to follow him. But afler the massacre, he detached 
a party of horse to retake him. Demetrius, who apprehended a 
countermand of that nature, had marched with so much diligence, 
that he had already passed the Euphrates before that party arrived 
upon the frontier. In this manner he recovered his dominions, and 
made great rejoicings wpon that occasion ; whilst all the rest of Sy- 
ria were in tears, deploring the loss of the army, in which few fami- 
lies had not some near relation. 

Phi-aates caused the body of Antiochus to be sought for amongst 
the dead, and put into a coffin of silver. He sent it into Syria to 
be honourably interred with his ancestors ; and having foimd one of 
his daughters amongst the captives, he was struck with her beauty, 
and married her. 

Antiochus being dead,* Hyrcanus took advantage of the troubles 
and divisions which happened throughout the whole empire of Sy- 
ria, to extend his dominions, by making himself master of many 
places in Syria, Phcenicia, and Arabia, which lay commodiously for 
him. He laboured also at the same time to render himself absolute 
and independent. He succeeded so well, that from thenceforth 
neither himself nor any of his descendants were dependant in the 
least upon the kings of Syria. They threw off entirely the yoke of 
subjection, and evien that of homage. 

A. M. 3875. Phraates,t flushed with his great successes and 

Ant. J. c. 129. the victory he had gained, designed to carry the 

war into Syria, in revenge for Antiochus's invasion of his dominions. 
But, whDst he was malung his preparations for that expedition, an 
unexpected war broke out with the Scythians, who found him em- 
ployment enough at home, to remove all thoughts of disquieting 
others abroad. Finding himself vigorously pressed by Antiochus, 
as we have seen, he had demanded aid of that people. When they 
arrived, the affair was terminated ; and having no farther occasion 
for them, he would not give them the sums he had engaged to pay 
them. The Scythians immediately turned their arms against Mm 
self, to avenge themselves for the injustice he had done them. 

It was a great error in this prince to have disgusted so powerful 
a nation by a mean and sordid avarice ; and he committed a second, 
no less considerable in the war itself. To strengthen himself against 
that nation, he sought aid from a people to whom he had made 
himself more hateful than to the Scythians themselves; these were 
the Greek foreign troops, who had been in the pay of Antiochus in 
the last war against him, and had been made prisoners. Phraates 
thought proper to incorporate them into his own troops ; believin^r 
that he should considerably reinforce them by that means. But ' 

•JbM|ili.AQda.LittLe.n. Btnib.l,siii p.7QL Itwila L llinl. cL fliada 
l.zzzlz.e. L 41.iltt.«.ifta. 
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when they saw themselves with arms in their hands, they were re* 
solved to be revenged for the injuries and ill-treatment they had 
suffered during their captivity ; and as soon as the armies engaged, 
they went over to the enemy, and ffave such a turn to the battle, 
whilst the victory was in suspense, that Phraates was defeated, with 
a great slaughter of his troops. He perished himself in the pursuit, 
and almost ms whole army. The Scythians and Greeks contented 
themselves with plundering the country, and then retired to their 
several homes. 

When they were gone, Artaban, Phraates's uncle, caused him- 
self to be crowned king of tlie Parthians. He was killed some days 
af^er in a battle with the Thograrians, another Scythian nation. 
Mithridates was his successor, who for lus glorious actions was sur- 
named the Great. 
A. BL 3974. Durmg all these revolutions in the Syrian and 

Ant J. c. 130. Parthian empires,* Ptolemy Physcon did not alter 

his conduct in Egypt. I have alreadjr observed, that on his marriage 
with hispister Cleopatra, who was his brother's widow, he had kil- 
ed in her arms the son she had by his brother, on the very day of 
their nuptials. Afterwards, having taken a disgust for the mother, 
he fell passionately in love with one of her daughters by Philometor, 
called also Cleopatra. He began by violating her, and then mar- 
ried her, after turning away her mother. 

He soon made himself hated also by the new inhabitants of Alex- 
andria, whom he had drawn thither to repeople it, and supply the 
places of those whom his former cruelties had obli^d to abandon 
tlieir country. To put them out of a condition to do him hurt, he 
resolved to have the throats cut of all the young people in the city, 
in whom its whole force consisted. For that purpose, he caused 
them to be invested one day by his foreign troops in the place where 
the exercises were performed, when the assembly there was most 
numerous, and put them all to the sword. The whole people ran 
in a fury^to set fire to the palace, and to bum him in it : but he had 
quitted it before they arriyed there, and made his escape intx> Cy- 
prus, with his wife Cleopatra, and his son Memphitis. Upon his 
arrival there, he was informed that the people of Alexandria had 
put the government into the hands of Cleopatra, whom he had re- 
pudiated. He immediately raised troops to make war upon the new 
queen and her adherents. 
A. M. 3975. But first apprehending that the Alexandrians 

Ant J. c. m. would make his son kinff, to whom he had given 
the government of Cyrenaica; he caused mm to come to him, and 
put hire to death as soon as he arrived, only to prevent a pretended 
danger, which had no foundation but in his falsely-alarmed imii^ 
nation. That barbarity enraged every body the more against him* 
' They pulled down and dashed to pieces all his statues in Alexaxw 

. ♦ Justin. 1. xxxviii. c. 8, 9. xxxix. c. 1. Val. Max. I. Ix. c 2—7. Oroe. 1. w. c. IflL 
EiiU. liv. 1. Ux. U. Diod. in Excerpt Vales, p. 374-376. Joseph. Antiq. L zjil. ff, 17 
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Mk^ tie believed that Cleopatra, whom he had repudiated, had 
induced the people to this action; and to he revenged of her, order- 
ed the throat of Memphitis to be cut, a young prince whom he had 
by her, of great beauty and hopes. He afterwards caused the body 
to be cut in pieces, and put into a chest, with the head entire, that 
it might be known, and sent it by one of his guards to Alexandria, 
with orders to wait till the birth-day of that princess, which was 
approaching, and was to be celebrated with great magnificence, 
and then to present it to her. His orders were obeyed The chest 
was delivered to her in the midst of the rejoicinffs of the feast, 
V hich were immediately changed into mourning and lamentations. 
The horror cannot be expressed which the view of that si^d object 
excited against the tyrant, whose monstrous barbarity had perpe- 
trated so unnatural and unlieard-of a crime. The abominable pre- 
sent was exposed to the view of the public, with whom it had the 
same efiect as with the court, who had first seen that sad spectacle. 
The people ran to arms ; and nothing was thought of, but how to 
prevent that monster from ever re-ascending the throne. An arniy 
was formed, and the command of it given to Marsyas, whom the 
queen had appointed general, and aU the necessary precautions 
were taken for the defence of the country. 
A. M. 3876. Ptolemy Physcon having raised an army on his 

Ajat J. c. 128. gi^e, gave the command of it to Hegelochus, and 
sent him against the Alexandrians. A battle was fought and gain- 
ed by Hegelochus. He even took Marsyas prisoner, and sent him 
loaded with chains to Physcon. It was expected that so bloody a 
tj^-ant would have put him to death in the most exquisite torments; 
but the contrary happened. He gave him his pardon, and set him 
at liberty. For finding by experience, that his cruelties only drew 
misfortunes upon him, lie began to abate in them, and was for doing 
himself honour by his lenity. Cleopatra, reduced to great extremi- 
ties by the loss of her army, which was almost entirely Cut to pieces 
in the pursuit, sent to demand aid of Demetrius, king of Syria, who 
had married her eldest daughter by Philometor, and promised him 
the crown of Egypt for his reward. Demetrius, without hesitation, 
accepted that proposal, marched with all his troops, and laid siege 
to Pelusium. 

That prince was no less hated by the Syrians for his haughtiness, 
tyranny, and excesses, than Physcon by the Egyptians. When 
they saw him at a distance and employed in the siege of Pelusium, 
they took up arms. The people of Antioch began, arid after them 
those of Apamea ; many other cities of Syria followed their exam- 
ple, and jomed with them. Demetrius was obliged to leave Egypt, 
in order to reduce his own subjects to obedience. Cleopatra, desti- 
tute of the aid she expected front him, embarked with all her trea- 
sures, and took refuge with her daughter Cleopatra, queen of Syria. 
This Cleopatra, the daughter, had been first married to Alexan- 
der Bala, and afterwards to Demetrius, in the life-time of her father 
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PhQometor. But Demetrius, having been taken prisoner by tbt 
Parthians, and detained amongst them, she had married Antiochus 
Sidetes, Demetrius's brother. After the death of Sidetes, she re- 
turned to Demetrius, her first husband, who beinsr set at liberty by 
the Parthians, had repossessed himself of Syria: she kept her court 
at Ptolemais, where her mothez came to her. 
A. M. 3877. Physcon, as soon as Cleopatra had abandcmed 

Ant J. c. 127. Alexandria, returned thither, and reassumed the 
government. For afler the defeat of Marsyas, and the flight of 
Cleopatra, there was nobody in condition to. oppose him. After 
having employed some time in strengthening himself, to revenge 
the invasion of Demetrius, he set up against him an impostor called 
Alexander Zebina. He was the son of a broker of Alexandria. 
He gave himself out for the son of Alexander Bala, and pretended, 
in that quality, that the crown of Syria was his right. Physcon lent 
him an army to put him in possession of it. He was no sooner in 
Syria, than, witnout examining the justice of his pretensions, the 
people came in crowds to join him, out of their hatred to Demetrius. 
They cared not who was to be their king, provided they got rid of 
him. 

At length a battle decided the affair. It was fought near Damas- 
cus, in Ccele-syria. Demetrius was entirely defeated, and fled to 
Ptolemais, where his wife Cleopatra was. She, who had always at 
heart his marriage with Rhodoguna amongst the Parthians, took 
this occasion to be revenged, and caused the gates of the city to 
be shut against him. Would not one think,that in the age of which 
we now treat, there was a kind of dispute and emulation between 
the princes and princesses, who should distinguish themselves most 
by wickedness and the blackest crimes ? Demetrius was obliged to 
fly to Tyre, where he was killed. After his death, Cleopatra pre- 
served ror herself part of the kingdom: Zebina had a11 the rest; 
and, to establish himself the better, made a strict alUange with 
Hyrcanus, who, as an able statesman, took the advantage of these 
divisions to strengthen himself, and to obtain for his people the con- 
firmation of their liberty, and many other considerable advantages, 
which rendered the Jews formidable to their enemies. 

He had sent the preceding year an embassy to Rome to renew 
the treaty made with Simon his father.* The senate' received those 
ambassadors very graciously, and granted them all they demanded. 
And because Antiochus Sidetes had made war against the Jews, 
contrary to the decree of the Romans, and his alliance with Simon; 
had taken several cities ; had made them pay tribute for Gazara, 
Joppa, and some other places which he had ceded to them ; and 
had made them consent by force to a disadvantageous peace, by 
besieging the city of Jerusalem;— «pon what the ambassadors re- 
presented to the senate on these heads, they condemned all that 

• JomttL Antf^ L lUL c IX 
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Mid been done in such manner against the Jews from the time of 
Wie treaty made with Simon, and resolved that Gazara, Joppa, and 
the rest of the places taken from them, by the Syrians, or which had 
been made tributary, contrary to the tenor of that treaty, should be 
restored to them, and exempted from all homage, tribute, or other 
subjection. It was also decreed that the Syrians should make 
amends for all the losses that the Jews had sustained from them in 
contravention to the senate's regulations in the treaty concluded 
with Simon : in fine, that the kings of Syria should renounce their 
pretended right to march their troops into the territories of the Jews. 

A. M. 3879L At the time of which we speak,* incredible 

Am. J. c. 125. swarms of locusts laid Africa waste in an unheard- 

of manner. They ate up all the fruits of the earth; and after- 
wards, being carried by the wind into the sea, their dead bodies 
were thrown by the waves upon the shore, where they rotted, and 
infected the air to such a degree, that they occasioned a pestilence, 
which carried off in Libya, Cyrenaica, and some otlier parts of 
Africa, more than 800,000 souls. 

A. M. 3880. We have seen that Cleopatra had possessed her- 

Ant. J. c. 124. self of part of the kingdom of Syria,t at the death 
of Demetrius Nicator, her husband. He left two sons by that 
princess, the eldest of whom, called Seleucus, conceived hopes of 
ascending the throne of his father, and accordingly caused himself 
to be declared king. His ambitious mother was anxious to reign 
alone, and was very much offended at her son's intention to esta- 
blish himself to her prejudice. She had also reason to fear that 
he might desire to avenge his father's death, of which it was well 
known she had been the cause. She killed him with her own 
hands, by plunging a dag^r into his breast. He reigned only one 
vear. It is hardly conceivable, how a woman and a mother could 
be capable of committing such horrid excesses : but when seme 
unjust passioB takes possession of the heart, it becomes the source 
of every kind of guilt. However gentle it may appear, it is not 
for from arming itself with poniards, and from having recourse to 
poison; because, being anxious to attain its ends, it has a natural 
tendency to destroy every thing which opposes that view. 

Zebina had made himself master of part of the kingdom of Syria. 
Three of his principal officers revolted against him, and declared 
for Cleopatra. They took the city of Laodicea, and resolved to 
defend that place against him. But he found means to bring them 
to reason. They submitted, and he pardoned them with the most 
uncommon clemency and greatness of soul, and without doing them 
any hurt. This pretended prince had in reality an exceeding good 
6eart. He received all who approached him in the most afiable 
and engaging manner, so that he acquired the love of all men, and 

•Llv.Eplt.LIx. Oroi. 1. T.t 11. t Liv. £|)it L Iz JiuUa. L uzlx. c L 8 
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even of those who abhorred the unposture by which he had osarpeU 
the crown. ^ 

Mithridates Euergetes, king of Pontus, died this year ; he was 
assassinated by his own servants. His son, who succeeded him, 
was the famous Mithridates Eupator, who disputed so ]on£r the 
empire of Asia with the Romans, and supported a war of sJmost 
thirty years* duration against them. He was but twelve years of 
a^ when his father died. I shall make his history a separate ar- 
ticle. 

A. M. 3881. Cleopatra, after having killed her eldest son. 

Ant J. c. 123. believed it for her interest to make a titular king, 
under whose name she might conceal the authority which she in- 
tended to retain entirely to herself. . She well knew that a warlike 
people, accustomed to be governed by kings, would always regard 
the throne as vacant whilst filled only by a princess, and that they 
would not fail to offer it to any prince that should set up for it. She 
therefore caused her other son, Antiochus, to return from Athens 
whither she had sent him for his education, and ordered him to be 
declared king as soon as he arrived. But that was no more than 
an empty title. She ^ave him no share in the affairs of govern- 
ment ; and as that prmce was very young, being no more than 
twenty years of age, he suffered her to govern for some time with 
patience enough. To distinguish him from other princes of the 
name of Antiochus, he was generally called by the surname of 
OrypiUj* taken from his great nose. Joseplius calls him PhUome' 
tor; but that prince in his medals took the title of Epipfianes. 

A. M. 3883. Zebina having well established himself, after 

Ant. J. c. 122. the death of Depnetrius Nicator, in the possession 

of part of the Syrian empire, Physcon, who looked upon him as 
his creature, insisted upon his doiu^ him homage for it. Zebina 
refused indirect terms to comply, with that demand. ^Physcon re- 
solved to throw him down as he had set him up ; an'd having ac- 
commodated all differences with his niece Cleopatra, he sent a 
considerable army to the assistance of Grypus, and gave him his 
daughter Tryphena in marriage. Grypus, by the means of this 
aid, defeated Zebina, and obliged him to retire to Antioch. The 
latter formed a design of plundering the temple of Jupiter, to defray 
the expenses of the war. Upon its being discovered, the inhabit- 
hntB rooe, and drove him out of the city. He wandered some time 
about the coimtry from place to place, but was taken at last, and 
put to death. 

A. BL 3884. After the defeat and death of Zebina, Antio- 

Ant. J. c. m chus Grypu^, believing himself of sufficient ^^ears, 

resolved to take the government upon himself. The ambitious 

Cleopatra, who saw her power diminished, and ^andeur eclipsed 

by ihat measure, could not suffer it. To fender herself again ab 

* r^rar^ln Grotkilgnifiei a man with an aquUine non. 
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■olute mistress of the goveniinent of Syiia, she resolved to rid her- 
self of Grypus, as she had already done of his brother Seleucus, 
and to give the crown to another of her sons by Antiochus Sidetes, 
under whom, being an infant, she was in hopes of possessing the 
royal authority for many years, and of taking such measures as 
might establish her in it during her hfe. This wicked woman pre- 
pared a poisoned draught for that purpose, which she presented to 
Grypus one day as he returned very hot from some exercise. But 
that prince having been apprized of her desi^, desired her first, 
by way of respect, to drink the cup herself; and upon her obstinate 
refusal to do it, havmg called in some witnesses, he gave her to 
understaiid, that the only means she had to clear herself of the 
suspicions conceived against her, was to drink the liquor she had 
presented to him. That unliappy woman, who found herself with- 
out evasion or resource, swallowed the draught. The poison took 
effect immediately, and delivered Syria from a monster, who, by 
her unheard-of crimes, had been so long the scourge of the state. 
She had been the wife of three kuiffs of Syria,* and the mother of 
four. She had occasioned the deatn of two of her husbands ; and . 
as to her children, she had murdered one with her own hands, and 
would have destroyed Grypus by the poison which he made her 
drink herself. That prince afterwards applied himself with suc- 
cess to the affairs of the public, and reigned several years in peace 
and tranquillity, tiU his brother Antiochus of Cyzicum, occasioned 
the troubles we shall relate hereafter. 
A. M. 3887. Ptolemy Physcon, king of Egypt,t after having 

Ant. J. c. 117. reigned twenty -nine years from the death of his 
brother Philometor, died at last in Alexandria. No reign was ever 
more tyrannical, nor abounded more with crimes, than his. 

SECTION VI. 

Ptolemy LathTras sacceeds Physcon. War between Giyptis and his brother Antiochiui 
^Cyadcum, ftur the kingdom of Syria. Hyrcanus fortifies himself in Judea. His 
death. Aristobulus succeeds him, and assumes the title of king. He is succeeded 
by Alexander Janncus. Cleopatra drives Lathy rus out of Egypt, and^Iaces Alex- 
ander, his srounsest brother, on the throne in his stead. War between that princess 
and her scms. Death of Grypus. Ptolemy Apion leaves the kingdom of Cyrenaica 
to ttie Romans. Conthiuation of the wars in Syria and Egypt. The Syrians choose 
Tigranes king. Lathyrus Is re-established upon the throne of Egypt He dies. Alex- 
ander his nephew succeeds him. Nicomedes, king of Bithynia, makes the Roman 
people his heirs. 

A.M. 3887. Physcon at his death left three sons.{ The 

Ant. J. c. 117. firat named Apion, was a natural son, whom he 

* The three kinn of Syria who had 1>een her husbands, were Alexander Bala, Deme* 
trins Nicator,knd Antiochus Sidetes. Her four sons were Antiochus, by Alexander 
Bala ; Seleucus and Antiochus Grypus, by Demetrius ; and Antiochus the Cyzicenian, 
by Antiochus Sidetes. 

t Porphyr. in Orsc Euseb. Seal. Hieron. in Dan. ix. % Justin. I. xxxix. c 4, 5. 

Appian. in Mithrid sub. finem, et in Syr. p. 1:8. Strab. 1. xvil. p. 795. PItai. I. il. c 
^ & 1. tL c 30. Porphvr. in Grsc. Euseb. Scalig. Joseph. Antiq. L xiiL c. 18. Died. 
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had by a concubine. The two others were legitunate, and the 
children of his niece Cleopatra, whom he married, after having 
repudiated her mother. The eldest was called Lathyrus, and the 
other Alexander. 

He left the kingdom of Cyrenaica by will to Apion, and Egypt to 
his widow Cleopatra, and to whichever of his two sons she should 
think fit to choose. Cleopatra believing that Alexander would be 
the most complaisant, resolved to choose him; but the people would 
not suffer the eldest to lose his birth-right, and obliged the queen to 
recall him from Cyprus, whither she had caused him to be banished 
by bis father, and to associate him with her on the throne. Before 
she would suffer him to take possession of the throne at Memphis 
according to custom, she obliged him to repudiate his eldest sister 
Cleopatra, whom he passionately loved, and to take Selene, his 
youngest sister, for whom he had no inclination. Arrangements of 
this kind promise no very pacific reign. 

At his coronation he took the title of Soter. Some authors give 
him that of Philometor ; but the ffenerality of historians distinguish 
him by the name of Lathyrus.* However, as that was but a kind of 
nick-name, nobody dared to give it him in his own time. 

A. M. 3890. Antiochus Grypus, king of Syria, was making 

AiiL J. c. 114. preparations for invading Judaea, when a civil war 
broke out to employ him, which was fomented by Antiochus of Cyzi- 
cum, his brother by the mother's side. He was the son of Cleopa- 
tra and Autiuchus Sidetes, and born whilst Demetrius was prisoner 
anion^^t the Parthians. When Demetrius returned, and repos- 
scifsed himself of his dominions after the death of Antiochus Sidetes, 
his mother, out of regard to his safety, bad sent him to Cyzicum, a 
city situate upon the rropontis, inMysia Minor, where he was edu- 
cated by the care of a faithful eunuch named Craterus,to whom she 
had intrusted him. From thence he was called the Cyzicenian. 
Grypus, to whom he gave umbrage, wished to have him poisoned. 
His design was discovered, and the Cyzicehian was compelled to 
take up arms in his own defence, and to endeavour to make good 
his pretensions to the crown of Syna. 
A. M. 3891. Cleopatra, whom Lathyrus had been obliged to 

Ant. J. c. 1 13. repudiate, finding herself at her own disposal, mar- 
ried the Cyzicenian. She brought him an army for her dowry ,f to 
assist him against his competitor .-^Their forces by that means be- 
ing very near e(][ual,the two brothers came to a battle, in which the 
Cyzicenian having the misfortune to be defeated, retired to An- 

• AaBuffC gignifies & kind of pea, caHed in Latin ctcer, from which camt the Bomamtt 
of Cicero. Lathyrus must have had some very visible mark of this sort upon hia fkce« 
or the name would have been still more oflfensive. 

t We find in the latter editions of Justin the following words: ezerdtum Grgni solU' 
eitatum^ velut dotalem, ad maritum deducit; which lAows, that Cleopatra, havinc sac* 
eeeded hi corrupttoig part of Orypus's army, carried it to her husband. Several e&^omd 
read OffpH instead of Chryfi^ which would imply, that Cleopaua had an annjr k/ 
l^pnia. 
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tioch. He left his wife in that place, where he fancied she would 
be secure, and went himself to raise new troops for the reinforce- 
ment of his army. 

But Grypus immediately laid siege to the city, and took it. Try- 
phena, his wife, was very earnest with him to put Cleopatra his 
prisoner into her hands. Though her sister by father and mother, 
she was so excessively enraged at her for having married their ene- 
my, and giving him an army against them, that she resolved to de- 
prive her of li^. Cleopatra had taken refu^ in one of the temples 
of Antioch; a sanctuary which was held inviolable. Grypus would 
not show a complaisance for his wife, which he saw would be at- 
tended with fatal effects from the violence of her rage. He alleged 
to her the sanctity of the asylum where her sister had taken refuge ; 
and represented, that her death would neither be of use to them, nor 
of prejudice to the Cyzicenian ; that m all the civil or foreign wars, 
wherein his ancestors had been engaged, it had never been known, 
that after victory any cruelty had been exercised against the wo- 
men, especially against so near a relation j that Cleopatra was her 
sister, and his near relation:* that therefore he desired her to speak 
no more of her to him, because he could by no means consent to 
her being treated with any severities. Tryphena,t far from acqui- 
escing in his reasons, became more violent, through sentiments of 
jealousy; imagining, that it was not through compassion, but love, 
that her husband thus took the part of that unfortunate princess. 
She therefore sent soldiers into the temple, who could not tear her 
in any other manner from the altar, than by cutting oflf her bands 
with which she embraced it. Cleopatra expired, uttering a thou- 
sand curses against the parricides who were the authors of her 
death, and implored the god, in whose sight so barbarous a cruelty 
was committed, to avenge her upon them. 

However, the other Cleopatra, the common mother of the two 
sisters, did not seem to be affected at all, with either the fate of the 
one or the crime of the other. Her heart, which was solely suscep- 
tible of ambition, was so taken up with the desire of reigning, that 
she had no other thoughts than of the means of supporting herself 
in Egypt, and of retaining an absolute authority in her own hands 
during her life. To strengthen herself the better, she gave the 
kingdom of Cyprus to Alexander her youngest son, in order to draw 
fr6»m him the assistance for which she might have occasion, in case 
Lathyrus should ever dispute the authority she wcDs determined to 
keep. 
A. M. 3892. The death of Cleopatra in Syria did not long 

Ant. J. c. 112. remain unpunished. The Cyzicenian returned at 

the head of a new army to give his brother battle a second time, 

• Her flither Physcon was the uncle of Cleopatra, Grypns's mother, 
t Sed quaiiiA Grypus abnuit, tantd loror muliebri peninaci& occeudltur, rata nm nd- 
mkonluB iwc veroa wd amork eaae. JutUn. 
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deibatcd him, and took Tryphena, upon whom he inflicted the tor- 
ments which her cruelty to her sister had well deserved. 

A. M. 3803. Grypus was oblifi^ed to abandon Byria to the 

Aqu j. c. ill. victor. He retired to Aspendas in Pamphylia, 
which occasioned his being sometimes called in history the Aspen- 
dian, but returned a year afbor into Syria, and repossessed himself 
of it. The two brothers at length divided that empire between 
them. The Cyzicenian had Ccele-syria and Phcenicia, and took up 
his residence at Damascus. Grypus had all the rest, and kept his 
court at Antioch. Both equally abandoned themselves to luxury, 
and many other excesses. 

A. M. 3804. Whilst the two brothers were exhausting their 

Ant. J. c. 110. forces against one another,* or indolently dozed af- 
ter the peace in luxurious sloth and ease, John Hyrcanus was aug- 
menting his wealth and power HUid seeing that he had nothing to 
fear from them, he undertook to reduce the city of Samaria. He 
sent Aristobulus and Antigonus, two of his sons, to form the siege 
of that place. The Samaritans demanded aid of the Cyzicenian, 
king of Damascus, who marched thither at the head of an army. 
The two brothers quitted their lines, and a battle ensued, wherein 
Antiochus was defeated, and pursued as far as Scythopolis, escap- 
ing with great difficulty. 

A. M. 3895. The two brothers after this victoty returned to 

Ant. J. c. 100. the siege, and pressed the city so vi^rously, that 
it was obliged a second time to send to the Cyziceman, to sohcit 
him to come a^ain to its aid. But he had not troops enough to un- 
dertake the raisinjr of the siege ; and the same request was made to 
Lathyrus, king of Egypt, who granted 6000 men, contrary to the 
opinion of Cleopatra his mother. As Chelcias and Ananias, two 
Jews, were her favourites, ministers, and generals, both the sons of 
Onias, who built the temple of £gypt, those two ministers, who en- 
tirely governed her, influenced her in favour of their nation; and out 
of regard for them, she would not do any thing to the prejudice of 
the Jews. She was almost resolved to depose Lathyrus for having 
ensKeed in this war without her consent, and even against her will. 

Wnen the auxiliary troops of Egypt arrived, the Cyzicenian join- 
ed them with his. He was afraid, however, to attack the army 
that formed the siege, and contented himself with ravaging the 
country, by flying parties and excursions, in order to form a mver- 
sion, and to induce the enemy to raise the siege, in order to defend 
themselves at home. But seeing that the Jewish army did not 
move, and that his own was much diminished by the defeat of some 
detachments, by desertion, and other accidents, he thought it im- 
proper to expose his person by conlinning in the field with an army 
so nauch weakened, and retired to Tripoli. He left the command 
of his troops to two of his best generals, Callimander and Epicrates. 

« JoMpb. Aittit L xiii. 6 17-ia 
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The first was killed in a rash enterprise, in which his whole party 
perished with him. Epicrates, seeing no hopes of success, had no 
farther thoughts but of serving his private interest in the best man- 
ner he could in the present situation of affairs* He treated secretly 
with Hyrcanus, and for a sum of money put Scjrthopolis into his ** 
hands, with all the other places which the Syrians possessed in the 
country, without regard to his duty, honour, and reputation ; and 
all for a sum perhaps inconsiderable enouj^h. 

Samaria, destitute of all appearance or relief, was obU^d, after 
having sustained a siege for a year, to surrender at last to Hyrcanus, 
who unmediately ordered it to be demolished. The walls of the 
city, and the houses of the inhabitants, were entirely rased and laid 
level with the ground ; and, to prevent its being rebuilt, he caused 
large and deep ditches to be cut through the new plain where the 
city had stood, into which water was turned. It was not re-esta- 
blished till the time of Herod, who gave the new city, which he 
caused to be rebuilt there, the name of Sebaste* in honour of Au- 
gustus. 

Hyrcanus saw himself at that time master of all Judiea, Galilee, 
Samaria, and of many places uf>on the frontiers, and became thereby 
one of the most considerable princes of his time. None of his neigh- 
bours dared to attack hun any more, and he passed the rest of his 
days in perfect tranquilUty with regard to foreign affairs* 
A. M. 3895. ^^^ towards the close of his life he did not find 

Ant. J. c. 108. the same repose at home. The Pharisees, a vio« 
lent and rebellious sect, gave him abundance of vexation. By an 
affected profession of attachment to the law, and a severity of man- 
ners, they had acquired a reputation which gave them great sway 
amongst the people. Hjrrcanus had endeavoured, by all sorts of fa- 
vours, to engage them in his interests. Besides having been edu- 
cated amongst them, and having always professed their sect, he had 
protected and served them upon all occasions; and, to make them 
more firmly his adherents, not long before be had invited the heads 
of them to a magnificent entertainment, in which he made a speech 
to them, highly capable of affecting reasonable minds. He repre- 
sented, that it had always been his intention, as they well knew, to 
be just in bis actions towards men, and to do all things in regard to 
God that might be agreeable to him, according to the doctrine 
taught by the Pharisees : that he conjured them therefore, if they 
saw that he departed in any thing from the great end he proposed 
to himself in those two rules, that they would give him their instruc- 
tions, in order to his amending and correcting his errors. Such a 
disposition is highly laudable in princes, and in all men ; but it ought 
to be attended with prudence and discernment. 

The whole assembly applauded this discourse, and highly praised 
aim for it. One man only, named Eleazar, of a turbulent and sedi- 

• 348flirrK in Greek ilpiillw AugiMlM. 
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tions spirit, rose up, and rooke to him to this effect: << Since ye« 
desire that the truth should he told you with freedom, if you would 
prove yourself just, renounce the high-priesthood, and content your- 
self with the civil government." Hyrcanus was surprised, and asked 
him what reasons he had to give'him such counsel. £leazar re- 
plied, "that it was known from the testimony of a^d persons 
worthy of belief, that his mother was a captive, and that', as the sou 
of a stranger, he was incapable by the law of holding that office." 
If the fact had been true, Eleazar would have been in the right; 
for the law was express in that point :* but it was a false supposi 
tion, and a mere calunmy : and all who were present extremely 
blamed him for advancing it, and expressed great indignation upon 
that account. 

This adventure, however, occasioned great troubles. Hyrcanus 
was highly incensed at so insolent an attempt to defame his mother, 
and cafl in (question the purity of his birth, and, in consequence, to 
invalidate his ri^ht to the high-priesthood. Jonathan, his intimate 
friend and a zeidous Sadducee, took advantage of this opportunity 
to incepse him against the whole party, and to bring bim over to 
that of the Sadducees. 

Two powerful sects in Judsea, but directly opposite to each other 
in sentiments and interests, entirely divided the state ; that of the 
Pharisees, and that of the Sadducees. The first piqued themselves 
upon an exact observance of the law; to which they added a great 
munber of traditions, that they pretended to have received from 
their ancestors, and to which they much more strictly adhered than 
to the law itself, though oflen contrary to what the latter enjoined. 
They acknowledged the immortality of the soul, and, ir\ conse- 
quence, another iSc after this. — They affected an outside of virtue, 
regularity, and austerity, which gained them great consideration 
with the people. But under that imposing appearance they conceal- 
ed the ^eatest vices : sordid avarice ; insupportable pride ; an insa^ 
tiable thirst of honours and distinctions ; a violent desire of ruling 
alone ; an envy, that rose almost to fiiry, against all merit but their 
own ; an irreconcilable hatred for all who presumed to contradict 
them; a spirit of revenge capable of the most horrid excesses; and 
what was still more their distinguishinff characteristic, and outdid 
all the rest, a black hypocrisy, which always wore the mask of re- 
ligion. The Sadducees rejected the Pharisaical traditions with 
contempt, denied the immortality of the soul, and the resurrection 
of the body; and admitted no felicity, but that which may be enjoy- 
ed in this life. The rich, the nobility, and most of those who com- 
posed the Sanhedrim, that is to say, the Great Council of the Jews, 
m which the affairs of state and religion, were determined, were of 
this latter sect. 

Jonathan, therefore, to bring^ver Hyrcanus to his party, insmn- 

»LeY.zii.l5 
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ated to him, that what had passed was not the mere sujrgrestion of 
Eleazar, but a trick concerted by the whole cabal, of which Eleazar 
had only been the tool; and that, in order to convince himself of 
the truth of this assertion, he had only to consult them upon the 

Sunishment which the calumniator deserved ; that he would find, if 
e thought fit to make the experiment, by their conduct in favour 
of the criminal, that they were all of them his accomplices. Hyr- 
canos foUowed his advice, and consulted the chief men among the 
Pharisees upon the punishment due to the person who had so grossly 
defamed the prince and high-priest of his people, expecting that 
they would undoubtedly condemn him to die. But their answer 
was, that calumny was not a capital crime ; and that all the punish* 
nent he deserved, was to be scoui^^ed and imprisoned. So much 
lenity in so heinous a case, made Hyrcanus believe all that Jona- 
than had insinuated; and he became the mortal enemy of the whole 
sect of the Pharisees. He prohibited, by a decree, the observation 
•f the regulations founded upon their pretended tradition; inflicted 
penalties upon such as disobeyed that ordmance ; and abandoned 
their partjr entirely, to throw himself into that of the Sadducees, 
their enemies. 
A. M. 3897. Hyrcanus did not long survive this storm ; he 

Ant. J. o. 107. died the year following, after having .been hi^>- 
priest and prince of the Jews twenty-nine years. 

Not to interrupt the history of other kingdoms, I shall reserve 
the greatest part of what regards the successors of Hyrcanus for 
the article in which I shall treat the hbtory of the Jews separately. 
We have seen that Ptolemy Iiathyrus had sent an army int^ 
Palestine to aid Samaria,* contra^ to the advice of his mother, and 
notwithstanding her opposition. She carried her resentmeat of this 
and some other similar encroachments upon her authority so far, 
that she took his wife Selene from him, by whom he had already 
had two 8ons,f and obliged him to quit Egypt. The method which 
she devised to effect her purpose was this. She procured some of 
her favourite eunuchs to be wounded, and then produced them in 
an assembly of the people of Alexandria. She caused it to be re- 
ported, that they had been used thus barbarously by her son La« 
thyrus, for having endeavoured to defend her against his violence 
and inflamed the people so much by this black fiction, which con- 
vinced them that he had designed to kill her, that tliey immediately 
rose universally against Lathyrus, and would have torn bun in 
pieces, if he had not escaped firom the port in a ship, which set sail 
as soon as he got on board. Cleopatra sent immediately sftuT for 
Alexander, her youn^st son, to whom she had given the kingdom 
of Cyprus, and made him kin? of Egypt in his brother's stead, whom 
she obliged to content himseu'with the kingdom of Cyprus, which 
the other quitted. 

•JMliB.LxizviU.6.4. tThoienroionfdiedbeflirahiB. 
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" A. M. 3809. Alexander,* king of the Jews^ after haying pot 

Ant J. o. 105. the internal affairs of his kingdom in good order, 
inarched against the people of Ptolemais, beat them, and obliged 
^thern to shut themselves up within their walls, where he besieged 
them. They sent to demand aid of Lathyrus, who went thither in 
person. But the besiesfed changing their sentiments, from the ap- 
prehension of having him for their master, Lathyrus dissembled lus 
resentment for the present. He was upon the point of concluding 
a treaty with Alexander, when he was apprized that the latter was 
negotiating secretly with Cleopatra, to engage her to join him with 
aUner forces in order to drive him out of Palestine. Lathyrus 
became his declared enemy, and resolved to do him all the injury 
in his power. 

A. M. 3900. ^1^6 Q®^^ 7^^^ ^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^1 to carry his reso- 

Ant J. G. 104. lution into* effect. He divided his army into two 
bodies, and detached one of them under the command of one of big 
generals, to form the siege of Ptolemais, with which place he had 
reason to be dissatisfied; and with the other marched in persoa 
against Alexander. The inhabitants of Graza had supplied Lathy- 
rus with a considerable number of troojps. A bloody battle was 
fought between them upon the banks of the Jordan. Alexander 
lost 30,000 men, without including the prisoners taken by Lathyrus 
after the victory. 

A most cruel and horrid action is related to have been committed 
by Lathyrus upon this occasion. The same evening that he gained 
this battle, in ^ing to take up his'quarters in the neighbouring vil- 
lages, he found them full of women and children, and caused them 
all to be put to the sword, and their bodies to be cut in pieces and 
put into caldrons to be cooked, as if he intended to make his army 
0up upon them. His design was to have it believed that his troops 
ate human flesh, to spread the neater terror throughout the coun- 
try. Could one believe such a oarbarity possible, or that any man 
should ever conceive so wild a thought? Josephus reports this fact 
upon the authority of Strabo, and another author. 

Latlnrrus, after the defeat of Alexander, not having any eneniy 
in the neld, ravaged and laid waste all the flat country. Without 
the succours brought by Cleopatra the following year, Alexander 
would have been undone ; for after so considerable a loss, it was 
impossible for him to retrieve his affairs, and make head against his 
enemy. 
A. M. 3901. That princess saw plainly, that if Lathyrus made 

Am. J. o. 103. himself master of Judaea and Phcenicia, he would 
be in a condition to enter Egypt, and to dethrone her ; and that it 
was necessary to put a stop to his progress. For that purpose she 
raised an army, and gave t)ie command of it to Chelcias and Ana- 
nias, the two Jews of whom we have spoken before. She fitted 

* Jonph. Antlq, I. ziiL c 99, 21. 
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wat a fleet at tlie same time, to transport her troops ; and embark- 
ing with them herself, landed in PhoBnicia.* She carried with her 
a great sum of money, and her richest jewels. In order to secure 
them in case of accident, she chose the isle of Cos for their repo 
fiitory, and sent thither at the same time her grandson Alexander, 
the son of him who reigned jointly with her. When Mithridatea 
made himself master of that island, and of the treasures laid up 
there, he took that youn^ prince under his care, and gave him an 
education suitable to his birth. Alexander withdrew by stealth 
from Mithridates, some tune after, and took refuge with SyJla, who 
received him well, took him into his protection, carried him to Rome, 
and at length set him upon the throne of Egypt, as w^ shall see in 
the sequel. 

The arrival of Cleopatra made Lathyrus immediately raise the 
«ege of Ptolemais, which he had continued till then. He retu-ed 
into Ccele-syria. She detached Chelcias with part of her army 
to pursue him, and with the other, conunanded by Ananias, formed 
the siege of Ptolemais herself. Chelcias, who commanded the first 
detachment, having been killed in the expedition, his death put a 
stop to every thing. Lathyrus, to take advantage of the disorder 

A. M. 3903L occasioned by that loss, threw mmself with all his 

Ant J. c. 102. forces into Egypt, in hopes of finding it without 
defence in the absence of his mother, who had carried her best 
troops into Phoenicia. He was mistaken. The. troops Cleopatra 
had lefl there, made head tOl the arrival of those she detached to 
reinforce them from Phoenicia, upon receiving advice of his design. 
He was compelled to return into Palestine, and took up his winter- 
quarters in Gaza. 

Cleopatra, in the mean thne, pushed the siege of Ptolemais with 
8o much vigour, that she at last took it. As soon as she entered 
it, Alexander made her a visit, aiid brought rich presents with 
bun to recommend himself to her favour. But what conduced most 
to his success, was his hatred for her son Lathyrus, which was alone 
sufficient to assure him of a good reception. 

Some persons of Cleopatra's court pointed out to her the fair op- 
portunity she now had of making herself mistress of Judeea, and 
all Alexander's dominions, by seizing his person: they even pressed 
her to take the advantage of it, which she would have done, had 
it not been for Ananias. But he represented to her, how base and 
infamous it would be to treat an ally in that manner, who was en- 
gaged with her ip the same cause ; that it would be acting con- 
trary to honour and good faith, which are the foundations of society; 
that such a conduct would be highly prejudicial to her interests, 
and would dra^iFupon her the abhorrence of all the Jews dispersed 
throughout the world. In fine, he so effectually prevailed by his 
arguments and influence, which he employed to the utmost for the 

« Appianinllitbridat. p 188. 4t deBeL CiYU.p.414. 
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preserration of his countryman and relation, that she came Into 
bis opinion, and renewed her alliance with Alexander. Of how 
great value to princes is a wise minister, who has courage enough 
to oppose their unjust undertaJdnffs with vigour! Alexander re- 
turned to Jerusalem, where he at len^h set another good armj 
on fbot, with which he passed the Jor&n, and formed the aege of 
Gadara. 

A. M. 3003. Ptolemy Lathyrus, afler having wintered at 

Ant. j.'c.iOL Gaza, perceiving that his efforts would be ioef- 

fectiud against Palestine whilst his mother supported it, abandoned 
th|t design, and returned into Cyprus. She, on her side, retired 
also into Eflnrpt, and the coontry was deUvered from them both. . 

Being imormed,* upon her return to Alexandria, that Lathyrus 
had entered into a treaty at Damascus with Antiochus the C5yzi- 
cenian, and that with the aid which he expected from him he was 




him at the same time a considerable number of troops, and grett 
sums of money, to put him into a condition to attack his brotbei 
the Cvzicenian witn vigour. The affair succeeded as she had in- 
tended. The war was renewed between the two brothers, and the 
CjTziceman had so much employment upon his hands at home, that * 
he was in no condition to assist Lathyrus, who was thereby obliged 
to abandon his design. 

Ptolemy Alexander, his younger brother, whom she had placed 
upon the throne in conjunction with herself, shocked by the barba- 
rous cruelty with which she persecuted his brother Lathyrus, espe- 
cially in depriving him of his wife to give her to his, enemy ; and 
observing besides, that the greatest crimes cost her nothing, when 
the gratification of her ambition was concerned ; -did not believe 
himself safe near her, and resolved to abandon the throne, and re- 
tire ; preferrinfir a quiet life without fear in banishment, to reigning ' 
with so wicked and cruel a mother, with whom he was perpetually 
in danger. It was not without abundant solicitation he w|is pre- 
vailed upon to return; for the people were absolutely determined 
that she should not reign alone, though they well knew that she 
gave her son only the name of king; that since the death of Phys- 
con she had always engrossed the whole royal authority ; and that 
the real cause of Lathyrus*s disgrace, which had post him his crown 
and wife, was his having presumed to act in one instance without 
her. 
A. M. jm. The death of Antiochus Grypus happened this 

Ant J. c. 97. year. He was assassinated by Heracleon, one of 

his own vassals, after havinfi^ reigned twenty-seven years. He left 
five sons; Seleucus^the eldest, succeeded him; the four othen 

Ljaadz.e.4. 
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iioclioa nud Philip, twins i Demetrius Euch^nns^ and An* 
tiociiua Dionysius* They were all kings in their turns, or at least 
pretended to the crown- 

A. M, m»3. Ptolemy Apion* son of PhyBcon. Idng of Egypt^l 

AJit J. c. oa. . to whom Lda mtherhad given the kingdom of Cy-* J 
ftinaica, dying without itisne, left ]m kingdom to the Romans by' 
(vill ; who, instead of taking advantage of that legacy, gave tha 
cities their liberty, winch soon liBed the whole country wiili tyrautB; 
because the most powerful persons of each of those small etatea 
were for making thamselvea eovereigna of them* Lucullua, in pass- 
ifig that way against Mithridatea, remedied those disordena in Bome 

[©EUiiire ; but there waa no other means of re-establish ing peace 

ad ^00 J order, thiin by reducing the cotuitry into a province of the 
Roman empire, as was atlerw^rds done, 

Antjochus the Gyzicenian seaed Antioch,f after the death of 
Grypus, and used his utmost endeavours to disp5&sea3 Grypua'a 
children of the rest of the kingdom, Eut Seleiicus, who waa in 
posiiession of many other strong cities, maintainod himself against j 
him, and found means to support his rights 1 

A. M. mi% Tigranes-, son of Tigranes king of Armenlii,' 

Anu J. c. as. who had been kept as a hostage by the Parthiang 

during the lifeof hia fatlier,! waareleu^d at bis death, and set upon 
the throne, on condition that he should resign certain places to tho 
Panbians which lay conveniently for them. This happened twenty 
tiv^ years before he espoused Ibe pari of Mithridates against the 
Romana, 1 shall have occitsion hereafter to speak of thb Tigranes, 
and of t ho kingdom of Armenia, 

A. M. 3310. The Cyzicenlan,{ who saw that Seleucus waa 

Aiit. J. c. M. :, gaining strength every day in Syria, set out from 
Antioch to giye him iiattle ; but being defeated, he was njade pri- 
soner, and put to death.- Sole uc us entered Antioch, and saw him- 
eelf ill pcrejseasion of the whole empire of Syrm.^ but could not keep'' 
tf long, Aotiochus Busebes, son of the CyKiceman^^ who made hia 
e.^c.ijiie from Autioch, when Seleucus took it, went to Aradijs,j| 
where he caused himself to be crowned king» • 

A. M. :rjii. From thence he marched with a considerable 

Am J. G. u3. army agrunst Seleucus, obtained a great victory i 

ov€!r him, and obliged him to shut himself up in Mopsuestia, a city ^ 
t>f Cilicia, and to abandon all the rest to the mercy of the victor. In 
this retirement he oppressed the inhabitants so much by the heavy 
subsidies which he exacted from them, that at length they muti^ 
Bied, invested the house where he resided, and set it on &e» Him 
self J and all who were in it, perished in the flames. 
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A. M. aoi9L Antiochus and Philip, the twin-eons of Grypus, 

Ant J. c. 98. to revenge the death of their brother Seleucue^ 

marched at the head of all the troops they could raise against 
Mopsuestia. They took and demolished the city, and put sdQ the 
inhabitants to the sword. But on their return, Eusebes charged 

, them near the Orontes, and defeated them. Antiochus was drown- 
ed in endeavouring to swim his horse over that river. Pnilip made 

'a fine retreat with a considerable body of men, which soon increas* 
ed to such a number, as enabled him to keep the field, and dispute 
the empire with Eusebes. 

The latter to strengthen himself upon the throne, had married. 
Selene the widow of Urypus. That politic princess, upon her hus- 
band's death, had found means to secure part of the empire in her 
own possession, and had provided herself with good troops. Eu- 
sebes married her, therefore, in order to augment his forces. JLa- 
hyrus, from whom she had been taken, to avenge himself for this 
&esh insult, sent to Cnidos for Demetrius Eucheres, the fourth son 
of Grypus, who was brought up in that place, and made him king 
at Damascus. Eusebes and Philip were too much employed against 
each other to prevent that blow. For though Eusebes had well 
retrieved his affairs, and augmented his power by his marria^, 
Philipvhowever, still supported himself, and at last so totally de- 
feated Eusebes in a great battle, that he was reduced to abandon 
his dominions, and take refuge amongst the Parthians, whose king 
at that time was Mithridates II. sumamed £he Great. The empire 
of Syria by this means became divided between Philip and Deme- 
trius. Two years after, Eusebes, assisted by the Parthians, returned 
into Syria, repossessed himself of part of what he had before, and 
involved Philip in new difficulties. Another competitor fell also 
upon his hands, almost at the same time; this was Antiochus Dio- 
nysius, his brother, the fifth son of Grypus. He seized the. city of 
Damascus, estabhshed himself there as kingof Coele-syria, and sup- 
ported himself in that city for three years. 
A. M. 3915. Affairs* were neither more quiet, nor crimes 

Ant J. c. 89. ^ and perfidy more rare, in Egypt than in Syria. 
Cleopatra, not being able to bear a companion in the supreme 
authority, nor to admit her son Alexander to share the honour of 
the throne with her, resolved to rid herself of him, in order to reign 
alone for the future. That prince, who was apprized of her design, 
prevented her, and put her to death. She was a monster of a wo- 
man; who had spared neither her mother, her sons, nor her daugh- 
ters, and had sacrificed every thing to the ambitious desire of 
reigning. She was punished in this manner for her crimes, but by 
a crime equal to her own. 

I do not doubt but the reader as well as myseil", is struck with 
horror at the sight of so dreadful a scene as our history has for 

• iiudn. L xxxix. d. 4. PaiMan. In Attic p. 15. Athcn. I. lU. p. 55a 
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■ome tirae exhibited. It furnishes us no where with such fVequent 
and sudden revolutions, nor with examples of so many kings de- 
throned, betrayed, and murdered by their nearest relations, their 
brothers, sons, mothers, \<fives, friends, and confidants ; who all, in 
' cold blood, with premeditated design, reflection, and concerted poli- 
cy, employ the most odious and most inhuman means to eflTect their 
purpose. Never was the anger of Heaven more distinctly visible, 
nor more dreadfully inflicted, than upon these princes and nations. 
We see here a sad complication of the blackest and most detestable 
crimes ; perfidy, imposture of heirs, divorces, murders, poisoning, 
incest. Princes on a sudden become monsters, vying in treachery 
and wickedness with each other ; attaining crowns with rapidity, 
and disappearing as soon; reigning only to satiate their passions, 
and to render their people unhappy. Such a situation of a kingdom, 
wherein all orders of tne state are in confusion, all laws despised, 
justice abolished, all crimes secure of impunity, denotes approach- 
ing ruin, and seems to call for it with the loudest exclamations. 

As soon as it was known at Alexandria, that it was Alexander 
who had caused his mother to be put to death, that horrid crime 
made the parricide so odious to his subjects that they could not en- 
dure him any longer. They expelled him, and called in Lathyrus, 
whom they replaced upon the throne, in which he supported him- 
self to his death. Alexander having got some ships together, en- 
deavoured to return into Egypt the year following, but without 
success. He perished soon after in a new expedition which he un- 
dertook. 

A. M. 3921. The Syrians,* weary of the continual wars made 

Ant. J. c. 83. in their country by the princes of the house of Se 

leucus for the sovereignty, and not being able to sufler any longer 
the ravages, murders, and other calamities, to which they were 
perpetually exposed, resolved at la^ to exclude them all, and to 
submit to a foreign prince, who might deliver them from the many 
evils which those divisions occasioned, and restore tranquillity to 
their country. Some had thoughts of Mithridates, king of Pontus : 
others of Ptolemy, king of Egypt : but the former was actually en- 
gaged in a war with the Romans, and the other had always been 
the enemy of Syria. They therefore determined upon electing 
Tigranes, king of Armenia ; and sent ambassadors to acquaint him 
with their resolution, and the choice they had made of him. He 
agreed to it, came into Syria, and took possession of the crown, 
which he wore eighteen years. He governed that kingdom four- 
teen years together by a viceroy named Megadates, wnom he did 
not recall from that office till he had occasion for him against the 
Romans. 

Eusebes, being driven out of his dominions by his subjects and 
Tigranes, took refuge in CUicia, where he passed the rest of hia 

•Jiutia.l.iLG.14t2. AppianlnSyr.p. 118 Joiepb. Antiq. L zUL e. H 
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days in concealment and obscurity. As to Philip, it is not knowB 
what became of him. It is probable that he was killed in some 
action defending Lmself agunst Tigranes. Selene, the wife of 
Eusebcs, retained Ptolemais, with part of Phcenicia and Ccele-syriag 
and* reigned there man^^ years after, which enabled her to give he/ 
own two sons an education worthy of their birth. The eldest was 
, Called Antiochus A8iaticus,and the youngest Seleucus Cibioeactes. 
I shall have occasion to speak o£ them in the sequel. 

Some time aflerf Ptolemy Lathyrus had been replaced upon the 
throne of Egypt, a considerable rebellion broke out in the Uj^r 
Egypt. The rebels, being overthrown and defeated in a great bat- 
tle, shut themselves up iu the city of Thebes, where they defended 
themselves with incredible obstinacy. It was at length taken after 
a siege of three years. Lathvrus used it with so much rigour, that, 
from being the greatest and richest city till then in all Egypt, it 
was almost reduced to nothing. 
A. M. 3933. Lathyrus did not long survive the ruin of 

Ant J. c. 81. Thebes. Reckoning from the death of his father, 

he had rei^d thirty-six years; eleven jointly with his mother in 
Egypt, eighteen in Cyprus, and seven alone in Egypt after his mo- 
ther's death. Cleopatra, his daughter, succeeded hun, who was his 
only legitimate issue. Her proper name was Berenice ; but by tho 
established custom of that family, all the sons were called Ptolemy 
and the daughters Cleopatra. 

Sylla,! at that time perpetual dictator of -Rome, sent Alexander 
to take possession of the crown of Ec^pt, after the death of his 
uncle Lathyrus, as the nearest heir male of the deceased. He was 
the son of that Alexander who had 4>ut his mother to death. But 
the people of Alexandria had already set Cleopatra upon the throne, 
and she had been six months in possession of it when Alexander 
arrived. To acconunodate the difference, and not to draw Sylla, 
the master of Rome, and, in consequence, dispenser of law to the 
universe, upon their hands, it was agreed that Cleopatra and he 
should marry, and reign jointly. But Alexander, who either did 
not approve of her for a wife, or would have no associate.in the 
throne, caused her to be put to death nineteen days after their mar- 
riage, and reigned alone fifteen years. Murder and parricide were 
no longer reckoned as any thing in those times, and, if I may use 
that expression, were grown into fashion among princes and 
princesses. 
A. M. 39S8. Some time after ,§ Nicomedes, king of Bithjnua, 

Ant J. c. 76. died, having first made the Roman people his 

heirs. His country by that means became a province of the Roman 
empire, as Cyrenaica did also the same year. The Romans, instead 
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of appropriating the latter to themselves, had granted it liberty. 
Twenty years Bad since elapsed, during which term sedition and . 
tyranny had occasioned infinite calamities. It is said, that the Jews, 
who had been long settled there, and composed a great part of the 
nation, contributed very much to those disorders. The Romans, 
to put a stop to them, were obliged to accept Cyrenaica, wMch had 
been bequeathed to them by the last lung's will, and to reduce it 
into a Roman province. 

SECT. VII 

0elene, sister of Lathyrus, conceives hopes of the crovm of Egyjii ; she sends two of her 
sons to Rome for that purpose. The eldest, called Antiochus, on his return passes 
through Sicily. Verres, praetor of that island, takes from him a golden candelaurum, 
designed for the Capitol. Antiochus, surnamed Asiaticus, alter having reigned four 
yeans over part of Syria, is dispoeseased of his dominions by Pompey, who reduces 
Syria into a province of the Roman empire. Troubles in Judcea and £gypt. The Alex- 
andrians expel Alexander their king, and set Ptolemy Auletes on the throne in his 
stead. Alexander, at his death, makes the Roman people his heirs. In consequence, 
some years aAer, they order Ptolemy king of Cyprus, brother of Auletes, to be deposed, 
confiscate his property, and seize that island. The celebrated Cato is charged with 
this commission. 

A. M. 3931. Some troubles which happened in Egypt,* oc- 

Ant. J. c. 73. casioned by the disgust taken against Alexander, 

made Selene, the sister of Lathyrus, conceive thoughts of pretend- 
'ms to the crown. She sent her two sons, Antiochus Asiaticus and 
Seleticus, whom she had by Antiochus Eusebes, to Rome, to solicit 
the senate in Ker behalf. f The important affairs which then em- . 
ployed Rome, at that time engaged in a wjir with Mithridates, and 
perhaps the motives of policy, from which she had hitherto always 
opposed the kings who were desirous of joining the forces of Egypt 
with those of Syria, prevented the princes from obtaininff what tJiey 
demanded. After a residence of two years in Rome, and ineffectui' 
solicitations, they set out upon their return to their own kingdom 
The eldest4 called Antiochus, resolved to pass through Sicily 
He experienced an insult there, which is hardly credible, and shows 
how much Rome was corrupted in the times we speak of; to what 
an excess the avarice of the magistrates, sent into the provinces, 
had risen ; and what horrid rapine they committed with impunity, 
in the sight and with the knowledge of the whole world. 
Verres was at that time prietor m Sicily. { As soon as he heard 

• etc. vi. in Ver. Orat. n. 61—67. 

t Reges Syrie, regis Antinchi filios pneros, scitis Rome nuperfuisse ; qui venerant, 
non propter Syris regnum, nam id sine conttoverslft obtinebant, ut k patre et k majori* 
bus acceperant ; sed regnum iBgypti ad se et ad Selenem matrem suam pertinere arbi- 
trabantur. Hi, postquam temporibus populi Romani exclud, per senatum agere quae 
voluemnt non potuerunt, in Syriam, in regnum patrium profecti sunt. 

t Eorum alter, qui Antiochus vocatur, iter per Siciliam facere voluit. 

JItaque isto (Verre; praetore venit Syracusas. Hie Verres haereditatem sibl venisse 
itratus est, qudd in ejus regnum ac manus venerat is, quem iste et audierat multa se- 
cnoi pnedara habere, et suspteabatur. Mittit homini munera satis larga : hec ad usum 
toneHkum, vtaii, olei, anoa visum erat, etiam tritici quod tatis eaeet Delndo ipsom 

2a2 
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that Antiochus was arrived at Syracuse, as he had reason to befievet 
and bad been told, that that prince had abundance of rare and ptre 
. clous things with him, he judged his arrival a kind of rich inherit- 
ance fallen to him. He began by sending Antiocbus presents 
considerable enough, consisting in provisions of wine, oil, and com. 
He then invited him to supper. The hall was magnificently adorned. 
The tables were set off with all his vessels of the most excellent 
workmanship, of which he had a great number. The feast was 
sumptuous and delicate, for he had taken care that nothing, should 
be wanting to make it so. In a word, the kinff withdrew, well con- 
vinced of the prtetor's magnificence, and stifl better satisfied with 
the honourable reception he had given him. 

He uivites Verres to supper in his turn ;* exposes all his riches, a 
vast quantity of silver plate, and not a few cups of gold set with 
jewels, after the custom of kings, especially those of Syria. There 
was among the rest a very large vessel for wine, made out of one 
precious stone. Verres takes each of these vessels into his hand 
one after the other, praises and admires them, while the king re- 
ioices that the pnetor of the Roman people is so well pleased with 
his entertainment. ' 

On retiring from this entertainment,! the latter had no othe 
thoughts, as the sequel sufficiently showed, than how to rifle Antio 
qhus, and send him away fleeced and plundered of all his rich effects. 
He sent to desire that he would let him have the finest of the ves- 
sels be had seen at his house, under pretence of showing them to his 
workmen. The prince, who did not know Verres, complied without 
difficulty or suspicion. The prietor sent aga.in to desire that he 
would lend him the beaujjful vessel liiade of a single precious stone, 
that he might examine it more attentively, as he said. The king 
sent him that also. 

But to crown all4 the kings of Syria, of whom we are speaking*, 

regem ad ccsnam invitat. Ezomat ampl^ magnific^que tricliniuin. Expontt ea, quibua 
abundabat, plurima ac pulcherrima vasa argeutea. .... Omnibus curat rebus ii^ract- 
um et paratum ut sit convivium. Quid multa ? Rex ita diBcessit, ut et istum copioai 
oniatum, et ee honorific^ acceptum arbitrateor. 

* Vocal ad coenam deinde ipse pretorem. Exponit suascopias omnes : multum a^n. 
turn, non pauca etiam pocuta ex auro^ que, ut mos m^., regius et maxime in Syril, gon- 
mis erant distincta clari88im&. Erat etiam vas vinariu:u ex \mk genim4 pergrandi.— 
bte unumquodque vas in manus sumere, laudare, mirari. Rex gaudere prseiori popuU 
Komani satis jucundum et gratum illud ee^ convivium. 

t Poetea quam inde discesaum est, cogitare iste nihil aliud, qqod ipsa res declaravk, 
Bisi qucmadmodum regem ex provinci^ spoliatum expilatiimque dimitterct M ittit n>- 

Satum vasa ea, qus pulcherrima ajiud ilium viderat : ait se suis cselatoribus velle osten 
ere. Rex, qui istum non ndsset, sine uUk suspicione libentissime dcdit. Mittit etiasa 
tnillam gemmeam rogatum : velle se earn diligenlids considerare. Ea quoque mittitur. 
t Nunc reliquum, judices, attendite— Candelabrum e gemmis clarissimis, opere mira- 
bjli perfectum, reges hi, quos dico, Romam cum attulissent, ut in Capitoiio ponerent ; 
qu6d nondum etiam perfectum templum offenderant, neque ponere, neque vulgd osten 
dere ac proferre voluerunt ; ut et magnilicentius videretur, cum sue tempore in sella Jo- 
vis Opt. Max. poneretur, et clarius, cum pulchritudo ejus recens ad oculop hominuna 
atque int^a perveniret. Statuerunt id secum in Syriam reporlare, ut, c&m audissent 
simulacrum Jovis Opt. Max. dedicatum, legatos milterent, qui cum cseteds r<^us iUiMl 
^(Uoque ftiimiiim at^ue pulcli«nimuffl douum in Capitoliuin afietrent 
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fiad earned a candelabrum with tbem to Rome, of singular beauty, 
as well from the precious stones with which it was adorned, as itk 
exquisite workmanship. With this they intended to adorn tha 
Capitol, which had been burnt during the wars between Mariua 
and Sylla, and was then rebuilding. But that edifice not being 
finished, they would not leave it behind them, nor suffer anybody 
to have a sight of it; in order that when it should appear, at a propel 
time in the temple of Jupiter, the surprise might add to the admi- 
ration of it, and the charm of novelty give new splendour to thci 
present. They therefore chose to carry it back into Syria, resolving 
to send ambassadors to offer this rare and magnificent gift, amongst 
many others, to the god, when they should know that his status 
was set up in the temple. 

Verres was informed of all this by some means or other ;* for the 
prince had taken care to keep the candelabrum concealed ; not that 
he feared or suspected any thing, but that few people might see it 
before it was exposed to the public view of the Romans. The 
pnetor demanded it of the king, and earnestly entreated him t% 
send it him, expressing a great desire to examine it, and promising 
to let nobody else see it. The young prince, with the candour and 
simplicity of whose youth the noble sentiments of his birth were 
united, was far from suspecting any bad design. He ordered his 
officers to carry the candelabrum secretly to Verres, well covered 
from sight ; which was done accordingly. As soon as the wrappers 
were taken offi and the prastor beheld it, he cried out. This is a present 
worthy of a prince, worthy of a king of Syria ; worthy of the Capi- 
tok For it was amazingly splendid, from the quantity of fine jewels 
with which it was adorned, and the variety of the workmanship, in 
which art seemed to vie with the materials ; and at the same time 
of so large a size, that it was easy to distinguish it was not intended 
to be used in the palaces of men, but to adorn a vast and superb 
temple. The officers of Antiochus, having given the praetor full 
time to consider it, prepared to carry it back ; but were told by 
him, that he would examine it more at his leisure, and that his curi- 
osity was not yet sufficiently gratified. He then bade tbem go 
home, and leave the candelabrum with him.' They accordingly re- 
turned without it. 

♦ Petvcnit res ad istius aares nesclo qaomodo. Nam rex id celatum voluerat : non 
qud quidquam metueret aut suspicaretur, sed ut nc mu!ti illud aot^ perciperent oculii 
quam popuius Roinanus. Iste petit & rege, et cum plurimis verbis ro^at, uti ad se mil- 
tat : cupere se dicit iiispicere, neque se aliis videndi potestatem esse facturum. Antio* 
chuB, qui animo et pucrili asset et regiu, niliil de istius improbitate suspicatus est. Impe- 
rat Euis, ut id in prtetorium involutum quam occultissim^ deferrent. Qud posteaquam 
attulenintf involucris^iue rejeciis constituerunt, isteclamare coepit, dignaro rem esse 
regno Syris, dignam regio munere, dignam Capitolio. Etcnim erat eo splendore, qui 
ex clarissimis et plurimis gemmis esse debebat : e^ varietate operum, ut ars certare vl- 
deretur cum copi4 ; elL magniludine, ut intelligi posset, non ad hominum apparatum, 
■ed ad amplissimi templi ornamentum, esse factum. Quod cQm satis jam perspextsw 
videretur, tollere incipiunt ut referrent. Iste ait se velle illud etiam atque etiam conai- 
dbrare : nequaquam se esse satiatum. Jubet illos discedere, et candelabrum relinquert. 
eic illi turn iuaoes ad Antiocbum revertuntur. 
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The king was toot alarmed at first,'*' and had no suspicion :^-one 
day, two days, several days passed, and the candelabrum was not 
brought home. The prince therefore sent to demand it of the 
praetor, who put it off till the next day ; but it was not returned 
tben. At len^h he applied in person to him, and prayed him to 
restore it. Who would believe it ? That very candelabrum, 
which, he knew from the prince himself, was to be set up in the 
Capitol, and designed for the great Jupiter and the Roman people, 
Verres earnestly entreated the prince to give him. Antiochus ex- 
cusing himself, botb from the vow he had made to consecrate it to 
Jupiter, and the judgment which the many nations that had wit- 
nessed the progress of the workmanship of it, and knew for whom 
it was designed, would pass upon such an action': the prsetor began 
to threaten him in the sharpest terms; but when he saw his me- 
naces had no more effect than his entreaties, he ordered the prince 
to quit his province before night ; and alleged for his reason, that 
he had received advice from good hands Siat pirates from Syria 
were about to land in Sicily. • 

The king upon that withdrew to the public squarcf and, with 
tears in his eyes, declared with a loud voice, in a numerous assem- 
bly of the Syracusans, calling the gods and men to witness, that 
Verres had taken from him a candelabrum of gold, enriched with 
precious stones, which was to have been placed in the Capitol, to 
be a monument in that august .temple of his alliance and amity with 
the Roman people. That he cared httle, and did not complain, for 
the other vessels of gold and the jewels which Verres had got from 
him ; but that to see that candelabrum taken from him by violence, 
was a misfortune and an affront that made him inconsolable. That 
though by his intention, and that of his brother, that candelabrum 
was already consecrated to Jupiter ; however, he offered, presented, 
dedicated, and consecrated it again to thut god, in the presence of 
the Roman citizens, who heard him, and cSled Jupiter to witness 
to the sentiments of his heart, and the piety of his intentions. 

* Rex prlmd nihil metuere, nihil suspicari. Dies unus, alter, plures f non referri. 
Turn mittit rex ad istum, si sibi videatur, ut reddat. Jubet iste pokerius ad se reverti 
Mirum iUi videri. Mittit iterum : non redditur. Ipse hominem appellat : rogat ut red 
dat Os hominis insignemque impudentiam cognoscite. Quod scitet, quodque ex ipsa 
rege sudisset, in Capitolio esse ponendum ; quod Jovi Opt. Max. quod popuio Rom. 
servaii videret, id sibi ut donaret, rogare et vehem&nter petere coepit. Cdm iile se reli- 
gione Jovis Capitolini et bominum existimatione impediri diceret, qudd mults nationes 
testes essent illius operis ac munerls; iste homini minari acerrlnie c<£pit. Ubi videt 
euiB nihiio magis minis qu&m precibus permoveri, repent^ hominem de provinciA, jubet 
ante noctem discedere. Ait se com'pensse ex ejus regno piratas in Sicfiiam esse ven- 
turos. 

t Rex maximoconventuSvracusis, inforof'flensjdeoshominesquecontestansj clamare 
ccepit, candelabrum factum e gemmis, quod in Capitolium mi^surusesset, quod in tempio 
clarissimo, popuio Rom. monumentum suae societatis amicitia?que esse voluisset, id sibi 
C. Venem abstulisse. De cieteris operibus ex auro et gemmis, quffi sua penes ilium es- 
sent, se non laborare : hoc sibi eripi miserum esee et indignum. Id etsi antea jam, 
mente £t cogltatione euk fratrisque sui, consecratum essct ; tamen tum se in illo con veato 
eivium Romanorum dare, donare, dicare, conaecrare, Jovi Opt Max. testemque Ipsom 
Jovem BUS voluntatu ac zeligionia adJbibere. 
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A. M. 39». Antiochus Asiaticus, being returned into Asia, 

Ant J G. 65. soon after ascended the throne r he reigned over 

part of the country for the space of four years. Pompey deprived 

him of his kingdom during the war against Mithridates, and reduced 

Syria into a province of the Roman empire. 

What must foreign nations think, and how odious must the name 
of Roman be to them, when they heard it told, that in a Roman 
province a king had been so grossly injured by the prsBtor himself; 
a guest plundered, an ally and friend of the Roman people ^iriven 
away with the highest indignity and violence I And what Cicero 
reproaches Verres with in this place, was not peculiar to him ; it 
was the crime of almost all the magistrates sent by Rome into the 
provinces; a crime which the senate and people seemed to ap- 
prove, and of which they made themselves equally guilty by their 
weak and abject connivance. " We have seen for several years,"* 
says the same Cicero, in another of his orations against Verres, 
" and have suffered in silence the wealth of all nations to be trans- 
ferred into the hands of a few private persons. Athens, Pergamus, 
Cyzicum, Miletus, Chios, Samos, in short, all Asia, Achaia, Greece, 
Sicily, are now enclosed in some of the country-houses of those rich 
and unjust plunderers, whilst money is universally a prodigious 
rarity every where else. And we have just reason to believe, that 
we ourselves connive at all these flagrant and terrible disorders, 
since those who commit, take no manner of pains to conceal them, 
nor to hide their thefts and depredations froia the eyes and know- 
lec^ of the pubhc." 

Such was Rome at the time we now speak of, which spon occa • 
sioned its ruin, and the loss of its liberty. And, in my opinion, to 
consider in this manner the failings and vices that prevail in a state, 
to examine their causes and effects, to enter thus into men's most 
secret retirements (if I may use that expression,) to study closely 
the characters and dispositions of those who govern, is a much 
more important part of history, than that which only treats of 
sieges, battles, and conquests : to which, however, we must return. 
The reign of Alexander Jannseus in Judaea had always been in- 
volved in troubles and seditions, occasioned by the powerful faction 
of the Pharisees, that continually opposed him, because he was nol 
A. M. 3925. of a disposition to suffer himself to be governed by 
Ant J. c. 79. them. His death did not p^it an end to these disor- 
ders.f Alexandra, his wife, was appointed supreme administratrix 
of the nation according to the king's last will. She caused her 

* Patimur multos jam annos et BlHrnus, cum videamus ad paucos hcnnines omnesom- 
niam nationuiii pecunias perveiii$«sc. Q.uod ed magis ferre tpquo animo atque conce- 
dere videmur, quia nemo istorum di.<%jimu!at, nemo laborat, utotisrura sua cuptditas esse 
vidcatur. Ubi pecuniae exterarum nationum esse arbitramini,quibu8 nr.:.comneBegent, 
cum Athenas, Pergamum, Cyzicum, Miletum, Chijni, Samum, totam denique Asiam, 
Acbaiam, Greeciara, SiciJiam, jam in paucis villis inclusas esse videads 1 Gtc in VtT% 
ulL de Suppl. n. 123, 126. 

t Joseph. Antiq. 1. xiii. c.23, 24. & de Bell. Judaic, i. 4, &c 
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eldest eon Hyrcanus to be acknowledged high-priest. . The Phari- 
sees continually persisted in persecuting those who had been their 

A. M. 3934. enemies in the late reign. That princess, at her 

Ant. J. c. 70 death, had appointed Hyrcanus her sole heir; but 

Aristobulus, his younger brother, had the strongest party, and took 

his place. 

A. M. 3939. Nothmg but troubles and violent agitations were 

Ant. J. c. 65. to be seen on all sides.* In Egypt, the Alexandrians, 
weary of their king Alexander, took up arms and expelled him, 
and called in Ptolemy Auletes. He was a bastard of Lathyrus, who 
never had a legitimate son. He was surnamed Auletes, that is to 
say, the player upon the Jlute, because he valued himself so much 
upon playing well upon that instrument, that he disputed the prize 
of it in the public games. Alexander, being driven out in this 
manner, went to Pompey, who was then in the neighbourhood, to 
demand aid of him : Pompey would not interfere in his affairs, be- 
cause they were foreign to his commission. That prince retired 
to Tyre, to wait there a more favourable conjuncture. 

But none offered, and he died there some time after. Before his 
death, he made a will, by which he declared the Roman people his 
heirs. The succession was important, and included all the do- 
minions Alexander iiad possessed, and to which he had retained a 
lawful right, of wliich the violence he had sustained could not de- 
pri\ i; him. The affair was taken into consideration by the senate.f 
Some w ere of opinion that it was necessary to take possession of 
Egypt, and of the island of Cyprus, of which the testator had been 
sovereign, and which he had bequeathed in favour of the Roman 
people. The majority of the senators did not approve this advice. 
They had very lately taken possession of Bithynia, which had been 
left by the will of Nicomedes ; and of Cyrenaica and Libya, which 
had been also given them by that of Apion ; and they had reduced 
all those countries into Roman provinces. They were afraid, that 
if they also accepted Egypt and the isle of Cyprus in virtue of a 
like donation, that their tacility in accumulating provinces, might 
alienate men's minds from them, and indicate and express too clear- 
ly a fixed design to engross in the same manner ail other states. 
They believed, besides, that this enterprise might involve them in 
another war, which would embarrass them very much, whilst they 
had that with Mithridates upon their hands. So that they con- 
tented themselves for the present with causing all the effects which 
Alexander had at his death to be brought from Tyre, and did not 
meddle with the rest of his estates. This proceeding suflSciently 
implied, that they did not renounce the will, as the sequel will fully 
explain. 

* This is the fourth example of dominions left to the Roman people 

• Sueton. in Jul. Cos. c. xL Tprogua in Prol. xxxix. Apman. in Mitliddat. p. 25L 
t Cicer. Orat iL in Rullum. n. 41--4i , rr- r 
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bf will ; ft very aing-ular custom, and almost ujiheartl-of in all other 
history, which iindonbtedly does greiit itoriniir to tJiose in whoes 
favQur it was established* The u^iitil methods of extcuditjg the 
bounds of a state, are war, victory, and comiueat* 13 tit with what 
enormous injnfitice and violence ire tho&e methods attended, and 
how tijtich devastation and blood must it cost to subject a country 
by force of arms ? In this there is nothing cruel and inhuman, and 
■neither tears nor blood are shed. It is a pflcific and legitimate in- 
crease of power, the simple acceptance of ii voluntary' gifL Sub- 
jection here has nothing of violence to enforce it, and proceeds 
from the heart. 

There is another sort of violence, which has neither the name 
nor appearance of beinn- go, but it is no less dangeroits on that ac- 
count ; 1 mean seduction : when to obtain the suffrages of a people, 
undermining arts, indirect means, secret artificer, and great dona- 
tions of mojjey are employed to corrupt the fidelity of the persons 
of the highest credit and authority \\i states and kingdoms, and 
events are influenced, in which the principal agents act at a dis- 
tance, and do not seem to have any share. In Ihia we now speak 
6f, there was no visible trace of a pohcy so common with princes, 
md which, so far from making any scruple of it, they imagine for 
their glor j» 

Attains, who was the first, if I am not mistaken, that appointed 
the Roman people his heirs, had not engaged in any strict union 
with that repubhc during the short time he feiguod. As for Ptole- 
my Apion, king of Cyrenaica, the Rouians, far from using any arts 
lo attain the succession to his dominions, renom^ced it, left the peo- 
ple in the full enjoyment of their liberty, and would not accept the 
inheritance afterwards, till they were iji some meaisure obliged to it 
against their wilh It does not appear that they employed any soh- 
citations, either in public or private, towards Nicoraedes, king of 
Btthynia, or Ptolemy Alexander, king of Egypt. 

What motives then induced theise princes to act in this manner ? 
First, gratitude: the house of At talus was indebted for all its 
fiplendoyir to the Romans; Nicomedea had been defended by them 
against Mithridates : and next, love for their people, the desire of 
procuring a lasting tranquillity for them, and the idea tliey enter- 
tained of the wisdom, justice, and moderation of the Roman peo- 
ple* They died without children or lawful successors ; for bastards 
were not looked upon as such. They bad only in view the future 
divisions and civil wars that might arise about the choice of a king, 
of which Egypt and Syria supplied them with dreadful examples* 
They saw with their own eyes the tranquillity and happiness en- 
joyed by many cities and nations under the shelter and protection 
of the Roman people. 

A prince, in the sitnatjon of which we speak, had but three 
things to choose : either to lea vo his throne to the ambition of the 
grandees of his kingdom \ to restore to hie eubjecle their ejitire 
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liberty, by instituting republican govemmeot ; or to give bia king- 
dom to the Romans. 

The first choice undoubtedly exposed the kingdom to all the 
horrors of a civil war, which the factions and jealousies of the 
great would not fail to excite, and c(H)tinue with heat and fury : 
and the prince's love for his subjects induced him to spare them 
misfortunes as fatal as they would be inevitable. 

The execution of the second choice was impracticable. There 
are many nations, whose genius, manners, characters, and habit of 
living, do not admit their being formed into republics. They are 
not capable of that uniform equality, that dependence upon mute 
laws, which do not make an impression on their senses. They are 
made for monarchy ; and every other kind of government is incom* 
patible with the natural frame of their minds. Cyrenaica, which 
has a share in the present question, is a proof of this; and all ages 
and climates supply us with examples of the same kind. 

A prince, therefore, at his death, could not do more wisely than 
to leave his subjects the alliance and protection of a people, feared 
and respected by the whole universe, and therefore capable of de- 
fending them from the unjust and violent attempts of their neigh- 
bours. How many civil divisions, and bloody discords, did he spare 
them by this kind of testamentary disposition ! This appears from 
the example of Cyrenaica. The Romans, out of a noble disin* 
terestedness, having refused the legacy which the king had be- 
queathed to them at his death, that unhappy kingdom, abandoned 
to liberty and its own will, gives itself up to cabals and intrigues* 
Tom by a thousand factions, exasperated almost to madness against 
each other, and, in a word, become like a ship Without a pilot in the 
midst of the most violent storms, it suffered many years tlie most 
incredible calamities ; the only remedy of which was to pray, and in 
some manner to force, the Romans to vouchsafe to take the govern- 
ment of it upon themselves. 

Besides this, a prince by such conduct did no more than prevent, 
and that advantageously for his people, what must necessarily have 
happened sooner or later. Was there any city or state capable of 
making head against the Romans ? Could it be expected, that a 
kingdom, especially when the royal family was extinct, could sup- 
port itself, and its independence, long against them ? There was 
an inevitable necessity, therefore, for its falling into the hands of 
that people ; and for that reason it was highly consistent with pru- 
dence to soften the yoke by.a voluntary subjection. For they made 
a great difference between those nations who submitted to them 
freejy as to friends and protectors, and those who only yielded to 
them out of force, after a long and obstinate resistance, and being 
compelled, by reiterated defeats, to give way at last to a con- 
queror. We have seen with what severity the Macedonians, at 
least the prmcipal persons of the nation, and after them the 
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Adeans, were ^ated ; especially daring the first years of their 
sabjection. 

The other nations suffered nothing of that kind ; and, generally 
speaking, of all foreign yokes none ever was lighter than that of 
the Romans. Scarce could its weight be perceived by those who 
bore it. The subjection of Greece to the Roman empire, even 
imder the emperors themselves, was rather a means to ensure the 
public tranquillity, than a servitude heavy upon private persons, and . 
prejudicial to society. Most of the cities were governed by their 
ancient laws, had always their own magistrates, and wanted very 
little of enjoying entire liberty. They were by that means se- 
cured from all the inconveniences and misfortunes of war with 
their neighbours, which had so long and so crueDy distressed the 
r?T)ublic of Greece in the times of then* ancestors. So that the 
Greeks seemed to be great gainers in ransoming themselves from 
these inconveniences by some diminution of their liberty. 

It is true, the provinces sometimes suffered very much from the 
avarice of their governors. But those were only transient evils, 
which had no long effects, and to which the goodness and justice 
of a worthy successor applied a speedy redress ; and which, after 
all, were not comparable to the disorders with which the wars of 
the Athenians, Thebans, and Lacedemonians, against each other, 
were attended; and still less to the violences and ravages occa 
Bioned in many cities and states, by the insatiable avarice and bar- 
barous cruelty of tyrants. 

An evident proof of the wisdom of the plan adopted by princes, 
of leaving their dominions to the Romans aHer their death, is, 
that their people never exclaimed against that disposition, nor pro- 
ceeded to any revolt of their own accord, to prevent its taking effect. 

I do not pretend to exculpate the Romans entirely in this place, 
nor to justify their conduct in all things. I have sufficiently ani- 
madverted upon the interested views and political motives which 
influenced their actions. I only say, that the Roman government, 
especially with regard to those who submitted voluntarily to them, 
was guntle, humane, equitable, advantageous to the people, and 
the source of their peace and tranquillity. There were indeed some 
individual oppressors, who made the Roman people authorize the 
most flagrant injustice, of which^we shaU soon see an example: but 
there was always in that republic a considerable number of citizens, 
zealous for the public good, who rose up against those violences, 
and declared loudly for justice. This, however, was not the case 
in the affair of Cyprus, which it is now time to relate. 

Clodius,* who commanded a small fleet near Cilicia, was de- 
feated and taken prisoner by the pirates of that coast, against 
whom he had been sent. He caused Ptolemy, king of Cyprus, 
brother of Ptolemy Auletes, to be desired in his name to send him 

Suab. L xhr. p QBt 
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monej to pay his ransom. That prince, who was a kind of pro- 
digy in point of avarice, sent him only two talents. The pirates 
chose rather to release Clodius without ransom, than to take so 
small a one. 
^. M . 3946. His thoughts were hent upon being revenged 

Ant J. o. 58. Qn that king as soon as possible. He had found 
means to get himself elected tribune of the people; an important 
office, which ^ve him great power. Clodius made use of it for the 
destruction of his enemy. He pretended that that prince had no 
right to the kingdom of Cyprus, which had been left to the Roman 
people by the will of Alexander, who died at I'yre. It was deter- 
mined, in consequence, that the kingdom of Egypt, and that of 
Cyprus, which depended on it, appertained to the Romans in vir- 
tue of that donation; and Clodius accordingly obtained an order 
of the people to seize the kingdom of Cyprus, to depose Ptolemy, 
and to confiscate all his effects. To put so unjust an order in 
execution,he had sufficient influence and address to cause t£e just- 
est of all the Romans to be elected, I mean Cato,* whom lie re- 
moved from the republic, under the pretext of so honourable a 
commission, that he might not find in him an obstacle to the violent 
and criminal designs which he was meditating. Cato was there- 
fore sent into the isle of Cyprus, to deprive a prince of his kingdom, 
who well deserved that disgrace, says an historian, for his many 
irregularities ; as if a man's vices sufficiently authorized the seizure 
of all his property. 

Cato, upon his arrival at Rhodes,f sent to bid Ptolemy retire 
peaceably; and promised him, if he compHed, to procure him the 
nigh-priesthood of the temple of Venus at Paphps, the revenues 
of which were sufficiently considerable to enable him to subsist 
honourably. Ptolemy rejected that proposal. He was not, how- 
ever, in a condition to defend himself against the power of the 
Romans ; but could not resolve, after having worn a crown so long, 
to live as a private person. Determined therefore to end his life 
and reign together, he embarked v/ith all his treasures, and put to 
sea. His design was to have holes bored in the bottom of his ship, 
that it might smk with him and all his riches. But when he came 
to the execution of his purpose, though he persisted constantly in 
the resolution of dying himself, he had not courage to include his 
innocent and well-beloved treasures in his rain; and thereby showed 
that he loved them better than he did himself rf — king of Cyprus in- 
deed in title, but in fact, the mean slave of his money. He re- 
turned to shore, and replaced his gold in his magazines, after which 
he poisoned himself, and left the whole to his enemies. Cato car- 

* p. Clodiua in senatu sub honorificentisdmo titulo M. Catonem A rep. relefaTtt. 
Cluippe legem tulit, ut is— mitteretur in insulam Cyprum, ad spoliandum regno Ptole- 
Rucum, omnibus morum vitiis earn contumeliam metitum. Fell. Patet-e. 1. ii. c. 45. 

t Plut. in Cato. p. 776. « 

t Procul dubio liic non poasedit divitias, sed h divitiia posBesBUS est; tituk) rez i 
«ninxo pecunis miserabile mancipium. FoL Max, 
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Tied those treasures the following year to Rome. The sum was so 
lar^, that in the greatest triumphs the like had scarce ever been 
laid up in the public treasury. Plutarch makes it amount to almost 
7000 talents (1,050,000/. sterling.) Cato caused all Ptolemy's pre- 
cious effects and furniture to be sold pubhcly ; reserving to himself 
only a picture of Zeno, the founder of the Stoics, the sentiments 
of which sect he followed. 

The Roman people here throw off the mask, and show them- 
selves not such as they had been in the glorious ages of the re« 
pubhc, full of contempt for riches and of esteem for poverty, but 
such as they were become, after that gold and silver had entered 
Rome in triumph with their victorious generals. Never was any 
thing more capable of disgracing and reproaching the Romans 
than this last action. " The Roman people,"* says Cicero, " instead 
of making it their honour, and almost a duty, as fbrtnerly, to re- 
establish the kings their enemies whom they had conquered, upon 
their thrones, now see a king, their ally, or at least a constant friend 
of the repubUc, who had never done them any wrong, of whom 
neither the senate nor any of our generals had ever received the 
least complaint, who enjoyed the dominions left him by his ances- 
tors in tranquiUity, plundered on a sudden without any formality, 
and all his effects sold by auction almost before his eyes, by order 
of the same Roman people. This," continues Cicero, " shows 
other kings, upon what they are to -rely for their security : from 
this fatal example they learn, that amongst us, there needs only 
the secret intrigue of some seditious tribune, to deprive them 
of their thrones, and to plunder them at the same time of all their 
fortunes." 

What I am roost amazed at is, that Cato, the justest and most 
upright man of those times, (but what was the most shinmg virtue 
and justice of the Pagans!) should lend his name and service in 
so notorious an injustice. Cicero, who had reasons for sparing 
him, and dared not blame his conduct openly, showsj'^owever, in 
the same oration which I have now cited, but in an artful and deli- 
cate manner, and under the appearance of excusing him, how much 
he had dishonoured himself by that action. 

During Cato's stay at Rhodes, Ptolemy Auletes, king of Egypt, 
and brother to him of Cyprus, came thither to him. I reserve for 
a following book the history of that prince, which merits particular 
attention. 

* PtolemeuB rex, si nondnm socius, at non hostis, pacatus, quietus, fVetus impeiio 
populi Rom., regno patemo atque avito, regali oto perfruebatur. De hoc nihil ccgitant*}, 
nihil susplcante, est roeaturo, ut sedans cum purpura et sceptro ei iHis insis:nibus reeiis, 
pneconi publico subjicerctur, et imperante populo Rom., qui etiam victisliello regibus 
regna reddcrc consuevit, rex amicus, nullA injuria commemorate, null is repetitie rebus, 
cum bonis oinnibus publicaretur— Cyprtus miser, qui semper seci.us, semper amicus fuit; 
0e quo nullfl unquam suspicio durior aut ad senaium, aut ad imperatores nostros allata 
est ; vivus (ut aiunt) est et videns, cum victu el vestitu suo, publicatus. An cur csteri 
reges stabilem esse suam fortunam arbitrentur, cAn hoc illius funesti anni perdito ex- 
emplo videant, pQr tribunum aliquem se fortunis spoUaii (posse) et lesno omni nudari 1 
C^ Oxo^tTQ Stxtio, n. 57, 
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The twenty-first Book is divided ii\to three articles, which aro 
ail abridgments: the first, of the history of the Jews, from the 
reign of Aristobulus to that of Herod the Great; the second, of the 
history of the Parthians, from the establishment of that empire 
to the defeat of Crassus; the third, of the history of the kings 
of Cappadocia, to the annexing of that kingdom to the Roman 
empire. 

ARTICLE L 

Abridgment of the Hbtorjr of the Jews, from Aristobului, son of Hyrcaniu, who fini 
asBumed the title of king, to the reign of Herod the Great, the Idouuean. 

As the history of the Jews is often intermixed with that of the 
kings of Syria and Egjrpt, I have taken care, as occasion offered, 
to relate those circumstances of it which were most necessary and 
suitable to my subject. I shall add here what remains of that his^ 
tory, to the reign of Herod the Great. The historian Josephus, 
who is m every one's hands, will satisfy the laudable curiosity of 
such as are desirous of being more fully informed. Dean Prideaux, 
of whom I have here made much use, may be also consulted for 
the same purpose. 

SECT. I. 

Reign of ArlftobaliiB the First, which lasted two yeara. 

A. M. 3ag& Hjrrcanus,* high-priest and prince of the Jewi, 

Ant J c. loe. had left five sons at his death. The first wu • 

•.Joaeph.Amiq.zyL 19, Ice. Id.deBell.Jud.Lt. 
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Aristobtilus, the second Antigonus, the third Alexander Jannseus, 
the fourth's name is unknown. The fifth was called Absalom. • 

Aristobulus, as the eldest, succeeded his father in the high-priest- 
hood and temporal sovereignty. As soon as he saw liimself well 
established, he assumed the diadeui and title of khig, which none of 
those who had governed Judsea since the Babylonish captivity had 
done besides himself. The circumstances of the times seemed fa- 
vourable tor that design. The kings of Syria and Egypt, who were 
alone capable of opposing it, were weak princes, involved in domes- 
tic troubles and civil wars, little secure upon the throne, and not 
maintaining themselves long in the possession of it. He knew that 
the Romans were. much inclined to authorize the dismembering and 
dividing the dominions of the Grecian kings, in order to weaken and 
keep them low in comparison with themselves. Besides, it was 
natural for Aristobulus to take advantage of the victories and acqui- 
sitions made by his ancestors, who had given an assured and unin- 
terrupted establishment to the Jewish nation, and enabled it to 
support the dignity of a king amongst its neighbours. 

Aristobulus's mother, in virtue of Hyrcanus's will, pretended to 
the government; but Aristobulus was the strongest, and put her in 
prison, where he caused her to be starved to death. With respect 
to his brothers, as he very much loved Antigonus the eldest of them, 
he gave him at first a share in the government. He confined the 
other three in prison, and kept them there during his life. 

A. M< 3898. ' When Aristobulus* had fully possessed himself 

Aot J. c. 106. of the authority which his father had enjoyed, he 

entered into a war with the Ituraeans ; and after having subjected 
the greatest part of them, he obliged them to embrace Judaism, as 
Hyrcanus had compelled the Idumseans some years before. He 

fave them the alternative, either to be circumcised an3 profess the 
ewish religion, or to quit their country and seek a settlement else- 
where. They chose to stay, and comply with what was required 
' of them, and thus were incorporated with the Jews, both as to spi- 
rituals and temporals. This practice became a fundamental maxim 
with the Asmoneans. It shows that they had not a just idea of re- 
hgion at that time, which does not impose itself by force, and which 
ought not tobe received but voluntarily and by persuasion. Itursea, 
which was inhabited by the people in question, formed part of 
Ccele-syria, on the north-east frontier of Israel, between the inheri- 
tance of the half tribe of Manasseh on the other side of Jordan, and 
the territory of Damascus. 

A distemper obliged Aristobulus to return from Ituroea to Jeru- 
salem, and to leave the command of the army to his brother Anti« 
fonus, to make an end of the war he had beeun. The queen and 
er cabal, who envied Antigonus the king's tavour,took advantage 
» of this illness, to prejudice the king against him by false reports 

• Joseph. Antiq. ziii. 19. Id. de BeU. Jud. i. 3. 
2b2 
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and yile calumnies. Antigonus soon retnnied to Jemg^kem oHetf 
the successes by which he had terminated the war. His en 
try was a kind of triumph. The^ feast of tabernacles was then 
celebrating. He went directly to the templewith his guards, com 
pletely armed as he had entered the city, without ^ving himself 
time to change any part of hb equipage. This was imputed to him 
as a crime with the king; who, otherwise prejudiced against jflMl, 
sent him orders to disarm himself, and come to him as soon at jptm^ 
sible ; conceiving that if he refused to obey, it was a proof of B^Hoae 
bad design ; and in that case he gave orders that he should be killed. 
The person sent by Aristobulus was gained by the queen and her 
cabal, and told him the order quite dififerently ; that the king co^ired 
to see him completely armed as he was. Antigonus went directly 
to wait on him ; and the guards who saw him come in his arms, 
obeyed their orders and killed him. 

Aristobulus, having discovered all that had passed, was keenly 
affected with it, and mconsolable for his death. Tormented with 
remorse of conscience for this murder, and that of his mother, he 
led a miserable life, and expired at last in anguish and despair. 

SECT. H. 

Rdgn of Alexander Jamueus, whicb contfauied twenty^ffeven yean. 

A. M. 3899. Salome,"' the wife of Aristobulus, immediately 

Ant J. c. 105. after his death, took the three princes out of the 

S risen, into which they had been put by her husband. Alexander 
anneus, the eldest of the three, was crowned. He put his next 
brother to death, who had endeavoured to deprive him of the crown. 
As for the third, named Absalom, who was of a peaceable disposi- 
tion, and who had no thoughts but of Uving in tranquillity as a pri- 
vate person, he granted liim his favour, and prptected him during 
his whole life. No more is said of him,t than that he gave hS 
daughter in marriage to Aristobulus the youngest son of his brother 
Alexander, and that he served him against the Remans at the siege 
of Jerusalem, in which he was made prisoner forty-two years after, 
when the temple was taken by Pompey. 

Whilst all this was passing, the two kings of Syria, of whom 
Grypus reigned at Antioch, and Antiochus of Cyzicum at Damas- 
cus, made a cruel war upon each other, although they were brothers. 
Cleopatra, and Alexander the youngest of her sons, reigned in 
Egypt, and Ptolemy Lathyrus the eldest, in Cyprus. 

Alexander JfennsBUs, some time after he returned to Jerusalem, 
and had taken possession of the throne, had set a strong army on 
foot, which passed the Jordan, and formed the siege of Gadara. At 
the end of ten months, having made himself master of that city, he , 
look several other very strong places, situated also on the other side 

•Jofl^h.ADtiq.zii.20. Id. 4e IkU. Jad. i. 3, _. f Joeepb. Antiq. zlv. a 
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tf the Jordan. But not being sufficiently upon his guard on his re- 
turn, he was beaten by the enemy, and lost 10,000 men, with all the 
epoils he had taken, and his own iMiggage. He returned to Jerusa- 
lem in the highest affliction for this loss, and the shame with which 
it was attended. He had even the mortification to see, that many 
jpeople, instead of lamenting his misfortune, took a maUgnant joy in 
at For since the quarrel of Hyrcanus with the Pharisees, they 
Ihad always been the enemies of his house, and especially of this 
^Alexander. And as they had drawn almost the whole people into 
their party, they had so strongly prejudiced and inflamed them 
Against him, that all the disorders and commotions with which his 
whole reign was embroiled, flowed from this source. 
A. M. 3901. This loss, great as it was, did not prevent his 

Ant. J. c. 100. going to seize Raphia and Anthedon, when he 
0aw the coast of Gaza without defence, after the departure of La- 
thyrus. 

Those two posts, which were only a few miles from Gaza^ kept 
it in a manner blocked up, which was what he proposed when he 
attacked them. He had never forgiven the inhabitants of Gaza for 
calling in Lathyrus against him, and giving him troops, which had 
contributed to his gaining the fatal batUe of the Jordan; and he earn- 
estly sought all occasions to avenge himself upon them. 
A. H. 3906. As soon as his afiairs would permit, he came 

AntJ. c. 9a wi^h a numerotis army to besiege their city 

Apollodonw, the governor of it, defended the place a whole year 
with a valour and prudence that acquired him great reputation. His 
A. M. 3907. own brother Lysimachus could not see his glory 

Ani; J. c. 97. without envy ; and that base passion induced him 

to assassinate the governor. That wretch afterwards associated 
with some others as abandoned as himself, and surrendered the city 
to Alexander. Upon his entrance, it was thought by his behaviour 
and the orders which he gave, that he intended to use his victory 
with clemency and moderation. But as soon as be saw himself 
master of all the posts, and that there was nothing to oppose him, 
he l^t loose his soldiers with permission to kill, plunder, and destroy ; 
and immediately all the barbarity that could be imagined was exer- 
cised upon that unfortunate city. The pleasure of revenge cost him 
very dear. For the inhabitants of Gaza defended themselves like 
men in despair, and killed almost as many of his people as they were 
themselves. But at length he satiated his brutal revenge, and re- 
duced that ancient and ramous city to a heap of ruins ; after which 
he returned to Jerusalem. This war employed him a year. 

A. M. 3900 Some time afler the people affronted him in the 

Ant J. c. 95. nwst heinous manner.* At the feast of taberna- 

cles, whilst he was in the temple, offering the solemn sacrifice, m 
• quality of high-priest, upon the altar of burnt-offerings, they tturew^ 
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lemons at his head, calling him a thousand injurious names, and 
amonffst the rest giving him that of ^' Slave ;" a reproach wliich 
sufficiently argued, that they looked uppn him as unworthy of the 
crown and pontificate. This was a consequence of what Eleazar 
had presumed to advance , that the mother of Hyrcanus had been 
a captive. These indi^ities enraged Alexander to such a degree, 
that he attacked those msolent people in person, at the head of his 
firuards, and lulled 6000 of them. Seeing now much the Jews were 
disfldSected towards him, he was afraid to trust his person any longer 
to them, and used forei^ troops for his guard, whom he caused to 
come from Pisidia and Cilicia. Of these he formed a body of 6000 
men, who attended him evenr where. 

A. M. 3910. When Alexander saw the storm which had been 

Ant J. c. 94. raised against him a little appeased by the terror 

of the revenge he had taken for it, he turned his arms against the 
enemy abroad. After having obtained some advantages over them, 
he fell into an ambuscade, wherein he lost the greatest part of his 

A. M. 3912. army, and escaped himself with great difficulty. 

Am. J. C 92. At tlig return to Jerusalem, the Jews, incensed at 

this defeat, revolted against him. ^ They flattered themselves, that 
they should find him so much weakened and dejected by his late 
loss, that they should experience no difficulty in completing his de- 
struction, whidi they had so long desired. Alexander, who wanted 
neither application nor valour, and who besides bad a more than 
common capacity, soon found troops to oppose them. A civil war 
ensued between him and his subjects, which continued six years, 
and occasioned great misfortunes to both parties. The rebels were 
beaten and defeated upon many occasions. 

A. M. 39ia Alexander, having taken a city wherein many 

Ant J. c. 86. of them had shut themselves up, carried 800 of 
them to Jerusalem, and caused them all to be crucified in one day. 
When they were fixed to the cross, he ordered their wives and 
children to be brought out, and to have their throats cut before their 
faces. During this cruel execution, the king regaled his wives and 
concubines in a place from whence they saw afl that passed ; and 
this sight was to him and them the principal part of the entertain- 
ment. Horrid gratification ! This civil war, during the six years it 
lasted, had cost the lives of more than 50,000 men on the side of 
the rebels. 

Alexander after having put an end to it, undertook many other 
foreign expeditions with very great success. Upon his return to 
Jerusalem, he abandoned himself to intemperance and excess of 
wine, which brought a quartan ague upon him, of which he died at 
the end of three years, after having reurned twenty-seven. 

A. M. 3925. He left two sons, Hyrcanus and Aristobulus; 

Ant J. a m but he decreed by his will, that Alexandra his wife 

ehould govern the kingdom during her life, and choose which of her 
sons she thought fit to succeed &r. 
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SECT. m. 

BdgB of Alezandni, tfie wiib of Alexander Joniueufi, which continued nine jeam 
Byicanui her eldest eon iit high-priest during that time. 

A. M. 3906. According to the advice of her husband,'^ Alex- 

Anu J. 0. 7a andra submitted herself and her cbDdren to the 
power of the Pharisees, declaring to them, that in doing so, she 
meted osly in conformity Xo the last will of her husband. 

By this step she so well concihated them, that, forgetting their 
hatred for the dead, though they had carried it during Lis Hfe as far 
as possible, they changed it on a sudden into respect and veneration 
for his memory ; and instead of the invectives and reproaches which 
they had always abundantly vented against him, nothing was heard 
but praises and panegyrics, wherein they exalted immoderately the 
ereat actions of Alexander, by which the nation had been acgran- 
dized, and its power, honour, and credit, much augmented. By this 
means thev brought over the people so effcctuallv, whom till then 
they had always irritated against him, that they celebrated his fune- 
ral with greater pomp and magnificence than that of any of his pre- 
decessors ; and Alexandra, according to the intent of his will, was 
confirmed sovereign administratrix of the nation. We see from 
hence^that a blind and uiUimited conformity to the power and will 
of the Pharisees was with them a substitute for every kind of merit, 
and made all failings, and even crimes, disappear as efiectually as 
if they had never been : which is very common with those who are 
fond of ruling. 

When that princess saw herself well established, she caused her 
eldest son Hyrcanus to be received as high-priest : he was then 
near tiurty-three years of age. According to her promise, she gave 
the administration of all important afiairs to the Pharisees. The 
first thing they did was to repeal the decree, by which John Hyr- 
canus, father of the two last kings, had abolished all their traditional 
constitutions, which were afterwards more generally received than 
ever. They persecuted with great cruelty all those who had de- 
clared themselves their enemies in the preceding reigns, without 
the queen's being able to prevent them ; because she had tied up ■ 
her own hands, by putting herself into those of the Pharisees. She 
had seen in her husband's time what a civil war was, and the infi- 
i)ite misfortunes with which it is attended. She was afraid of kin- 
dling a new one ; and not knowing any otner means to prevent it, 
than by giving way to the violence of those revengeful and inexo- 
rable men, she believed it necessary to sufier a less evil, in order to 
prevent a greater. 

What we have said upon this head.may contribute very much to 
our having a right notion of the state of the Jewish nation, and of 
the characters of those who governed it. 

•^ Jonph. Antiq. zm. 83, 84. A de BeU. jQd. L 4 
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A. IL 3931. The Pharisees still continued their persecution! 

Ant J. C. 73. against those who had opposed them under the 

late kin^.''' They made them accountable for all the cruelties and 
faults with which they thought proper to blacken his memory. -They 
had already got rid of many of their enemies under this pretext, and 
invented every day new articles of accusation to destroy those who 
gave them most umbrage amongst such as still survived. 

The friends and partisans of the late king, seeing that there was 
no end to these persecutions,' and that their destruction was sworn, 
assembled at last, and came in a body to wait on the queen, with 
Aristobulus, her second son, at their head. They represented to 
her the services they had done the late king ; their fidelity and at- 
tachment to him in all his wars, and all the difficulties in which he 
had been involved during the troubles. That it was very hard at 
present, that under her government, every thing they had done for 
him should be made criminal, and they should see themselves sacri- 
ficed to the implacable hatred of their enemies, solely for their ad- 
herence to herself and her family. They implored her either to put 
a stop to such sort of inquiries, or, if that was not in her power, to 
permit them to retire out of the country, in order to seek an asylum 
elsewhere : at least they begged her to put them into garrisoned 
places, where they might find some security^ against the violence of 
their enemies. 

The queen was as mi^ch afiected as it was possible to be with the 
condition she saw them in, and the injustice done them. But it was 
out of her power to do for them all she desired ; for she had given 
herself masters, by engaging to take no steps without the consent 
of the Pharisees. How dangerous is it to invest such people with 
too much authority ! They exclaimed, that it would be putting a 
stop to the course of justice to suspend the inquiries after tBfe cul- 
pable ; that such a proceeding was what no government ought to 
suffer, and that therefore they never would accede to it. On the 
other side, the queen believed that she ought not to give her con- 
sent, that the real and faithful friends of her family should abandon 
their country in such a maimer ; because she would then lie at the 
mercy of a turbulent faction, without any support, and would have 
no resource in case of necessity. She resolved therefore upon the 
third point they had proposed to her, and dispersed them into places 
where she had garrisons. She found two advantages resulting from 
that conduct : the first was, that their enemies dared not attack 
them in those fortresses, where they would have arms in their 
Hands ; and the second, that they would always be a body of re- 
serve, upon which- she could rely upon occasion in case of any rup- 
ture. 

A. M. 3034. Some years after, queen Alexandra fell sick of 

AnL J c. 70. a very dangerous distemper, which brought her 

• Jo«epb. Amiq. xiii. 34. ^ de BeH J^d. I. ^ 
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to the pomt of death. As soon as Arietobiilus, her youngest son, 
saw that she could not recover, as he had long formed the design 
of seizing the crown at her death, he stole out of Jerusalem in the 
night, with only one domestic, and went to the places, in which, 
according to a plan he had given them, the friends of his father had 
been placed in garrison. He was received there with open arms, 
and in fifteen days' time twenty-two of those towns and castles 
declared for him, which put him in possession of alniost all the 
forces of the state. The people as well as the army were entirely 
inclined to declare for him, being weary of the cruel administration 
of the Pharisees, who had governed without control under Alex- 
andra, and were become insupportable to every one. They came 
therefore in crowds from all quarters to follow the standards of 
Aristobulus; in hopes that he would abolish the tyranny of the 
Pharisees, which could not be expected from Hyrcanus his elder 
brother, who had been brought up by his mother in a blind submis- 
Bion to that sect: besides which, he had neither the courage nor 
capacity necessary for so vigorous a design; for he was heavy and 
indolent, void of activity and application, and of a very mean ca- 
pacity. 

When the Pharisees saw that Aristobulus's party augmented 
considerably, they went with Hyrcanus at their head to represent 
to the dying queen what was going forward, and to demand her 
orders and assistance. She answered, that she was no longer in a 
condition to intermeddle in such affairs, and that she.lefl the care 
of them to the Pharisees. However, she appointed Hyrcanus her 
heir, and expired soon after. 

As soon as she was dead, he took possession of the throne, and 
the Pharisees used all their* endeavours to support hirn upon it. 
WJien Aristobulus quitted Jerusalem, they had caused his wife and 
children, whom he had left behind him, to be shut up in the castle 
of Baris,'*' as hostages against himself. But seeing this did not 
stop him,t they raised an army. Aristobulus did the same. A 
battle near Jericho decided the quarrel. Hyrcanus, abandoned by 
most part of his troops, who went over to his brother, was obliged 
to fly to Jerusalem, and to shut himself up in tjite castle of Baris ; 
his partisan^ took refuge in the temple. A short time after they 
also submitted to Aristobulus, and Hyrcanus was obliged to come 
to an accommodation with him. 

* Baris was a castle situate upon a high rock ^^rithov* he worlu of **>o temple, whicli « 
were upon the same rock, 
t Joeq)h. Antiq. ziv. 1. & de Bell. Jud. 1 4. 
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S5CT. IV. ^ 

Bdgn of Artatobolin IL whlcb contlmied rix yeam 

A. M. 3035. It ^^ agreed by this accommodation, that Aris 

Ant. J. c. aa tobuhis should have the crown and hiffh-priest^ 
hood, and that Hjnrcanus should resign both to him, and content 
himself with a private Ufb, under the protection t>f his brother, and 
with the enjoyment of his fortune. It was not difficult to recon- 
cile him to this; for he loved quiet and ease above all things. Thus 
he quitted the government, after having possessed it three months. 
The tyranny of the Pharisees end#d with his reign, after having 
greatly distressed the Jewish nation from the time of the death oi 
Alexander Janneus. 

The troubles of the state were not so soon appeased : these 
were occasioned by the ambition of Antipas, better known under 
the name of Antipater, father of Herod. He was by extraction 
an Idumsean, apd a Jew by religion, as were all the Idumeeans, 
from the time that Hyrcanus had obliged them to'embrace Judaism. 
As he had been brought up in the court of Alexander Jannaeus, 
and of Alexandra his wife, who reigned'after him, he had gained 
an ascendant over Hyrcanus, their eldest son, with the hope of 
raising himself by his favour, when he should succeed to the crown. 

A. M. 3939. But when* he saw all his measures defeated by 

Am. J. c. 65. the deposition of Hyrcanus,* and the coronation 

of Aristobulus, from whom he had nothing to expect, he employed 
his whole address and application to replace Hyrcanus upon the 
throne. 

The latter, by his secret negotiations, had at first applied to 
Aretas, king of Arabia Pctrea, for aid to reinstate himself. After 
various events, which I pass over to avoid prolixity, he had recourse 
to Pompey, who, on hi? return from his expedition against Mithri- 
dates, was arrived in Syria. f He there took cognizance of the com- 
petition between Hyrcanus and Aristobulus, who repaired thither 
according to his orders. A great number of Jews went thither 
also, to request that he would free them from the govemn^nt of 
both the one and the other. They represented that they ought 
not to be ruled by kings ; that they had long been accustomed to 
obey only the high-pnest, who, without any other title, adminis- 
tered justice according to the laws and constitutions transmitted 
4own to them from their forefathers : that the two brothers were 
indeed of the sacerdotal line ; but that they had changed the form 
of the government for a new one, which would enslave them, if not ^ 
remedied. 

Hyrcanus complained, that Aristobulus had unjustly deprived 

nim of his birthright, by usurping every thing, *nd leaving him 

• Jomph. Antiq. xiv. d-a & de BeU. Jud. i. 5. f JoKph. Antiq. xiv S. IiLds 

Bel Jud ! 5. 
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inly a small estate fo» his subsistence. He accused hun also of 
i)ractising piracy at sea, and of plundering his neighbours by land. 
And to confirm what he alleged against' mm, he produced almost a 
thousand Jews, the principal men of the nation, whom Antipater . 
^ad brought expressly, to support by their testimony what that 
prince had to say against his brother. 

Aristobulus replied to this, That Hyrcanus had been deposed only 
for his incapacity: that his sloth and in'flolence rendered him en- 
tirely incapable of the managrement of public affairs ; that the people 
despised him: and that he (Aristobulus) had been obliged to take 
the reins of the ffo,vernment into his own hands, to prevent them 
from fallmg into those of strainers. In fine, that he bore no other 
title than what his father Alexander had done before him. And 
in proof of what he advanced, he produced a great number of the 
young nobiMty of the country, who appeared with all possible splen- 
dour and magnificence. Their superb •habits, haughty manners, 
and proud demeanour, did no great service to his cause. 

Pompey heard enough to discern that the conduct of Aristobulus 
was violent and uajust: but would not, however, pVonounce imme- 
diately up«i it, lest Aristobulus, out ot resentment, should oppose 
his designs against Arabia, which he had much at heart: he there- 
fore politely dismissed the two brother^, and told them, that at his 
return from reducing Aretas and hi^ Arabians, he should pass through 
Judaea, and that he would then • regulate their affair, and setue 
every thing. 

Aristobulus, who fully penetrated Pompey's sentiments, set out 
sudJenly for Damascus, without paying him the least instance of re- 
spect, returned into Judsea, armed his subjects, and prepared for a 
vigorous defence. By this conduct, he made Pompey his mortal 
enemy. 

Pompey applied himself also in making preparations for the Ara- 
bian war. Aretas till then had despised the Roman arms ; but 
when he saw them at his door, and that victorious array ready to 
enter his dominions, he sent an embassy to make his submission. 
Pompey, however, advanced as far as Petra, his capital, of which 
he made himself master. Aretas was taken in it. Pompey at first 
kept hkn under a guard, but at length he was released upon ac- 
cepting the conditions imposed on him by the victor, who soon after 
returned to Damascus. 

He was not apprized till then of Aristobulus's proceedings in 
Judsoa. He marched thither with his army, and found Aristobu- 
lus posted .in the castle of Alexandrion, which sto^wi upon a hieK 
mountain at the entrance of the country. This was an extremely 
gtrong place, built by his father; Alexander, who had given his name 
to it. Pompey sent to bid him come down to him. Aristobulus 
was not much inclined to comply, but he at last acceded to the 
opinion of those about him, who, dreading a war with the Romans, 
advised him to go. He did so; and cSler a conversation which 

TOI*. VII. -2c 
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turned apon bis diflference with his brother, he returned into his 
. castle. He repeated the same visit two or three times, in hopes 
by that civiUty to gain upon Pompey, and induce him to decide in 
his favour. But for fear of accident, he did not omit to put good 
garrisons into his^tron^ places, and to make all other preparations 
For a vigorous defence, m case Pompey should decide against him. , 
Pompey, who had advice of his proceedings, the last time he came 
to him, obliged him to put them all into his hands, by way of se- 
questration, and made him sign orders for that purpose to all the 
commanders of those places. 

Aristobulus, incensed at the violence which had been offered him, 
OS soon as he was released, made all 4)aste to Jerusalem, and pre- 
pared every thing for the war. His resolutions^to keep the crown, 
made him the sport of two different passions, hope and fev** When 
he saw the least appearance that Pompey would decide in his fa- 
vour, he made use of all thS arts of complaisance to incline him to 
it. When, on the contrary, he had the least reason to suspect that 
he would declare against him, he observed a directly opposite con- 
duct. This was the cause of the contrariety visible in the different 
steps he took throughout this affair. 

Pompey followed him close. The first place where he encamp- 
ed in his way to Jerusalem, was Jericho ; there he received the 
news of Mithridates's death, as we shall see in the following book. 

He continued his march towards Jerusalem. When he ap- 
proached, Aristobolus, who began to repent of what he had done, 
came out to meet him, and endeavoured to bring him to an accom- 
modation^ by promising an entire submission, and a great sum of 
money to prevent the war. Pompey accepted his o&rs, and sent 
Gabmius, at the head of a detachment, to receive the money : but 
when that lieutenant-general arrived at Jerusalem, he found the 
gates shut against him ; and, instead of receiving the money, he was 
told from the top of the walls, that the city would not stand to the 
agreement. Pompey thereupon, not being willing that they should 
deceive him with impunity, ordered Aristobulus, whom he had kept 
with him, to be put in irons, and advanced with his whole army 
against Jerusalem. The city was extremely strong by its situation 
and the works which had been made ; and had it not been for tlie 
dissentions that prevailed within it, was capable of making a long 
defence. 

Aristobuhis's party was for defending the place ; especially when 
they saw that Pompey kept their king prisoner. But the adherents 
of Hyrcanus were determined to open the gates to that general. 
And as the latter were much the greater number, the other party 
retired to the mountain of the temple, to defend it, and caused the 
bridges of the ditch and valley which surrounded it to be broken 
down. Pompey to whom the city immediately opened its gates, re- 
solved to besiege the temple. The place held out three whole 
months, and would have done so three more, and perhaps obliged 
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the Romans to abandon thehr enterprise, but for the superstitious 
rigour with which the besieged observed, the sabbath. They be- 
lieved, indeed, that they might defend themselves when attacked, 
but not that they might prevent the works of the enemy, or make 
any for themselves. The Romans knew how to take advantage of 
this inaction upon the sabbath-days. They did not attack the Jews 
upon them, but filled up the fosses, made their approaches, and fixed 
their engines without opposition. They threw down at length a 
great tower, which carried along with it so great a part of the wall, 
that the breach was large enough for an assault. The place was 
carried sword in hand, and a terrible slaughter ensued, in which 
more than 12,000 persons wece killed. 

During the whole tumult, the cries, and disorder of this slaugh- 
ter, history observes that the priests, who were at that time em- 
ployed in divine service, continued it with surprising calmness, 
notwithstanding the rage of their enemies, and their grief to see 
their friends and relations massacred before their eyes. Many x)f 
them saw their own blood mingle with that of the sacrifices they 
were offering, and the sword of the enemy make themselves the 
victims of their duty ; happy and worthy of being envied, if they had 
<>een as faithful to the spirit as the letter of it ! 

Pompey, with many of his superior ofiicers, entered the temple, 
and not only into the sanctuary, but into the holy of hi » lies, mto 
which, by the law, the hiffh-priest alone was permitted to enter 
once a year, upon the solemn day V)f expnu ion. This was what 
most keenly afilicted the Jews, and enraged tiiat people so bitterly 
against the Romans. 

Pompey did not touch the treasures of the temple, which con- 
sisted principally in sums that had been deposited there by private 
families for their better security. Those suu«s amounted to 2000 
talents in specie,* without reckoning the gold and silver vessels, 
which were innumerable, and of infinite value. It was not,f says 
Cicero, out of respect for the majesty of the God adored in that 
temple, that Pompey behaved in this manner ; for, according to him, 
nothing wfiis more contemptible than the Jewish religion, more un- 
worthy the wisdom and grandeur of the Romans, nor more opposite 
to the institutions of their ancestors. Pompey in this noble disin- 
terestedness had no other motive than to deprive malice and calum- 
ny of all means of attacking his reputation. Such were the thoughts 
of the most learned of the Pagans, with respect to the only religion 
of the true God. They blasphemed what they knew not. 

It hath been observed, that till then Pompey had been successful 

* Three hundred thousand pounds sterling. 

t Cn. Pompeius, captis Hieroaolymi^, victor ex iUo fano nllill attigit In primis hoc. 
at mutta alia, sapienter, qu5d in tain Huspiclos:\ ac ntaiciiicsi civitate locum sermonl 
obtrectatorum non reliquit. Non enim credu religionem el Judseorum et hostium im- 
pedimento prdBstantissiino imperatori, sed pudoreiu f uisse^isiorum religio sacrorum 4 
0plendore huius imperii, gravitate noininis vestri, majoium iuotitutiB abiiorrebat. CjIm. 
VTQ Flac n. 67~6&. 
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m an tlunffs, but that after this sacrilegious curiosity, his good fbr 
tune abandoned him, and that the advantage gained over the Jewe 
was hia last victory. 

SECT.V. 

Rdgn of HTTcanni IL wbidi oontinaed twenty-four yean. 

A. M. 3D41. Pompey having thus put an end to the war, 

nt. J. c. 63. caused the walls of Jerusalem to be demolished, 

re-established Hyrcanus, and sent Aristobulus, with his two sons, 
Alexander and Antigonus, prisoners to Rome. He dismembered 
several cities from the kingdom of Judaea, which he united with the 
government of Syria, imposed a tribute upon Hyrcanus, and left the 
administration of affairs to Antipater, who was at the court of Hyr- 
canus, and one of his principal miristers. Alexander made his 
escape upon the way to Rome, and returned into Judaea, where 
he afterwards excited new troubles. 
A. M. 3947. Hyrcanus finding himself too weak to take the 

Ant J. c. 57. field against him, had recourse to the arms of the 

Romans. Gabinius, governor of Syria, after having overthrown 
Alexander in a battle, went to Jerusalem, and reinstated Hyrcanus 
in the high-priesthood.''' He made great alterations in the civil 
^ov« ririncnt ; for instead of monarchical, as it had been, he changed 
It imo aristocrutical ; but those innovations were but of short du- 
ration. 
- A. M. 3950. Crassus, upon his march against the Parthians, 

Ant J. c. 54. always intent upon gratifying his insatiable ava- 

rice, stopped at Jerusalem, where he had beien told great treasures 
were laid up. He plundered the temple of all the riches in it, 
which amounted to the sum of 10,000 talents; that is to say, about 
1,500,000/. sterling. 
A. M. 3957. Caesar,! after his expedition into Egypt, being 

Ant. J. c. 47. arrived in Syria, Antigonus, who had made his 

escape from Rome with his father Aristobulus, came to throw him- 
self at his teet, begged him to re-establish him upon the throne of 
his father, who was lately dead, and made great complaints against 
Antipater and Hyrcanus. Caesar had too great obligations to both, 
to do any thing contrary to their interests ; for, as we shall see in 
the sequel, without the aid he had received from them, his expedi- 
tion into E^pt would have miscarried. He decreed that Hyrcanus 
should retain the dignity of high-priest of Jerusalem, and the sove 
reignty of Judaea, to himself and his posterity after him for ever, and 

give Antipater the office of procurator of JudoDa under Hyrcanus. 
y this decree, the aristocracy of Gabinius was abolished, and thtf 
government of Judaea re-established upon the ancient footing. 

^•^JJ^An^. xiv. 10. Id.de.BelLJiid.l.«. f Joi^ Antl^. liv. IS. U. 
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Antipater* caused the l^oyeninient of Jenisulcin to be given to 
Phasael his eldest son, and that of Galilee to llerod his second son. 

A. M. 3960. Caesar, at Hyrcanus's request,! and in conside- 

Ant J. c. 44. ration of the services he had rendered him in 

Effypt and Syria, permitted him to rebuild the walls of Jerusalem, 
which Pompey had caused to be demolished. Antipater, without 
losing time, began the work, and the city was soon tbrtified as it 
had been before the demohtion. Caesar was killed j:his same year. 

During the civil wars, Judoea, as well as all the other provinces 
of the Roman empire, was agitated by violent troubles. 
A. M. 3964. Pacorus,! son of Orodes, king of Parthia, had 

Ant. J. c. 40. entered Syria with a powerful army. From thence 

be sent a detachment into Judea, with orders to place Antigonus, 
the son of Aristobulus, upon the throne, who on his side had also 
raised troops. Hyrcanus, and Phasael, Herod's brother, upon the 
proposal of an accommodation, had the imprudence to go to the 
enemy, who seized them and put them in irons. Herod escaped 
from J^usalem the moment before the Parthians entered it to seize 
him also. 

Having missed Herod, they plundered the city and country, 
placed Antigonus upon the throne, and deHvered Hyrcanus and 
Phasael in chains into his hands. Phasael, who well knew that his 
death was resolved, dashed out his brains against the wall of his 
prison, to avoid the hands of the executioner. As for Hyrcanus, 
his life was granted him; but to render him incapable of the priest- 
hoed, Antigonus caused his ears to be cut off; for according to the 
Levitical law,} it was requisite that the high-priest should be per- 
fect in all his members. After having thus mutilated him, he gave 
him back to the Parthians, that they might carry him into the East, 
from whence it would not be possible fbr him to- embroil affairs in ' 
Judffia.|| He continued a prisoner at Seleucia in Babylonia, till the 
accession of Phraates to the crown, who caused his chains to be 
taken off, and gave him entire liberty to see and converse witli the 
Jews of that country, who were very numerous. They looked upon 
him as their king and high-priest, and raised him a revenue sufficient 
to support his rank with splendour. The love of his native country 
made him forget all those advantages. He returned the year fol- 
. lowing to Jerusalem, whither Herod had invited him to come ; but 
some years afterwards he caused him to be put to death. ( 

Herod had at first taken refuge in Egypt, from whence he went 
to Rqme. Antony was then in the high degree of power which the 
triumvirate had given him. He took Herod under his protection, 
and even did more in his favour than he expected. For instead of 
what he proposed, which was at most to obtain the crown for Aris 

• Jo«»ph. Amiq. xlT. 17. de Bell. Jud. i. 8. , t Id. Amiq xiv. 17. 1 Joseph. 

Antiq. xiv. 24. 36. Id de BeU. Jud. i. 11. $ Levit. xxi. IQ-Hl I Joaeiii. 

Antiq. XV. S 

2c2 
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tobulns,* to whose sffiter Mariamne he had for some time been be* 
trothed, with the view only of governing under him, as Antipater 
had done under Hyrcanus ; Antony caused the crown to be con* 
ferrecl upon him, contrary to the usual maxim of the Romans in like 
cases. For it was not their custom to violate the rights of the royal 
houses, which acknowledged them for protectors, and to give the 
crown to strangers. Herod was declared king of Judsea by the 
senate, and conducted by the consuls to the capitol, where he re- 
ceived the investiture of the crown, with the ceremonies usual upon 
such occasions. 

• Herod passed only seven days at Rome in ne^otiatmg this great 
affair, and returned speedily into Judca. He had employed bo mor^ 
time than three months in his journeys by sea and land. 

SECTION VL 

Reign of Antlgonm, of only two yean* dnratkm. 

A. M. 3965. It was not SO easy for Herod to establish him- 

Am. J. c. 39. gelf in the possession of the kingdom of Judiea, as 

it had been to obtain his title from the Romans. Antigonus was 
not at aU inclined to resijpfD a throne which had cost him so much 
pains and money to acqmre. He disputed it with him very vigor- 
ously for aJmost two years. 

A. M. 3966. Herod,t who during the winter had made great 

Ant J. c. 3a preparations for the following campaign, opened 

it at length with the siege of Jerusalem, which he invested at the 
head of a fine and .numerous army. Antony had given orders to 
Sosius, governor of Syria, to use his utmost endeavours to reduce 
Antigonus, and to put Herod into full possession of the kingdom of 
Judaea. Whilst the works necessary tor the siege were carrying 
on, Herod made a tour to Samaria, and at length consiunmated his 
marriage with Mariamne. ^hey had been contracted for years to 
each other : but the unforeseen troubles which had befallen him, 
had prevented^heir consummating tbe marriage till then. She was 
the daughter of Alexander the son of king Aristobulus, and Alex- 
andra the daughter of Hyrcanus the Second, and thereby grand- 
daughter to those two brothers. She was a princess of extraordi- 
nary beauty and virtue, and possessed in an eminent degree all the 
other qualities that adorn the sex. The attachment of the Jews 
to the Asmonsah family, made Herod imagine, that, by espousing 
her, he should find no difficulty in gaining j;heir affection, which was 
one of his reasons for consummating^ his marria^ at that time. 

On his return to Jerusalem, Sosius and he, having joined their 
forces, pressed the siege in concert with the utmost vigour^ and 

* Arifltobulut was Uie ton of Alexandra, Hfrcanus's daughter ; and hislJotber wai 
Alexander, son of Aristobulus, brother of Hjrrcanus ; so that the right of both bioJieta 
lotheciownwaauaUfidinhispenoa. f J<Neiih.AnUq. juv.S7.la.de Bdl.Jiid.i 13. 
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wHli a very numerous army, which amounted to at least 60,000 
men. The place, however, held out against them many months 
with exceeding resolution; and if the besieged had been as expert 
in the art of war and the defence of places, as they were brave and 
resolute, it would not perhaps have been taken. But the Romans, 
who were much better skilled in those things than they, carried 
the place at length, after a siege of something more than six months. 
A. M. 3967. The Jews being driven from their posts, the ene- 

Am. J. c. 37. ujy entered on all sides, and made themselves 
masters of the city. And to revenge the obstinate resistance they 
had made, and the fatigue they had suffered during so long and 
difficult a siege, they filed all quarters of Jerusalem with blood 
and slaughter, plundered and destroyed all before them, though 
Herod did his utmost to prevent both the one and the other. 

Antigonus, seeing all was lost, came and threw himself at the 
feet of Sosius in the most submissive and most abject manner. He 
was put in chains, and sent to Antony as soon as he arrived at An 
tioch. /He designed at first to have reserved him for his triumph: 
but Herod, who did not think himself safe as long as that remnant 
of the royal family survived, would not let him rest till he had ob- 
tained the death of that unfortunate prince, for which he even gave 
a large sum of money.* He was proceeded against in form, con- 
demned to die, and had the sentence executed upon him in the same 
manner as common criminals, with the rods and axes of the lictor, 
and was fastened to a stake ; a treatment with which the Romans 
had never used any crowned head before. 

Thus ended the reign of the Asmonseans, after a duration of 129 
years, reckoning from the begmning of the government of Judas 
Maccabaeus. Herod entered by this means upon the peaceable 
possession of the kingdom of Juacea. 

This singular, extraordinary, and, till then, unexampled event, 
by which the sovereign authority over the Jews was given to. a 
stranger, an Idumsean, ought to have opened their eyes, and ren- 
dered them attentive to a celebrated prophecy, which had foretold 
it in clear terms; and had given it as the certain mark of another 
event, in which the whole nation was interested, which was the 
perpetual object of their vows and hopes, and distinguished them 
by a peculiar characteristic from all the other nations of the world, 
that had an equal interest in it, but without knowing or beinff ap- 
prized of it. This was the prophecy of Jacob, who at his death 
foretold to his twelve sons, assembled round his bed, what would 
happen in the series of time to the twelve tribes, of which they were 
the chiefs, and afler whom they were called. Amongst the other pre- 
dictions of that patriarch concerning the tribe of Judah, there is this 
of which we now speak: " The sceptre shall not depart from Judah,f 
nor a lawgiver from between his feet, until Shiloh come, and unto 

* Jowpb. Antio. ziv. 87. FfciL In Anton, p. S3SL Dkm. Cim. L xlix. p. 40S. 
tGen.zllz.ia 
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him shall the gathermg of the people be." The sceptre, or ro^ 
(for the Hebrew Bignifies both,) implies here the authority and su- 
periority over the other tribes. 

All the ancient Jews have explained this prediction to denpte the 
Messiah : the fact is therefore incontostible, and is reduced to two 
essential points. The first is, that as long as the tribe of Judah 
shall subsist, it shall have pre-eminence and authority over the other 
tribes: the second is, that it shall subsist, and form a body of a re- 
public, governed by its laws and magistrates, till the Messiah comes. 

The first point is verified in the series of the history of the Israel- 
ites, wherein that pre-eminence of the tribe of Judah appears evi- 
dently. This is not the proper place for proofs of this kind : those 
who would be more fully informed, may consult the explanation of 
Genesis lately published.* 

For the second point, we have only to consider it with the least 
attention. When Herod, the Idumsan, and in consequence a 
stranger, was placed upon the throne, the authority and superiority 
which the tribe of Judah had over the other tribes, began to be 
taken from it. This was an indication that the time of the Mes- 
siah's coming was not far off. The tribe of Judah has no'longer 
the supremacy ; it ro longer subsists as a body, from which the 
magistrates are taken. It is manifest, therefore, that the Messiah 
is come. But at what time did that tribe become like the rest, and 
was confounded with them? In the time of Titus and Adrian, 
who finally exterminated the remnant of Judah. It was therefore 
before those times that the Messiah came. 

How wonderful does God appear in the accomplishment of his 
prophecies ! Would it be making a right use of history, not to 
dwell a few moments upon facts like this, when we meet them in 
the course of our subject? Herod, reduced to quit Jerusalem, 
takes refuge at Rome. He has no thoughts of demanding the 
sovereignty for himself, but for another. It was the grossest injus- 
tice to give it to a stranger, whilst there were princes of the royal 
family in being. It was contrary to the laws, and even contrary to 
the usual practice of the Romans. But it had been decreed from 
all eternity, that Herod should be king of the Jews. Heaven 
and earth should sooner pass away, than that decree of God not 
be fulfilled. Antony was at Rome, and in possession of sovereign 
power, when Herod arrived there. How many events were ne- 
cessary to the conducting of things to this point i But is there any 
thing too hard for the .^mighty ? 

ARTICLE II. 

Abridg^ient of the history of the Parthians, from the efitablishment of that empire ts 
the defeat of Crassus, which is related at large. 

The Parthian empire was one of the most powerful and most 

considerable that ever was in the East. Very weak in its begin- 

* By F. Babuty, Rue St- Jacqueib 
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flings, as is common, it extended itself by little and little ov€r al 
Upper Asia, and made even the Romans tremble. Its duration k 

fenerally allowed to be 4*^4 years ; of which 254 years were befori 
esus Christ, and 220 olter him. Arsaces was the founder of that 
empire, from whom all his successors were called ArsacidsB. Ar» 
taxerxes, by birth a Persian, having overcome and slain Artabanus, 
the last of those kin^s, transferred the empire of the Parthians to 
the Persians, in the mlh year of the emperor Alexander, the son of 
Mammsea. I shall only speak here of the affairs of the Parthians 
before Jesus Christ, and shall treat them very Briefly, except tha 
deTeat of Crassus, which I shall relate in all its extent. 

A. M. ^54. I 1^3.ve observed elsewhere what gave Arsacea 

Ant. J. c. «50. I.* occasion to make Parthia revolt, and to expel 
the Macedonians, who had been in possession of it from the death 
of Alexander the Great ; and in what manner he had caused him- 
self to be elected king of the Parthians. Theodotus at the same 
time made Bactriana revolt, and took that province from Antiochus, 
eurnamed Theos. 

A. M. ^ea Some time after, Seleucus Callinicue,f who suc- 

Ant. J. c. 236. ceeded Antiochus, endeavoured in vain to subdue 
the Parthians. He fell into their hands himself, and was made 
prisoner : this happened in the reign of Tiridates, called otherwise 
Arsaces II. brother of the first. 

A. M. 3792. Antiochus, sumamed the Great, was more suc- 

Ant. J. c. 212. cessful than his predeces6or.| He marched into the 
East, and repossessed himself of Media, which the Parthians had 
taken from him. He also entered Parthia, and obliged the king to 
retire into Hyrcania, from whence he returned soon after with an 
army of 100,000 foot and 20,000 horse.} As the war was of a tedious 
duration, Antiochus made a treaty with Arsaces, by which he left 
him Parthia and Hyrcania, upon condition that he should as&ist 
him in reconquering the other revolted provinces. Antiochus 
marched afterwards against Euthydemus, king of Bactria, witK 
whom he was also obliged to come to an accommodation. 

A. M. 3798. Priapatius the son of Arsaces II. succeeded 

Ant. J. c. 206. his father ; and after having reigned fifteen years, 
left the crown at his death to Phraates I. his eldest son. 

A. M. 3840. Phraates left it to Mithridates, whom he pre- 

Ant. J. c. 164. ferred before his own issue, upon accoimt of his 
extraordinary merit. In &ct, he was one of the greatest kings the 
Parthians ever had. He carried his arms farther than Alexander 
the Great. It was he who made Demetrius Nicator prisoner. 

A. M. 3873. Phraates II. succeeded Mithridates his father. 

Ant. J. c. 13L Antiochus Sidetes, kipg of Syria, marched against 

•See vol. Tt. flbid. tlbid. 

6 The AbM Loncaerue, m his Latin DisBenation upon the Afsaddft, asciibei wh4t . 
te-beieaaid to ArtaWiis,wlion be places hetireeaAiniKiILandPriapat^ imttM 
flajw nothing of Uiif 
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him at the head of a powerful anny, under pretence of delirering 
bi8 brother Demetrius, who had been longr kept in captivity. After 
having defeated Phraates in three battks, he was himself over* 
thrown and killed in the last, and his army entirely cut to pieces. 
Phraates, in his turn, at the time he had formed the design of in- 
yading Syria, was attacked by the Scythians, and lost his life in a 
battle. 

A. M. 3975. Artabanus hls uncle reigned in his* stead, and 

Ant J. c. 129. died soon after. 

His successor was Mithridates II. of whom Justin says* that 
his great actions acquired him the surname of Great. * 

He declared war against the Armenians, and by a treaty of 
peace which he made with them, he obliged their king to send him 

A. M. 3909. his son Tigranes as a hostage. The Tatter was af- 
Ant J. c. 95. terwards set upon the throne of Armenia by the 
Parthians themselves, and joined with Mithridates king of Pontus 
in the war against the Romans. 

A. M. 3913. Antiochus Eusebes took refuge with Mithridates, 

Ant J. c. 93. who re-established him in the possession of part of 
the kmgdom of Syria two years after. 

A. M. 3914. ^^ ^^ ^^® same MHhridates, as we shall see here- 

Ant J. c. 90. after, who sent Orobazus to Sylla, to demand the 
amity and alliance of the Romans, and who caused him to be pot 
to death on his return for having given precedence to Sylla. 

A.M. 3915. Demetrius Eucheres,! who reigned at Damascus, 

Ant J.'c. 89. besieging Philip his brother in the city of BersBa, 
was defeated and taken by the Parthian troops sent to the aid of 
Philip, and carried prisoner to Mithridates, who treated him with 
all possible honours. He died there of a disease. 

A. M. 391& Mithridates H. died,| after having reigned forty 

Ant J. c. 89. years, generally regretted by his subjects. The do- 
mestic troubles with which his death was followed, considerably 
weakened the Parthian empire, and made his loss still more sensi- 
bly felt. Tiffranes re-entered upon all the provinces which he had 
given up to the Parthians, and took several others from them. He 
passed the Euphrates, and made himself master of Syria and 
Phoenicia. 

During these troubles, the Parthians elected Mj^askires, and 
after him, Sinatrocces, kings, of whom scarcely any thing more 
is known than their names. 

A. M. 3935. Phraates, the son of the latter, was he who 

Ant J. c. 60. caused himself to be sumamed the God. 

He sent ambassadors to Lucullus, after the great victory which 
the Romans had obtained over Tigranes. He held at the same 
time secret intelligence with the latter. It was at that time Mith- 
ridates wrote to him the letter which Sallust has preserved. 

• JiuOn. 1. xzzyUi. c 3. f Joieph Antiq. ziiL 22. t8trab.LzLn.5aS.niA 

inLacttLp.500,*«. . 
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A. M. 3938. Pompey having been appointed in the place of 

Ant J. c. 66. LucuUus, to terminate the war against Mitnridates, 
engaged Phraates in the party of the Romans. 

The latter joins Tigranes the younger against his father, and 
breaks with Pompey. 
A. M. 394a After Poropey's return to Rome, Phraates is 

Am. J. c. 56. killed by his own children. Mithridates his 
eldest son takes his place. 

Tigranes king of Armenia dies almost at the same time. Arta* 
vasdes his son succeeds him. 

Mithridates,* expelled his kingdom either by his own subjects, to 
whom he had rendered himself odious, or by the ambition of his 
brother Orodes, applies to Gabinius, who commanded in Syria, to 
A. M. 3949. re-establish him upon the throne ; but without ef- 

Ant. J. c. 55. feet. He takes up arms in his own defence. Be- 
sieged in Babylon, and warmly pressed, he surrenders to Orodes, 
who, considering him only as an enemy, and not as a brother, causes 
him to be put to death ; by which means Orodes becomes peaceable 
possessor of the throne. 
A. M. 3950. But he found enough to employ him abroad,f 

Ant. J- c. 54. that he had bo reason to expect. Crassus had 
lately been created consul at Rome, for the second time, with Pom- 
pey. On the partition of the provinces, Syria fell to Crassus, who 
was exceedingly rejoiced upon that account ; because it favoured 
the desi^ he had formed of carrying the war into Parthia. When 
he was in company, even with people whom he scarce knew, he 
could not moderate his transports. Amongst his friends, with whom 
he was under less restraint, he even burst out into rhodomontades 
unworthy of his age and character, and seemed to be no longer the 
same man. He did not confine his views to the government of 
Syria, nor to the conquest of some neighbouring provinces, nor even 
to that of Parthia. He flattered himself with doing such things, sb 
should make the great exploits of Lucullus against Tisanes, and 
those of Pompey against Mithridates, appear hke chOd's play in 
comparison with his. He had already overrun, in imagination, 
Bactriana and the Indies, and penetrated as far as the remotest 
seas, and the extremities of the East. However, in the instructions 
and powers which were given him, war against Parthia was in no 
manner included; but all the world knew nis design against it was 
his darling passion. Such a beginning forbodes no success. 

His departure had besides something more inauspicious in it* 
One of the tribunes, named Ateius, threatened to oppose his going; 
and was joined by many people, who could not suffer him to set out, 
merely through wantonness to make war against people who had 
done the Romans no injury, and were their friends and allies. That 
tribune, in consequence, having in vain dpposed the departure of 

• JuHin. L 2IU. c. 4. tFlat.iiiCraflt.p.S52.554. 
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^CrASBOB, made haste to the sate of the city through which he waa 
to pass, and set a chafing-dish full of fiie hefore him ; and as soon 
as Crassus came to the place, he threw perfumes, and poUred liba- 
tions into the pan, uttering over them the most terrible imprecations^ 
which could not be heard without making all present shudder with 
horror, and of which the misfortunes of Crassus have been regarded 
by many writers as the accomplishment. 

Nothing could stop him. Superior to all opposition, he continu- 
ed his march, arrived at Brundusium ; and, though the sea was 
very tempestuous, etnbarked, and lost many of his ships in his pas- 
sage. When he arrived at Galatia, he had an interview with king 
Dejotarus, who, though far advanced in years, was at that time em- 
ployed in building a new city. Upon which Crassus rallied him to 
this effect : " King of the Galatians, you begin full lote to build a city 
at the twelfthhour of the day."*—" And you, my lord," replied De- 
jotarus, " are not over early in setting out to make war against the 
rarthians." For Crassus was at that time upwards of sixty years 
old, and his countenance made him look still older than he was. 

He had been informed that there were consideiable treasures in 
the temple of Jerusalem,! which Pompey had not ventured to touch. 
He behoved it well worth his while to go a little out of his way to 
make himself master of them. He therefore marched thither with 
his army. Besides the other riches, which amounted to very con- 
siderable sums, in the temple there was a beam of gold, enclosed 
and concealed in another of wood made hollow for that purpose : 
this was known only to Eleazar, the priest, who kept the treasures 
of the sanctuary. This beam of gold weighed 3j00 minoB, each of 
which weighed two pounds and a half. Eleazar, who was apprized 
of the motive of Crassus's march to Jerusalem, in order to save the 
other riches, which were almost all of them deposited in the temple 
by private persons, discovered the golden beam to Crassus, and suf- 
fered him 10 take it away, after having made him take an oath not 
to meddle with the rest. Was he so ignorant as to imagine any 
thing sacred in the eyes of avarice ? Crassus took the beam of gold; 
and, notwithstanding, plundered the rest of the treasures, which 
amounted to about 1,500,000/. sterling. He then continued his 
route. 

Every thing succeeded at first as happily as he could have ex- 
pected. He built a bridge over the Euphrates without any opposi- 
tion, passed it with his army, and entered the Parthian territories. 
He invaded them without any other real motive for the war, than 
the insatiable desire of enriching himself by the plunder of a country 
which was supposed to be extremely opulent. The Romans under 
Sylla, and afterwards under Pompey, had made peape and several 
treaties with them. There had been no complaint of any infraction 
of these treaties, nor of any other enterprise that could give a just 

* ThB twelftb bour wai the end of the day. t Joeeph. Antlq. ziv..]8i 
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► fctexl for a war. So that the Parthians exjMKited nothing less 
than such an mvasioti ; and Dot being upon their guard, had made 
no preparations for their defence* Crassus, in consequence, was 
jnaat^r of the field, and oyerrau without opposition the greatest p+irt 
of Mesopotamia, He took also several citiea wiitiout re&i^tance ; 
and had he known how to take advantage of the occasion, it had 
*been eaoj for him to have penetrated as lar as Selencia and Ctesi- 
phoiij to have seized them, and made hinuicjf tnfiater of alJ Babylo- 
nia, fm he had done of Mesopotamia. But instead of purcuinghiB 
point, in the heg'iiming of autumn, after having lelt "7000 foot and 
lOUO horse, to secure the cities wJiich hud surrendered to him, he 
repitsscd thi^ EufiiarateSj and put his troops into winter-quarters in 
the cities of Syria, where his sole empJoymenl was to amags money, 
and to phinder tetnpicn. 

lie was joined there by his son, whom Cffisur sent to him out of 
Gaul, a young man who had already been honoured with several 
of the military crowns, w^hich were given hy generals to aucli aa 
distinguished themselves by their varour. He brought , with liim 
1000 cho'5en horse* 

Of aJl the faults committed by GraEsus in this expedition, which 
were all very conBiderable, the greatest undoubtedly, after that of 

ving undertaken thie warj was hi? ha^ty rettirn into Syriji. For 

ought to have ^one on without BtoppingH, and to Ijave seized 
Babylon and Selencia, cities always at eiimiiy with the Parthmns 
instead of giving his enemies time to make preparations by hie re- 
treat, which WJLB the cause of his rum. 

Whilst he was re-aescmbhng all his troops from their winter-qnar- 
ters, ambassadors from the kingof Parthia arrived, who opened their 
conamiseion in few words. They told him that if tliat army ^v as sent by 
the Roniant^ against the Parthians, the war could not be terminated by 
any treaty of peace, and could only be brought to a conclusion by tho 
fijiul ruin of tlic one or the other empire. That if^ us tbey had been 
informed, it was only Crassas, who, contrary to the opmion of his 
count ryt and to satiate hia private avarice, had taken arms agninst 
them, and entered one of their provinces, ttie king their mastrr was 
well disposed to act with moderation in the affair, to take pity on 
ie ag^e of CrBBSUs, and to sofier the Romans in his dominions, who 
^ 'ere rather shut up, than keeping possession of cities, to depart 
with their hves and rings safe. They spoke, no doubt, of the gar- 
risons which Craasus bad left in the conquered places, Cm^sug 
answered this discouree only with a rhodomontade. He told them, 
<» They should have his answer in the city of Selencia." Upon 
wiiich the moet ajicient of the ambtissadors, Vahises, made answer* 
laughing, and showing him the palm of his hand : "Crassus, you 
wiJlaooner see hair grow in the palm of my hand, than you will pee 
Sc^leucia.'' The ambassadors retiredj and went to give their king 
notice that he must prepare for war* 

VOL* Til* 2 II 
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A. U. aosL As soon as the season would permit, Cneam 

Ant J. C. 53. took the field.* The Parthians had time during 

the winter to assemble a very great army to make head against him. 
Orodes their king divided his troops, and marched in person with 
one part of them to the frontiers of Armenia : he sent the other into 
Mesopotamia, under the command of Surena. That general, upon 
his arrival there, retook several of the places of which Crassus had 
* made himself master the year before. 

About the same time some Roman soldieis, who with exceeding 
difficulty had escaped out of the cities of Mesopotamia, where they 
• had been in garrison, of which Ihe Parthians had already retaken 
some, and were besieging the rest, came to Crassus, and related 
things to him highly capable of disquieting and alarming him. They 
told him, that tney had seen with their own eyes the incredible 
numbers of the enemyt and that they had also been witnesses of 
their terrible valour in the bloody attacks of the cities they be- 
sieged. They added, that they were troops not to be escaped when 
they pursued, nor overtaken when they fled ; that tjheir arrows, of 
an astonishing weight, and at the same time of an astonishing ra- 
pidity, were ^ways attended with mortal wounds, against which it 
was impossible to guard. 

This discourse infinitely abated the courage and boldness of the 
Roman soldiers; who had imagined, that the Parthians diflfered in 
nothing from the Armenians and Cappadocians, whom Lucullus 
' nad so easily overthrown ; and flattered themselves, that the whole 
difficulty of the war would consist in the length of the way, and the 
pursuit of the enemy, who would never dare to come to blows with 
them. They ^ow saw, contrary to their expectation, that they 
were to undergo great battles and great dangers. This discourage- 
ment rose so high, that many of the principal officers were of opi- 
nion that it was necessary for Crassus, before he advanced &rther, 
to assemble a council, in order to deliberate again upon the whole 
enterprise. But Crassus listened to no other advice than that of 
those who pressed him to begin his march, and to make all possible 
expedition. 

What encouraged him the most, and confirmed him in that reso 

lution, was the arrival of Artabasus king of Armenia. Ho brought 

■^' him u body of COOO horse, which were part of his guards; add- 

at, besidijri; these, he had 10,000 cuirassiers, ana 30,000 foot, 

service. But he advised him to take' great care not to march 

ay into the plains of Mesopotamia, and told him, that he must 

be enemy's country by the way of Armenia ; the reasons with 

Ae enforced this advice, were, that Armenia, being a moun- 

itry , the Parthian cavalry, in which the greatest strength 

consisted, would be rendered entirely useless to them. 

^Qk this route he should be in a condition to supply the 

♦ Plut in CrasP. p. 554. 
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RTmy with all necepsarios: iii^tead of which, if they marched hy tl e 
way of Meeopotamift, convoys would fail^ and he would have a pov'- 
erful annyin his front on all the marchee it would be neceegaiy fir 
bim lo take, before he could penetrate to the centre of the enemy t 
dominions; that in those plains, the horse would have all poseibl^ 
advantages aguinsl himj and, laetly, that he inusl cross seven! 
iftndy deserts J where the troops migJit be in ^reet distress for wai t 
of water and provisions. The ad\ice was excellent , and the feasor 3 
unanswerable; but CraBSUs, blinded by Providenoe, who intendtii 
to pumsh the tacrilege he had committed in plundering the templ*^ 
of Jerusalem, despised all that was said to biin- lie only desired 
Artabasus^ who was returning into iiia dominions j to bring hiin hi J 
troops as soon as possible. 

I iiave said, that Providence blinded Craasua, which is self-evident 
in a great measure. But a Pngan writer makes tlie some renmrk ; 
this \b Dion Cassius, a very judicious historian, and at the same tima 
ft mihtary man. He soys, that tlie Remains , under Crass us, *Mjad 
no salutary view, and were either ignorant upon all occasions of 
what was necessary to be done, or in no condition lo execute it i so 
that one would have thoug-ht, that, condemned and persecuted by 
eome divinity, they couM neither make use of their bodies nor minds." 
That Divinity was unknown to Dion. It wac He whom the Jewi&h 
nation adored, and who avenged the injury done to his temple* 

Cro£sus made haste, therefore, to set forward. He bad seven le- 
gions of foot, near 4000 horse, and as many light -armed soldiers and 
archera, which amounted in all to more than 40,000 menj that is to 
say, one of the finest armies the Romans ever eel on foot. When 
his troop® were psssing the bridge he had laid over the river Eu- 
phrates, near the city of Zeugma, a dreadful storm of thunder and 
lightning drove in the face or the soldiers, as if to prevent them 
from going on. At the same time a black cloud, out of which bur^t 
nn impetuous whirlwind, attended with thunder-claps and lightning, 
fell upon the bridge and broke down a part of it. The troops were 
seized with fear and sadness. He endeavoured to reanimate them 
as well as he was able, promising them with an oath, that they 
should march back by the way of Armenia- and concluded his dis- 
course with assuring them, that not one of them should return that 
way. Those last words, whitfh were ambiguous, and bad e^^eaped 
him very imprudently, threw the w^hole army into the greatest trou- 
ble and dismay. Crassua well kijew the bad effect they had pro- 
duced; but out ofa spirit of obstinacy and haughtiness, he neglected 
to remedy it, by explaining tlie sense of those words, to reassure 
the timorous* 

He made his troops advance along the Eupli rates. Hie scouts, 
whom he had sent out for intelligence, shortly returned, and report- 
ed, that there was not a single man to be eeen in the country, but 
that they had feund the marks of horses which eeemed to have fled 
Buddenlyi bs if Ihey had been pursued'^ 
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Upon this adyioe, Craffnis confinned himsetf in his hopes; ftnd 
his soldiers began to despise the Parthians, as men that woold nerer 
have courage to stand a charge, and come to an engagement whh 
them. Cassius advised him at least to approach some town, where 
they had a garrison, in order to rest the army a little, and have time 
to learn the true number of the enemies, their force, and what de- 
signs they had in view ; or, if Crassus did not approve that coansel, 
to march along the Euphrates towards Seleucia ; because, by always 
keeping upon the banks of that river, he would put it out of the 
power of tne Parthian cavalry to surround him ; and that with the 
fleet which mi^rht follow him, provisions might be always broufffat 
from Syria, and all other things of which the army mignt stand in 
need. This Cassius was Crassus's quaestor, and the same who a^ 
terwards killed Cesar. 

Crassus, after having considered this advice, was upon the point 
of complying with it, when a chief of the Arabians, named Ariam- 
nes, came in unexpectedly, and bad the address to make him approve 
a quite different pSan. That Arab had formerly served under Pom- 
pey, and was known by many of the Roman soldiers, who looked 
upon him as a friend. Surena found him, from this circumstance, 
admirably qualified to play the part he gave him. Accordingly, 
when he was conducted to Crassus, he inrormed him, that the Par- 
thians Would not look the Roman army in the face; that its name 
alone had already spread a universal terror among their troops; 
and that there wcmted no more for the obtaining a complete vic- 
tory, than to march directly up to them, and give them battle. He 
offered to be their ffuide himself, and to carry them the shortest 
way. Crassus, blinded by his flattery, and deceived by a man who 
knew how to give a specious turn to what he proposed, fell into the 
snare, notwit&tandii^g the pressing entreaties of Cassius, and some 
others, who suspected that impostor's design. 

Crassus would hearken to nobody. The traitor Ariamnes, afler 
having persuaded him to draw off from the banks of the Euphrates, 
conducted h|m across the plain by a way at first level and easy, 
but which at length became diflicult, from the deep sands in which 
the army found itself engaged, in the midst of a vast country all 
bare and parched, where the eye could discover neither end nor 
boundary where the troops might hope to find rest and refresh 
ment. If thirst, and the fatigue of the way, discouraged the Ro 
mans, the prospect of the country alone threw them into a despair 
still more terrible : for they could perceive neither near them, noi 
at a distance, the least tree, plant, or brook ; not so much as a hill, 
nor a single blade of rrass; nothing was to be seen all round but 
heaps of burning sand. 

This gave just reason to suspect some treachery, of which the 
arrival of couriers from Artabasus ought to have folly convinced 
them. That prince informed Crassus, that king Orodes had invaded 
his dominions with a great army; that the war he had to main 
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tall]) prevented him from seoding^ the aid lie Iiad promised; but 
that he advised liim to approach Armenia, in order that they 
mig^ht unite their forces agBinst tJie common enemy s that, if he 
■would not follow that advice, he cautioned him et least to avoid, 
in his marches and encampments, the open plainfl, and such pkcea 
aa were commodious for tlie horse, and to keep alxvaye cbee to the 
ttiountains. Crassusj instead of i^iving' ear to these wise counaele, 
inveighed agamBt those that gave them i and wiihout vouchsafing- 
to write an answer to Artabasua. he only told his couriers, » I have 
not time to consider the affairs of Armenia; I shall go thither soon, 
&ud fihall then punish Artabasiis for his treachery." 

Crassus was eo infatuated with hit ArBbn^ and bo blinded by his 
artful suggestions, that he liad continued to follow him without tlio 
least distrust, notwithstanding all the advice that fras given him, 
till he had brought them into the sandy desert we hiive inentionedi 
The traitor then made his escape, and went to give Surena an ac- 
count of what he had done. 

After a march of some days in a desert and enemy *s country^, 
where it was difficult to have any intelligence, the Bcouts came in 
Ml speed to iuform Crassus, that a very numerous army of the 
Fartliiaus was advancing with great order and boldness to attack 
him immedin-tely. That news threw the whole camp into gre&t 
trouble and consternation. Crassus was more affected with if 
Ihan the rest. He made all possible Ij&ete to draw up his army * 
in battle. At first, following the advice of Caesiui, he extended 
hit infantry as far as he could, that it might taice up the more 
ground, and make it difficult for the, enemy to surround him^ and 
he posted all his cavalry upon the win gs* But afterwards he 
changed his op mi on, and drawing up his foot in dose order, he 
made them form a large hollow square, facing on all eides, of whicli 
each flank had twelve cohorts in front** Every cohort had a com-^f 
pany of hor^c near it, in order that, each part being equally bus- 
tained by the cavalry, the whole body mig-ht charge with ^ater 
Becurity and boldness. He gave one of the wings to Casaius, the 
other to hb soja^ the younger Craseu^, and posted himi«elf m Uie 
centre. 

They advanced in this order to the banks of a brook which had 
not much w^ater^ but was however highly grate fu] to tlie eoldiersj 
from the exceeding drouglit m\d excessive heat. 

Most of the officers we're of opinioti, tliat it was proper to encamp 
jD this place, to give the troo|)s time to recover from the extraordi^ 
nary fatigyes the^ had undergone in a long and painful march, and 
lo rest there during the nigiit ; that in the mean time, all poEE?ible 
endeavours should he «ised t.ci get intelligence of the enemy, and 
that when their number and disposition were known, they should 
attack them the next day. But Crassus, suffering himself to be 

* The Roman cohort waq a body of iuf^nlrjf^ couilflUiig of 3 <» 600 men ^ sad dUTkcd 
t^iy little fjrom wliai ii oow coiM a battalion. 
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carried away by the ardour of his son, and of the cavalry mder hit 
command, who pressed him to lead them against the enemy, gave 
orders that all who had occasion, should take their refreshment 
under arms in their ranks ; and scarce allowing them lime for that 
purpose, he commanded them to march, and led them on, not slowly 
and halting sometimes, but with rapidity, and as fast as they could 
move, till they came in view of the enemy. Contrary to their 
expectation, they did not appear either so numerous or so terrible, 
as they had been represented, which was a stratagem of Sureoa's. 
He had concealed the greatest part of his battalicHis behuid the 
advanced troops, and to prevent their being perceived by the brifrht^ 
ness of their arms, he had given them orders to cover themselveB 
with their vests or with skins. 

When they i^>proached and were ready to charge, the Parthian 
general had no sooner given the signal of battle than the whole 
Seld resounded with dreadful cries, and the most horrid noise. 
For the Partisans did not excite their troops to battle with horns 
or trumpets, but made use of a great number of hollow instru- 
ments, covered with leather, and having bells of brass round them, 
which they struck violently against each other; and the noise made 
by these instruments was harsh and terrible, and seemed like the 
Tearing of wild beasts, joined with claps of thunder. Those bar- 
barians had well observed, that of all the senses none disorders the 
■oul more than the hearing: that it strikes upon, and affects it the 
most immediately, and is the most sudden in making it in a manner 
confused and distracted. 

The trouble and dismay into which this noise had thrown the 
Romans, were quite different when the Parthians, throwing off on 
a sudden the cdvering of their arms, apppeared all on fire, from the 
exceeding brightness of their helmets and cuirasses, which wer« 
of burnished steel, and glittered like sun-beams, and to which the 
furniture and armour of their horses added not a Uttle. At tlieir 
head appeared Surena, handsome, well made, of an advantageous 
(Stature, and of a much greater reputation for valour than the e&s* 
minacy of his mien seemed to promise. For he was painted after 
the fashion of the Modes, and, like them, wore his hair curled wad 
dressed witli art ; whereas the other Parthians still persevered in 
wearing theirs after the manner of the Scythians, much neglected, 
and such as nature gave them, in order to appear more temble. 

At first the barbarians were for charging the Romans with their 

E ikes, and endeavoured to penetrate and break the front ranks: but 
aving observed the depth of the hollow square so well closed and 
even, m which the troops stood firm, and supported each other suc- 
cessfully, they fell back and retired in a seeming confusion, as if 
their order of battle were broken. But the Romans were much 
astonished to see on a sudden their whole army surroui^ded on all 
sides. Crassus immediately gave orders for his archers and light- 
airmed foot to charge them ; but they could not execute those oxdei^ 




» 
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jmg'f for they were compelled by a ghower qf arrows to retire, and 
cover lJieme«lvea behind iheir heavy-armed foot. 

TJaeir dkorder and dismay now began, when tJiey experienced 
the mpiflity and f(>rc© of those arrows, against which no armoui 
was proof, and which penetrated alike whatever they hit. The 
Parthians dividing, applied themselves on aJl sides to shooting at a 
distance, withoat its being posaible for them to mjBS, even though 
they ha^ endeavoured it, so close were the RomiiTiB embattled* 
They did dieadful execution, and made deep wouudfc, becauEe aa 
they drew their bows to the utmost j the atriogs diecharjred their 
Arrows, which were of an estraordiaary weight, with an impetiiosity 
and force that nothing- could refsist* 

The Romans, attached in this manner on all sides by the enemy » 
foiew not in what manner to act. If they contimied firm in their 
mnks, they w^ere wounded mortally, and if they quitted them to 
charge the enemy, they could do them no hitrt, and suffered no less 
tliaa before. The Parthians fled before them, and kept a continual 
discharge as they retired; tor of ell nations in the world they were 
the most expert in that exercise after the Scytliians i an operation 
in reality very wisely conceived ; eince by flying tliey saved their 
jves, and hy fighlin^f, avoided the infamy of fiight. 

As long- as the Romans had hopes that the barbarian e, after 
having exhausted all their arrows, would either give over the iight, 
or come to blows with them hand to hand, they supported their 
distress with valour and resolution ; but when they perceived that 
in the rear of tlie enemy, there were camels laden with arrows, 
wOnther those w ho had exhausted their quivers wheeled about to 
replenish them. Crates us, losing almost all courage, sent orders to 
his son to endeavour, whittever it cost him, to join the enemy, be- 
fore he was entirely surrounded by them ; (br they were princi- 
pally intent against hinij ttMd were wheeling about to take nim in 
the rear. 

Yoimg Crassus, therefore, at tlie head of 1300 horse, 500 arch- 
ers, and eight cohorts armed with round buckjpr?^,* wheeled about 
Bgaiust those who endeavoured to siirronnd him. The lattert 
whether they were afraid to stand tlie charge of a body of troops 
that carne ou with so good an aspect, or whether tisey designed to 
draw off young CrasEU», as far as they could from his father, imme- 
riiarcly faced ahout arid fled. Yoin>^ Crassus upon that, crying out 
as loud as /le could, " They don't stand us," pus bed on full speed 4it\€?r 
them. The foot, animated hy the example of the horse, piqued 
themselves upon not staying t^ehind, and foUow^ed them at their 
heels, carried on by their eagerness, and the joy which the hopes 
of victory gave them. Tliey firmly believed they had conquered, 
and had notJiing to do but to pursue, till being at a great distance 
ffonUhehr main body, they discovered tlie strata gem j for those who 

* Tb«se foiTnod 4 or 5000 men 1^^~ 
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had eeeined to fly, faced about, and being joined by many oCfaer 
troopa, came on to charge the Romans. 

Young Crasaus thereupon made his troops halt, m hopes that the 
enemy, upon seeing their small number, would not fail to attack 
them, and come to close. Gsht, . But those barbarians contented 
themselves with opposing him in front with their heavy-armed 
horse, and sent out detachments of their light horse, that wheeling 
about, and surrounding them on all sides without joining them, pour- 
ed in a perpetual flight of arrows upon them. At the same time, by 
atirring up the heaps of sand, thev raised so thick a dust, that the 
Romans could neither see nor speak to one another; and being pent 
up in a narrow space, and keeping close order, they were a mark 
for every arrow shot at them, and died by a slow but cruel death. 
For finding their entrails pierced, and not being able to support the 
pain they suflered, they rolled themselves upon the sands with the 
arrows in their bodies, and expired in that manner in exquisite tor- 
ments ; or endeavouring to tear out by force the bearded points of 
their arrows, which had penetrated through their veins and nerves,^ 
. they only made their wounds the larger, and increased their pain. 

Most of them died in this manner ; and those who were still alive 
were no longer in any condition to act. For when young Crassus 
exhorted them to charfire the heavy-armed horse, they showed him 
their hands nailed to their bucklers, and their feet pierced through 
and through, and riveted to the ground; so that it was equally im- 
possible for them either to defend themselves or, fly. Putting himself 
therefore at the head of his horse, he made a vigorous charge upon 
that heavy -armed body covered with iron, and threw himseff boldly 
amongst the squadrons, but with great disadvantage, as well in at- 
tacking aa defending. For his troops with weak and short javelins 
struck against armour either of excellent steel, or very hard leather; 
whereas the barbarians charged the Gauls, who were either naked 
or lightly armed, with good and strong spears. These Gauls were 
troops in whom young Crassus placed the greatest confidence, and 
with whom he did most wonderful exploits. For those troops took 
hold of the spears of the Parthians, and closing with them, seized 
them by the neck, and threw them off" their horses upon the ground, 
where they lay without power to stir, from the exceeding weight 
of their arms. Several of the Gauls, quitting their horses, crept 
under those of the enemy, and thrust their swords into their bellies. 
The horses, wild with the pain, plunged and reared, and throwing 
off* their riders, trampled them under foot aa well as the enemy, and 
fell dead upon them both. ^ 

But what gave the Gauls most trouble, was the heat and thirst; 
for they were not accustomed to support them. They also lost the 
greater part of their horses, which, running precipitately upon that 
heavy-armed body, kiUed themselves upon their spears. They were 
obliged therefore to retire to their infantry, and to carry off young 
CnasQB, who had received several dangerous wounds. 
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Upon their way they aawj at a small difltance, a rising bank of 
sand, to which tliey retired* They fELetened their hmses in the cen- 
tre, and made an enclosure with their bucklers, by wiiy of intrench- 
ment, in hopes tiiat it would assist them considerably in defending 
Ujemselves a^^inst the barbarit^ns ; but it happened quite otherwise. 
For in a level' spot, the front covered the rear, and gave it eiome 
relaxation ; whereas upon this hill, the inequality of the ground 
showings thera over each other's heads, and those in t£e rear mobt, 
they were all exposed to the enemy's sliot. So that, tftiable to avoid 
the arrows which the barbarians showered continually upon them, 
they were all equally struck by them, and deplored their unhappy 
destiny, in perishing thus miserably, without hoing able to make 
use of their arms, or to give the enemy proofs of their valour. 

Young Crassus had two Greeks with him, who had settled In 
that country in the city of Carrie. Thotje two young men, touched 
with compassion to see him in so bad a condition, preseed him to 
make otf with them, and to retire into the city of lachnea, wliich 
bad espoused the party of the Roniiina, und was at no great distance. 
But he replied, *^ tiiat no tear of any death t however cruel, could 
induce him to abandou so many brave men* who died through love 
for him*** A noble sentiment in a young nobleman ! He ordered 
them to make off as fast as they could, and embracing them, dk-J 
missed them the service. For himself, not being able to make use i 
of his hand, which waa shot through with an nrrow, he commanded 
one of his domestics to thrust hia sword tljrou^h iura, and presented 
bia side to him* The principal officers killed themselves, and many 
of those that remained were slain, fighting with exceeding valour. 
The Panhiansmade only about 500 prisoners; and after having cut 
off young Crassns'B head, marched immediately against^ his father* 

The latter, after having ordered his son to charge the Parthianst 
and received advice that they were put to tJic rout, and were pur- 
sued 'vigoroUEily, had resumed some courage, and the more, because 
those who opposed htm,^emed to abate considerably of their ar- 
dour; for the greatest part of them were gone with the rest against 
young Crassus* Wherefitre, drawing his army together, he retired 
to a small hill in his rear, in hopes tliat his son would speedily re 
turn from the pursuii- 

Of a great number of officers, sent successively by hia son to in 
form him cf the danger he was in, the greatest part had fallen into 
the hands of the barbarians^ who had p^it them to the aword* Only 
the last, who had escaped with great ditlicuUvi got to his presence, 
&nd leclared to him that his son was lost if* he did not send hira 
directly a powerful reinforcement » Upon thia news, Craseus was 
Btruck with such a diversity of at^icting thoughts, and his reason 
thereby SCI mutch disturbed, that he was no longer capable of seeing 
or heiiring any thing. Ho were r, the desire of saving his son and 
tJie army, determined him to go to his aidj and he ordered the troopi 
to march 
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At that very instant the Parthians, who were returning from the 
defeat of young Crassus, arrived with great cries and songs of vie* 
tory, which from far apprized the wretched father of his nusfortune. 
The barbarians, carrying the head of young Crassus upon the end 
of a spear, approached the Romans, and insulting them with the 
most scornful bravadoes, asked them of what family that young 
Roman was, and who were his relations ; " For," said they, « it is 
impossible that a young man of such extraordinary valour and 
bravery should be the son of so base and cowardly a father as 
Crassus." 

This sight exceedingly dispirited the Romans, ahd instead of ex- 
citing the height of anger, and the desire'of revenge in them, as 
might have been expected, froze them with terror and dismay 
Crassus, however, showed more constancy and courage on his dis- 
grace than he had done before ; and running through the ranks, he 
cried out, " Romans, this mournful spectacle concerns me alone. 
The fortune and glory of Rome are still invulnerable and invincible, 
wliilst you continue firm and intrepid. If you have any compassion 
for a father who has now lost a son whose valour you admired, let 
' it appear in your rage and resentment against the barbarians. De- 
prive them of their insolent joy, punish their cruelty, and do not 
suffer yourselves to be cast down by my misfbrtune. There is a 
necessity for experiencing some loss, when we aspire at great 
achievements. Lucullus did not defeat Tigranes, nor Scipio Anti- 
ochus, without its costing them some blood. It is afler the greatest 
defeats that Rome has acquired the greatest victories. It is not by 
the favour of fortune she has attained to so high a degree of power, 
but by her patience and fortitude in supporting herself with vigour 
against adversity." 

Crassus endeavoured by remoifitrances of this kind to reanimate 
his troops; but when he" had given them orders to raise the cry of 
battle, he perceived the general discouragement of his army even 
in that cry itself, which was faint, unequal, and timorous : whereas, 
that of the enemy was bold, full, and strenuous. 

The charge being given, the light-horse of the Parthians dis- 
persed themselves upon the wings of the Romans, and taking them 
in flank, overwhelmed them with thoir arrows, whilst the heavy 
cavalry attacked them in front, and obliged them to close up in one 
compact body ; except those who, to avoid the arrows, the woundg 
of which occasioned a long and painful death, had the courage ta 
throw themselves upon the horse, like men in despair. Thottefb 
they did not do them much hurt, their audacity was attended with 
this advantage ; it occasioned their dying immediately j'^by the large 
and deep wounds they received, for the barbarians thrust their 
lances through their bodies with such force and vigour, that they 
often pierced two at once. 

After having fought in that manner the remainder of the day, 
when night came on the barbarians retired ; saying, they would 
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ant CrassQB only that night to la ment for his eoo^ unless he should 
Ltid it more expedient to consult hia own Eafety, oinl prefer going 
voluntarily to their king ArBaces, to being drugged hefbre him- 
They then encamped in the presence of the Ronmn artny^ in the 
firm expectation that the next day they should meet with little or 
no difficulty in completing its defeats 

This was a terrible night for the Rom one- They had no thoughta 
either of interring their dcadj or of dressing their wounded, of 
whom the greatest part died in the most horrible torinentij. Every 
man was solely intent upon hts own particular distress- For they 
fcll saw plainly that they could not escape, whether they waited tor 
day in camp, or ventured during the night to tinrow themsetveB into 
iJiai immense plain of which they saw no end. Besideg whicti, in 
the latter choice, their wounded giive them great trouble. For to 
carry them off would be very diflicnlt, and extremely retaiH their 
flight ; and if they were left behind, it was not to be doubted but 
tiiey would discover the departure of the army by their cries and 
kmentalionB. 

Though they were perfectly seneible that Crnesna alone was the 
cause of all their njisfiirtunes, ttiey however were unnnimrms in de~ 
iiring to see his face^ and to hear his voice- But he lying upon the 
ground, in an obB#:ure corner, with hiti head covered in his cloak, 
was to the vulgar, says Plutarch, a great example of the instability 
of fortune ; to wise and considerate persons, a still greater instsmce 
of the pernicious e fleets of temerity and ambition, which had 
hliuded him to such a degree, that he could not bear to be le^e at 
Rome than the first and greatest of so many millions of men, and 
thought hiinself low and meaji, because there were two above him^ 
Cffisar and Pompey. 

Octavius, one of his Heutenants, and Cassius approached him, 
and endeavoured to make him ri^e, and to console and encourage 
him : but seeing him entirely depressed with the weight of his af- 
fliction, and deaf to all conFolation and remonstrance, they assem- 
bled the principal officers, and held a council of war directly ; and it 
being their nnanitnous opinion, that it wa^ necessary to retire im- 
mediately, they decamped without sound of trumpet. Thh was ^ 
done at first with g^reat silence. But soon after, the sick and^* 
wounded who could not follow, perceiving themselves abandoned, 
filled the camp with tumult and confusion^ cries, shrieks, and hor- 
rible lamentations; so that the troops who marcfied foremoet were 
seized with trouble and terror, imagining the enemy were coming 
on to attack them. By frequently ^turning back, and drawing up 
mgain in order of battle, or busying themselves in setting^ the 
wounded, wtjo followed them, upon the beasts of burden, and in 
dismounting such as were less sick, they lost considerable time. 
There were only 300 horse, under the ctmmiand of Ignatius^ who 
did not stop, and arrived about midni^rht at the city of Carrie, Ig- 
matiua called to the sentineb upon &ie walls^ and when they an 
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iwered, bade them go to Coponius, who commanded in the place, 
and tell him that Crassus had fought a ereat battle with the Par- 
thians ; and without saying any more, or letting them know who he 
was, he pushed on with aU possible expedition to the bridge which 
Crassus had laid over the Euphrates, and saved his troops by that 
means. But he was very much blamed for having abandoned his 
general. 

However, the message he had sent to Coponius by those guards, 
was of great service to Crassus. For that governor, wisely con- 
jecturing from the manner in which the unknown person had given 
him that intelligence, that it implied some disaster, gave orders im- 
mediately for the ffarrison to stand to their arms. And when he 
was informed of the way Crassus had taken, he marched out to 
meet 1^, and conducted him and his army into the city. The 
Parthians, though well informed of his flight, would not pursue him 
in the dark. But early the next morning, they entered* the camp, 
and put all the wounded who had been left there, to the number of 
4000, to the sword ; and their cavalry being dispersed over the 
plain afler those who fled, took great numbers of them, whom they 
found straggling on all sides. 

One of Crassu8*s lieutenants, named Vargunteius, having sepa- 
rated in the night from the main body of the army, with four 
cohorts, missed his way, and was found the next morning upon a 
email eminence by the barbarians, who attacked him. He de- 
fended himself with great valour, but was at length overpowered 
by multitudes, and all his soldiers killed, except twenty, who with 
Bword in hand fell on the enemy in despair, in order to open them- 
selves a passage through them. The barbarians were so much 
astonished at their bravery, that out of admiration of it they opened 
and gave them a passage. They arrived safe at Carrce. 

At the same time Surena received false advice, that Crassus had 
escaped with his best forces, and that those who had retired to 
CarrcB were only a body of troops collected from all quarters, that 
were not worth the trouble of pursuing. Surena, behoving the 
reward of his victory lost, but still uncertain whether it was or was 
not, desired to be better informed, in order that he might resolve, 
either to besie^ Carras, if Crassus was there, or to pursue him if 
he had quitted it. He therefore despatched one of his interpreters, 
who spoke both languages perfectly well, with orders to approach 
the walls of Carrae, and in the Roman language to desire to speak 
with Crassus himself, or Cassius, and to say that Surena demanded 
a conference with them. 

The interpreter having executed his orders, Crassus accepted the 
proposal with joy. Soon afler some Arabian soldiers came from 
the barbarians, who knew Crassus and Cassius by sight, 'from 
having seen them in the camp before the battle. Those soldiers 
approached the place, and seeing Cassitis upon the walls^they told 
aim that Surena was inclined to treat with them, and permit them 
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fd f6tlfe,tipoii condition that they would continue in amity with the 
king his master, and abandon Mesopotamia to him : that tiiis pro* 
{^osal was more advantageous for both parties, than to proceed to 
the last extremities. 

Cassius acceded to this offer, and demanded that the time and 

5 lace for an interview between Surena and Crassus should imane- 
iately be fixed. The Arabians assured him that they would go 
and do their utmost to that efiect, and withdrew. 

Surena, overjoyed with keeping his prey in a place from whence 
it could not escape, marched thither the next day with his Parthians, 
who talked at first with extreme haughtiness, and declared that if 
the Romans expected any favourable terms from them, they must 
previously deliver up Crassus and Cassius bound hand and foot 
iiito their hands. The Romans, enraged at such flagrant deceit, 
told Crassus that it was necessary to renounce all remote and vain 
hopes of aid from the Armenians, and fly that very night, without 
losing a moment's time. It was highly important that not one of 
the inhabitants of Carrse should know of this design, till the instant 
of its execution. But Andromachus, one of the citizens, was in- 
formed of it first, and by Crassus himself, who confided it to him, 
and chose him for lus guide, relying very injudiciously upon his 
fidelity. 

The Parthians consequently were not long before they were fully 
apprized of the whole plan by means of that traitor. But as it was 
not their custom to engage in the night, the impostor, to prevent 
Crassus from getting so m.^oh ground as might make it impossible 
for the Parthians to come up with him, led the Romans sometimes 
by one way, sometimes by another, and at length brought them into 
deep marshy grounds, and places intersected with great ditches, 
where it was very difiicult to march, and necessary to make a great 
many turnings and windings to extricate themselves out of that 
labyrinth. 

There were some who, suspecting that it was with no good de- 
sign that Andromachus made them go backwards and forwards in 
that mai>ner, refused at last to follow him, and Cassius himself re- 
turned towards Carrae. By hasty marches, he escaped into Syria 
with 500 horse. Most of the rest, who had trusty guides, gained 
the pass of the mountains, called the Sinnachian mountains, and 
were in a place of safety before the break of day. The latter miglit 
be about 5000 men, under the command of Octavius. 

As for Crassus, the day overtook him, while he was still embar- 
rafised, by the contrivance of the perfidious Andromachus, in those 
nrarshy and difficult places. He had with him four cohorts of foot 
ariTied with round bucklers, a few horse, and five lictors who car- 
ried the fasces before him. 

He at length came into the main road, afler abundance of trouble 
and difficulty, when the enemy were almost upon him, and he had 
no more than twelve stadia to march ia order to join the troops 
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under Octavms. All he could do was to gain as soon as posobl* 
another summit of those mountains, less impracticable to the horse, 
and in consequence not so secure. This was under that of the Sin- 
nachian mountains, to which it was joined by a long chain of moun- 
tains that filled up all the space between them. Octavius therefore 
saw plainly the danger that threatened Crasstrs, and descended first 
himself from those eminences with a small number of soldiers to his 
aid. But he was soon followed by all the rest, who, reproaching 
themselves for their cowardice, flew to his assistance. Upon their 
arrival they charged thejiarbarians so roughly, that they obliged 
them to abandon the hill. After that they placed Crassus in the 
midst of them, and forming a kind of rampart for him with their 
bucklers, they declared fiercely that not an arrow of the enemy 
should approach their general's body till they were all dead round 
him fighting in his defence.- 

Surcna, seeing that the Parthians, already repulsed, went on with 
less vigour to the attack, and that if the night came on, and the 
Romans should gain the mountains, it would be impossible for him 
to take them, had again recourse to stratagem to amuse Crassus. 
He gave secret orders, that some prisoners should be set at liberty, 
after having posted a number of his soldiers around them, who, 
seeming m discourse together, said, as the general report of the 
army, that the kingr was much averse to continuing war with the 
Romans ; that, on the contrary, his design was to cultivate their 
amity, and to give them proofs of hb mvourable inclinations, by 
treating Crassus with great humanity. And that their deeds might 
agree with their words, as soon as the prisoners were released, the 
barbarians retired from the fight ; and Surena, advancing peaceably 
with his principal officers towards the hill, with his bow unstrung, 
and arms extended, invited Crassus to come down and treat of an 
accommodation. He said, with a loud voice, that contrary to the 
king his master's will, and through the necessity of a just defence, 
he had made them experience the force and power of the Parthian 
arms ; but that at present he was disposed to treat them with mild- 
ness and favour, by granting them peace, and giving them liberty to 
retire^with entire security on his part. We have observed, on more 
than one occasion, that the peculiar characteristic of these barba- 
rians was t9 promote the success of their designs by fraud and 
treachery, and totnajce no scruple of breaking through their engage- 
ments upon such occasions. 

The troops of Crassus lent a willing ear to this discourse of 
Surena's, and expressed exceeding joy at it; but Crassus, who had 
experienced nothing but deceit and perfidy from the barbarians, and 
to whom so sudden a change was very suspicious, did not easily 
give into it, and deliberated with his friends. The soldiers began 
to call out to him, and to urge him to accept the interview. From 
thence they proceeded to outrage and reproaches ; and went so far 
as to accuse him of cowardice ; charging him with exposing them 
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to be slaughtered by enemies with whom he had not so mnc h as the 
courage to speak, when they appeared unarmed before huii. 

Crassus at first had recourse to entreaties, and remonpf.rated to 
them, that by maintaining their ground for the rest of the day, upon 
the eminences and difficult places where they then were, they might 
easily escape when night came on : he even showed them tl e way, 
and exhorted them not to frustrate such hopes of their approaching 
safety. But seeing they grew outrageous, that they were ready to 
mutuay, and, by striking their swords upon their shields, even me- 
naced him ; apprehending that commotion, he began to descend, and, 
turnings about, he said only these few words : " Octavius, and you, 
. Petronius, with all the officers and captains here present, you see 
the necessity 1 am under of taking a step I would willingly avoid, 
and are witnesses of the indignities and. violence I suffer. 13utlbeg 
you, when you have retired in safety, that you will tell all the world, 
for the honour of Rome, our common mother, that Crassus perished, 
deceived by the enemy, and not abandoned by his citizens." Octa- 
vius and Petronius could not resolve to let him go alone, bdt went 
down the hill with him, when Crassus dismissed his hctors, who 
would have followed him. 

The first persons the barbarians sent to him were two Greeks, 
who, dismounting from their horses, saluted him with profound re- 
spect, and told him in the Greek tongue, that he had only to send 
some of his attendants, and Surena would satisfy them, that himself, 
and those with him, came without arms, and with all the fidelity and 
good intentions possible. Crassus replied, that had he set the least 
value upon his life, he should not have come to put himself into 
their hands; and sent two brothers, named Roscius, to know only 
upon what foot they should treat, and in what number. 

Surena caused those two brothers to be seized and kept pri- . 
soners; and advancing on horseback, followed by the principal 
^ officers of his arnnr, as soon as he perceived Crassus, "What do I 
see?" said he: " What! the general of the Romans on -foot, and 
ourselves on horseback! Let a horse be brought for him immedi- 
ately." He imagined that Crassus appeared in that manner before 
him out of respect. Crassus replied, " that there was no reason to 
be surprised that they came to an interview, each after the custom 
of his own country."* — *»Very good," returned Surena; "from 
henceforth let there be a treaty of peace between king Orodes and the 
Romans : but we must go to prepare and sign the articles of it upon 
the banks of the Euphrates. For you Romans," added he, " do not 
always remember your conventions." At the same time he held out 
his hand to him. Crassus would have sent for a horbe ; but Surena 
told him there was no occasion for it, and that the king made him a 
present of that. 

A horse was immediately presented to him, which had a golden 

* AiQODca tlM Bomani tbe consul always marched on foot, at tbe bead of tbe iBf 
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bit; and the king's officers taking him round the middle set him 
upon it, surrounded him, and began to strike the horse to make him 
go forwards faster. Octavius was tlie first, who, ofiended at such 
behaviour, took tJie horse by the bridle. Petronius seconded him, 
and aflerwards aU tlie rest of his attendants, who came round hini» 
and endeavoured to stop the horse, and to make those retire by force 
who pressed close on Urassus. At first tbey pushed against each 
other with eresX tumult and disorder, and aflerwards came to blows. 
Octavius, drawiog his sword, killed a froom of one of those barba- 
rians. At the same time another of them ^ave Octavius a great 
stroke with his sword behind, which laid hrni dead upon the spot. 
Petronius, who had no shield, received a stroke upon his cuirass, 
and leaped from his horse without being wounded. Crassus at the 
same moment was killed by a Parthian. Of those who were pre- 
sent, some were killed fighting around Crassus, and others retired 
in good time to the hill. 

Tiie Parthians soon followed them thither, and told them, thai 
Crassus had suffered the punishment due to his treachery ; hut as 
for them, that Surena let them know they had only to come down 
with confidence, and gave' them his word^that they should suffer no 
ill-treatment. Upon this promise some went down and put them- 
selves into the hands of the enemy ; others took the advantage c^ 
the night, and dispersed on all si<des. But of the latter very few 
escaped ; all the rest were pureued the next day by the Arabians, 
who came up with them, and put them to the sword. 

The loss of this battle was the most terrible blow the Romans 
had received since the battle of Cannoe. They had 20,000 men kill- 
ed in it, and 10,000 taken prisoners. The rest made their escapa 
by different ways into Armenia, Cilicia, and Syria ; and out of the^ 
ruins ahpther army was afterwards formed in Syria, of which Cas- 
flius took upon him the command, and with it prevented that coon* 
try from falling into the^ hands of the victor. 

This defeat must, in one sense, have been more affecting to them 
than that of the battle of Cannse, because they had reason to expect 
it. When Hannibal was victorious at Canns, Rome was in a state 
of humiliation. She had already lost many battles, and had no 
thought but of defending herself, and repulsing the enemy from hei 
territonr. At this time Rome was triumphant, respected and dread- 
ed by all nations : she was mistress of the most potent kiogdooiB 
of Europe, Asia, and Africa ; lately victorious over one of the most 
formidable enemies she ever had ; yet in the most exaked height of 
her greatness, she saw her glory suddenly fall to the ground, in an 
attack upon a people, formed out of the assemblage of the easteni 
nations, whose valour she despised, and whom she reckoned already 
amongst her conquests. So complete a victory showed those 
haughty conquerors of the world a rival in a remote people, capaUe 
of making head against, and disputing the empire of the universe 
withy them ; and not only of setting bounds to their ambitioujB p(h 
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jects, but of making'them tremble for their own safety. It showed 
that the Romans might be overthrbwn in a pitched battle, and fight- 
ing with alf their forces ; that that j)ower, which till then, Lke the 
inundation of a mighty sea, had overflowed all the country in its 
'Way, might at length receive bounds, and be restrained for tiie fu- 
* ture within them. 

The check received by d assus from the Parthians was a bl^t on 
the Roman name, which tho victories gained over them some time 
after by Ventidius were no' capable of effacing. The standards 
of the vanquished legions ^ere always shown oy them as sights. 
The prisoners* taken in that Tatal day were kept there in captivity, 
and the Romans, citizens or aUies, contracted ignominious mar- 
riages to the shame of Rome, as Horace emphatically describes it, 
and grew old in tranquillity, upon the lands, and under the stand- 
ards, of barbarians. It was not till thirty years after, in the reign 
of Augustus, that the king of the Parthians, without being compelled 
to it by arms, consented to restore their standards and prisoners to 
the Romans, which was looked upon by Augustus and the whole 
empire as a most glorious triumph ; so much were the Romans hum- 
bled by the remembrance of that defeat, and so much did they be- 
lieve it incumbent on them to efface it, if possible, to the least trace. 
For themselves, they never could forget it. CeBsar was upon the 
point of setting out against the Parthians, to avenge the afiront 
which Rome had received from them, when he was killed. Antony 
formed the same design, which turned to his disgrace. The Ro- 
ma:;:^, from that time, always regarded the war with the Parthians 
as the most important of their wars. It was the object of the applica- 
tion of the most warlike emperors, Trajan, Septimius, Severus, &.c. 
The surname of Parthicus was the title of which they were fondest, 
and which most sensibly flattered their ambition. If the Romans 
sometimes passed the Euphrates to extend their conquest beyond it, 
the Parthians in their turn did the same, to carry their arms and 
devastations into Syria, and even into Palestine. In a word, the 
Ilomans could never subject the Parthians to their yoke ; and that 
nation was like a wall of brass, which with impregnable force re- 
sisted the most violent attacks of their power. 

When the battle of CarrcB was fought, Orodes was in Armenia, 
where*he had lately concluded a peace with Artabasus. The latter, 
upon the return of the expresses he had sent to Crassus, perceiving 
by the false measures he had taken, that the Romans were infalli- 
bly lost, entered into an accommodation with Orodes; and by giving 

♦ Milesne Crassi conjoge barbarft 
Turpia maritus vixit f et hostium 
(Proh Curia, inversique mores !) 
Consenuit eocerorum in armis, 
Sub rege Medo, Marsuset Appulus, 
Anciliorum, et nonoinis, et togs 
Oblitus, etenucque Vests, 
.Incolumi Jove et uibe Roma 1 
2e2 
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one of his daughtem to Pacorus, son of the Parthm l^i^, fae «8* 
mented by that alliance the treaty be had lately made. Wbiii^ they 
were celebrating the nuptials, the head and hand of Craseus were 
brought to them, which Surena had caused to be cut off, and sent 
to the king as a proof of his victory. Their joy was exceedingly aug 
mented by that siffht ; and it is said that orders were given to pour 
molten gold into tne mouth of that hetid, in mockery of the insatia- 
ble thirst which Crassus always had lor that metal. 

Surena did not long enjoy the pleasure of his victory. His mas- 
ter, jealous of his glory, and of the credit it ^ve him, caused him 
to be put to death soon after. There are prmces, near whom too 
shining qualities are dangerous; who take umbrage at the virtues 
they are forced to admire, and cannot bear to be served by su^^enor 
talents, capable of eslipsing their own. Orodes was of this charac- 
ter. He perceived,* as Tacitus observes of Tiberius, that with all 
his power he could not sufficiently repay the service his general had 
lately done him. Now, where a benefit is above aU return, ingrati- 
tude and hatred take the place of acknowledgment and afi^ction. 

Surena was a general of extraordinary me/it. At thirty years of 
a^ he possessed consummate ability, and surpassed all the men of 
his time in valour. He was, besides that, pertectly well made, and 
of the most advantageous stature. For riches, credit, and authority, 
he had also more than any man ; and was, undoubtedly, the greatest 
subject the king of Parthia had. His birth ^ve him the privilege 
of putting the crown upon the king's head at his coronation, and that 
right had appertained to his fanuly from the establishment of the 
empire. When he travelled, he had always 1000 camels to carry 
his baggage, 200 chariots for his wives, and concubines, and, for his 
guard, 1000 horse completely armed, besides a ^reat number of 
light-armed troops and domestics, which in all did not amount to 
less than 10,000 men. 
A. M. 3952. The Parthians expecting, after the defeat of 

Ant. J. c. 52. the Roman army, to find Syria without defence^ 

marched to conquer it. But Cassius, who had formed an army out 
of the ruins of the other, received tli^m with so much vigour, that 
they were obliged to repass the Euphrates shamefully, without ef" 
fecting any thing. 
A. M 3953 The next year to the consuls,! M. Calpumius 

Ant. J. c. 51. Bibulus, and M. TuUius Cicero, were assis^ned 

the provinces of Syria and Cilicia. Cicero repaired immediately to 
the latter, which had been allotted him ; but Bibulus amusing him- 
self at Rome, Cassius continued to command in Syria. And that 
was much to the advantage of the Romans; for the i^airs of that. 

* Destrui per haec fortunam roam Cesar, iraparemque tanto merito rebatur. Nan&- 
beneficia ed usque laeta sunt, dum videntur exsoivi posse , ubi multuin antevenere, pio> 
gratift odium redditur. Tacit. j3nnaL I. 4. c. la 

tCicadfamil.Lii. Epist. 10. 17. iii. 2. xiL I9i xv. 1— 4. Ad Attic. L T. 18. 90. SL 
VI. .8 vU. 8. ' 
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country refvored a man of a quite diffeient capacity from Bibnins. 
Paconis, son of Orodes king of the Parthians, had passed the Eu- 
phrates, in the beginning of the spring, at the head of a numerous 
army, and had entered Syria. He was too young to command alone, 
OAd was therefore accompanied by Orsaces, an old general, who re- 
gulated every thing. He marched directly to Antioch, which he 
besieged, uassius had shut himself xvp in that place with all his 
troops. Cicero, who had received advice of his condition in his 
province, by the means of Antiochus, king of Comagena, assembled 
all his forces, and marched to the eastern frontier of his province, 
which bordered upon Armenia, to oppose an invasion on that side, 
should the Armenians attempt it, and at the same time to be at hand 
to support Cassius in case of need. He sent another body of troops 
towards the mountain Amanus, with the same view. T)iat detach- 
ment fell in with a large body of the Partliian cavalry, which had 
entered <l!ilicia, and entirely defeated it, so that not a single man 
escaped. 

The news of this success and that of Cicero's approach to Anti- 
och, extremely encouraged Cassius and his troops to n^ke a* good 
defence, and so much abated the ardour of the Parthians, that, de- 
spairing to carry the place, they raised the siege, and went to form 
that of Antiffonia, which was not far from thence. But they were so 
little skilled in attacking towns, that they miscarried again before 
this, and were compelled to retire. We are not to be surprised at 
thb, as the Parthians made their principal force consist in cavalry, 
and apphed themselves most to engagements in the field, which 
suited their genius best. Cassius, who was apprized of the route 
they would take, laid an ambuscade for them, which they did not 
fail to fall into. He defeated them entirely, and killed a great num- 
ber of them, amongst whom was their general Orsaces. The re- 
mains of their army repassed the Euphrates. 

When Cicero saw the Parthians removed, and Antioch out of 
danger, he turned his arms against the inhabitants of mount Ama 
nus, who, bein^ situated between Syria and Cilicia, were inde , 
pendent of, and at war with, both those provinces. They madn 
continual incursions into them, and gave them great trouble. 
Cicero entirely subjected those mountaineers, and took and de-. 
molished all their castles and forts. He aflerwardis marched against 
another barbarous nation, a kind of savages, who called themselves 
free Cilicians,* and pretended to have never been subjected to the 
empire of any of the kinffs who had been masters of the countries 
round about. He took aU their cities, and made such dispositions 
in the country as very much pleased all their neighbours, whom 
they used perpetually to harass. 

It is Cicero himself who acquaints us vnth these circumstances 
in several of his letters. There are two among the rest vfhkk 

* Eteotbeio-Cilkica 
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may be looked upon as perfect models of the maimer in which a 
general or commander oufht to give a prince, or his ministry, an 
account of a military expemtion ; with such simplicity, perspicuity, 
and precision, in which the proper character of writing and re- 
lations of this kind consists, are they expressed. The hrst is ad- 
dressed to the senate and people of Rome, and to the principal 
magistrates ; it is tli# secona of his fifteenth book of his familiar 
epistles; the other is written particularly to Cato. This last is a 
masterpiece, wherein Cicero, who passionately desired the honour 
of a tnumph for his military expeditions, employs all the art and 
address of eloquence to enga^ that grave senator in his favour. 
Plutarch tells us,* that after his return to Rome, the senate c Hered 
him a triumph, and that he refused it upon account of the civil war 
then ready to break out between Coesar and Pompey ; not beiicviDg 
that it became him to celebrate a solemnity which breathed nothing 
but joy, at a time when the state was upon the point of falling into 
the greatest calamities. His refusal to triumph in the mi<£t of 
the apprehensions and disorders of a bloody civil war, evinces in 
Cicero a great love for the public good and his country, and does 
lum much more honour than a triumph itself could have done. 

During the civil war between Pompey and Cesar, and those 
that followed, the Parthians declaring sometimes for one, and some- 
times for the other party, made several irruptions into Syria and 
Palestine. But those are events which particularly relate to the 
Roman or Jevmh histories, and therefore do not enter into my plan. 

I shall conclude this abridgment of that of the Parthians, with 
the deaths of Pacorus and Orodes his father. Ventidius,who com- 
manded the Roman armies, under the authority of Antony the 
triumvir, did not a little contribute to the re-establishing the honour 
of the nation. He was a soldier of fortune, who from the lowest 
condition of life,f had raised himself by his merit to the highest 
dignities of the republic. In the war against the allies of Rome, 
who attempted to extort the freedom of the city by force, he was 
taken when an infant, with his mother, in Ascolum, the capital of 
the Picenians, by Strabo, the father of Pompey the Great, and led 
in triumph before that general. Supported by the influence of C. 
Ciesar, under whom he nad served in Gaul, and who had raised him 
through all the degrees of the service, he became praetor and con- 
sul. He was the only person till the time of Trajan that triumphed 
for his exploits against the Parthians, and the only one who obtained 
that honour, after having been led in a triumph himself. 

I have said that Ventidius contributed very much to make the 
Romans amends fer the affront they had received at the battle of 
Carre. He had be^un to revenge the defeat of Crassus and his 
army, by two successive victories gained over those terrible enemies. 

* Plat in Cic. p. 879. t YeU. Pateic. 1. U. e. 65 Valer. Max. 1. vi. c 9. Aul. 

Ckn LzT.e.4. 
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A third, still g^reater than the foraier, completed the work, and wm 
obtained in tms manner. 

A.M. 3965. That general,* apprehending the Parthiana, 

Ant. J. c. 3a whose preparations were far advanced, would get 

the start of him, and pass the Euphrates before he bad time to draw 
all hi3 troops together out of their different quarters, had recourse 
to tliis stratagem. There was a petty eastern prince in his camp, 
under the name of an ally, whom he knew to be entirely in the in- 
terest of the Parthians, and that he held secret intelligence with 
them, and gave them advice of all the designs of the Romans which 
he could discover. He resolved to make this man's treachery 
the means of drawing the Parthians into a snare he had laid for 
them. 

With that view he contracted a more than ordinary intimacy 
with this traitor. He conversed frequently with him upon the ope- 
rations of the campaign. Affecting at length to open himself to 
him with great confidence, he observed that he was much afraid, 
from advices he had received, that the Parthians designed to pass 
the Euphrates not at Zeugma, as usual, but a great way lower. 
For, said he, if they pass at Zeugma, the country on this side is so 
mountainous, that the cavalry, in which the whole force of their 
many consists, can do us no great hurt. But if they pass below, 
there are nothing but plains, where they will have all manner of 
advantages against us, and it will be impossible for us to make bead 
against them. As soon as he had imparted this secret to him, 
the spy did not fail, as Ventidius had rightly foreseen, to commu- 
nicate it to the Partliians, with whom it had all the effect he could 
desire. Pacorus, instead of going to Zeugma, immediately took 
the other route, lost abundance of time in consequence of the great 
compass he was obliged to take, and in the preparations necessary 
*br pas^ng the river there. Ventidius got forty days by this means, 
which he employed in making Silon join him from Judsa, with the 
egions which were quartered on the other side of mount Taurus, 
and found himself in a condition to give the Parthians a good re- 
ception when they entered Syria. 

As they saw that they had not been attacked either in passing the 
liver, or afterwards, they attributed that inactivity to terror and 
oowardice, and marched directly to charge the enemy in their camp 
though situated very advantageously upon an eminence, not doubt- 
ing but they should soon make themselves masters of it, and that 
without much resistance. They were mistaken. The Romans 
quitted their camp, fell on them with impetuosity, and pushed them 
with the utmost vigour upon the declivity ; and as they had the 
advantage .of the ground, and their light-armed troops trom the top 
of the hill poured showers of darts upon the Parthians, they soon 
put them into disorder, notwithstanding the vigorous resistance 

* Joseph. Anda. 1. xiv. c. 94. Plut in Anton, p. 931. Appian. In PaiUi. p. 156. Dica 
Ca«.LxlU.p.4(K^4ai. Ju«ln.LzliLc4. 
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they made at first. The slaughter was very great. Pacoms wat 
killed in the battle, and his death was followed immediately with 
the flight of his whole army. The vanquished made haste to re- 
gain the bridge, in order to return into their own counjry ; but the 
Romans prevented them, and cut the greatest part of them in pieces. 
Some few escaping by flight, retired to Antiochus king of Coma- 
gena. History observes, that this celebrated battle, wmch po weU 
revenged the defeat of Crassus, was fought exactly on the same 
day with the battle of CarrsB fourteen years before. 

Orodes was so struck with the loss of this battle,* and the death 
of his son, that he was almost out of hir senses. For several days, 
he neither opened bis mouth, nor took any nourishment. When 
the excess of his grief wtfs a little abated, and would permit him to 
speak, nothing was heard from him but the name of Pacorus. He 
imagined that he saw him, and called to him ; he seemed to dis- 
course with him as if he were living, to speak to him, and hear 
him speak. At other times he remembered that he was dead, and 
shed a torrent of tears. 

Never was grief more just. This was the most fatal blow for 
the Parthian monarchy it had ever received ; nor was the loss of the 
prince less than that of the army itself. For he was the most ex- 
cellent character the house of the Arsacidie had ever produced, for 
justice, clemency, valour, and all the qualities which constitute the 
truly great prince. He had made himself so much beloved in Syria, 
during the little time he resided there, that never did the people 
express more affection for any of their native sovereigns, than for 
the person of this forei^ prince. 

When Orodes had a little recovered the dejection into which the 
death of his dear son Pacorus had thrown him, he found himself 
extremely embarrassed about the choice of his successor out of his 
otJier children. He had thirty by different women, each of whom 
BoUcited him in favour of her own, and made use of all the ascend- 
ency she had over a mind impaired by age and affliction. At last 
he determined, however, to follow the order of birth, and nominated 
Phraates, the eldest, and also most vicious of them all. He had 
A. M. 3967. scarce taken possession of the throne, when he 

Ant J. c 37. caused all his brothers, whom his father had by 

the daughter of Antiochus Eusebes, king of Sjrria, to be murdered, 
and that only because their mother was of a better family than his, 
and they had mure merit than himself. The father, who was still 
ahve, not being able to avoid professing extreme displeasure upon 
that occasion, that unnatural son ordered him also to be put to 
death. He treated the rest of his brothers in the same manner, and 

«. 

* Orodes, repente filii morte et ezercitiis elade auditA, ex dolore in fororem vertitiir. 
Multis diebus non allequi quenquam, non cibum Bumere,-non vocem Iminere, ita ut 
etiam mutus factus videretur. Post multos dehide dies, ubi dolor vocem laxaverit, nihil 
aliud qu4m Pacorum vocabat Pacorus illi videri, Pacorus audiri vldebatur : cum iUo 
ioqoi, cum illo cooaiatere. Interdum quasi amisBum flebiUtor dotebat. Jvstiu, 
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did not spare his own soil, from the apprehension that the people 
wouJd set him^ipou the throne in his stead. It was this prince, so 
cruel towards idl his own family, that treated Hyrcanus king of th^ 
Jews, with pecuUar favour and clemency. 

ARTICLE III. 

Abridgment of the history of the kinp of Cappadocia, fVom the foundation of that 
Jungdom to die time when it became a province of the Roman empire. 

I have spoken in several parts of this history of the kings of Cap- 
padocia, according as I had occasion, but without mentioning either 
their beginning or succession. I shall here unite in one point ot 
vi'^w all that relates to that kingdom. 

Cappadocia is a great country of Asia Minor.* The Persians, 
under whose dominion it was at first, bad divided it into two parts, 
and established two satrapies or ffovemments in it. The Macedo- 
. nians, into whose possession it ielT, suffered those two governments 
to be changed mto kingdoms. The one extended towards mount 
Taurus, and was properly called Cappadocia, or Cappadocia Major; 
the other towards Pontus, and was called Cappadocia Pontica, or 
Cappadocia Minor: they were at length united into one kingdom. 

Strabo says, that Ariarathes was the first kingr of Cappadocia, 
but does not mention at what time he began to reign. It is proba- 

A. M. 3644. hie, that it was about the time that Phihp, father 

Anl J. c. 360. of Alexander the Great, began to reign in Mace- 

donia, and Ochus in Persia. Upon this supposition the kingdom of 
Cappadocia continued three hundred threescore and sixteen years, 
before it was reduced into a province of the Roman empire under 
Tiberius. ' 

It was*governed at first by a long succession of kings named 
Ariarathes; then by kings called Ariobarzanes, who did not exceed 
the third generation ; and at length by the last, Archelaus. Accord- 
ing to Diodorus Siculus, there had been many kings of Cappadocia 
before Ariarathes; but as their history is almost entirely unknown, 
I shall make no mention of it in this place. 

A. M. 3644. Ariarathes I. He reigned jointly with his 

Ant. J. c. 360. brother Holophernes, for whom he had a particu- 
lar afiection. 

A. M. 3653. Having joined the Persians in the expedition 

Ant. J. c. 351. against Egypt, he acquired great glory, and re- 

turned home laden with honours by king Ochus. 

A. M. 3668. Ariarathes Il.f son of the former, had lived 

Ant J. c. 336. at peace in his dominions, during the wars of 

Alexander the Great, who, out of impatience to come to blows 
with Darius, was unwilling to be delayed by the conquest of Cap- 

•Strab. L xil. p 533, 534 f Plut in Eumen. o. 548. Died. 1. xviii. p. 509. 
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padoeta, and had contented himself with some instances of fiuhHini* 
sion. 

After that prince's death, Coppadociia, in the partition made of 
the provinces of his empire by his eenerals, fell to Eumenes. Per^ 
diccas, to put him into possession of it, conducted bim thither at the 
bead of a powerful army. Ariaratbes on his side prepared for a 
vififorous defence. He had 30,000 foot and a numerous cavalry. 
They came to a battle. Ariaratbes was defeated and taken prisoner. 
Perdiccas caused bim, with his principal officers, to be cruci£ed» 
and put Eumenes into possession of bis dominions. 

Ariarathss III. After the death of his father, he escaped into 
Armenia. 
A. M. 3689. As soon as he was apprized of the death of Per* 

Ant. J. c. 315. diccaa and Eumenes, and the employment which 
other wars gave Antiochiis and Seleucus, be entered Cappadocia 
with troops lent him by Ardoates king of Armenia. He defeated 
Amyntas, general of the Macedonians, drove him out of tbo coun- 
try, and reascended the throne of his ancestors. 
A. M. 3790. AntAMNEs, bis eldest son, succeeded bim. He 

Aju. j! c. 8^ entered into an alliance with Antiocbus Theos, 
king of Syria, and married bis eldest son to Stratouice, the daugh- 
ter of the same Antiocbus. He had so great an affection for this son, 
that he made bim bis colleague in the kingdom. 

Ariarathes IV. having reiffned alone after the death of his 
father, left his dominions, when he died, to bis son of the same name 
with himself, who was at that time very young.. 
A. M. 3814. Ariarathes V. He married Antiochis, daugh- 

AnL J. c. 190. ter of Antiocbus the Great, an artful princess, 

who, findmff herself barren, had recourse to imposture. She de 
ceived her husband, and made bim believe that sbe had two sons, 
one of whom was called Ariarathes, and the other Holophemes.'" 
Her barrenness ceasing some time after, sbe had two daughters, 
and tben one son, who was named Mitbridates. Sbe confessed the 
fraud to her husband, and sent the elder of the supposititious chil- 
dren to be brought up at Rome, with a small train, and the other 
into Ionia. Tbe legitimate son took the name of Ariarathes, and 
was educated ai^er the manner of the Greeks. 

Ariarathes V. supplied his father-in-law, Antiocbus kmg of Syria 
with troops, in tbe war which, he undertook against the Romans. 
Antiocbus having been defeated, Ariarathes sent ambassadors to 
Rome,f to ask pardon of tbe senate, for having been obliged to de- 
clare a^ain*t tbe Romans in favour of his father-in-law. This was 
granted him, but not till afler he had been condemned to pay, by 
way of expiation of his fault, 200 talents, tliat is to say, 200,000 
crowns. The senate afterwards abated him half that sum, at tbo 

* He li 10 eaHed bf PolyUm, •ndOrophamn by Diodorui Bkolui. 
tUv.l.jiuvU.ii.M.1. xxxTiil.ii.37A3». , 
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reqiieat of Eumenea kiog of Pergainus, wlio had ]ately married Mb 
aaitgfhter* ^ - 

Ariaratbe^ afterward^ entered into an alliance with bia eon-in- 
law Lumenea, ag^mt Pliarnaccs king of Pontus, The Rotnans. 
who had rendered theniselves arbiters of the kings of the East, sent 
ambaes^idora to ne«;otiate a treaty between those three princes; but 
Pbarnaces rejected their mediation. However, two years after, lie 
waj obbffed to treat with Eutnenes and Ariarathes upon coDditiona , 
sufficiently hard* ^ 

The latter had a son of liis own name, who loved him in the moat 
tender manner, which occasioned his being sumam^jj Philopator: for 
whom he bad no less affection. He desired to give him proofs of it 
by re^io-nmg thejcingdom to him, and placing him upon the throne 
durm^ his life The eon who bad the utmost aifection and respect 
for a father who so well deserved both, could^not resolve to accept 
anofter so advantageous in the vulgar opinions of men, but one 
which aimed a mortal wound at so good a heart as bis ; and repre- 
sented to his father that lie was not one of those who could consent 
to reign dunng the life of him to whom be owed his being. Such 
examplee of mederation, generosity, disinterestedness, and sincere 
affection for a father, are the more extraordinary, ami the more to 
be admire^d, as m the times of which we are now relating the his- 
tory, inordinate ambition respected nothing, and boldly violated the 
most eacred ties of nature and religion. 

Am j" ^^ Ariarathks Vr.^sumamed Philopator, reiim- 

Am. I. a i^ ed after his father^s death, and was an excelfent 

pnnce. As soon as he ascended the throne, he sent an embassy to 
Rome, to renew the aUiance his father had contracted with \he 
Romans, which he found no difficulty to obUin. He apphed him^ 
self ve^y closely to the study of philosophy, from whenci Ciippado- 
cia, which, tiD then, bftd been unknown to the Greeks, became 
the residence of many learned men* 

Demetring, king of Syria^ had a sister, whom Ariarathes refused 
to-espouseaeet that alhanee should give offence to the Romans. 
The refusal extremely prejudiced DemetriuB against the kin^ of 
Ljappadocia* He soon found an occasion to be reventred, hv sup- 
plying Holon he nies with troops, who pretended to be the brother of 
Anaratbos.t expe led him from the throne, and after that violence 
reigned tyranmcally. He put many to death, confiscated the estates 
of the greatest noblemen, and even plundered a tenjple of Jupiter, 
which J*ad been reverenced by the people from time immemorial, 
and had never aaffered such a violation befure, Apprehending a 
^Z^InTl T^^^^J^^^ ,"'^elty ^ave him reason to expect, he depo* 
sited 400 lalentsf with the inhabitants of Priene, a dty of Ionia, 
Anarathe^ bad taken refuge at Rome, to in^plore aid of the Ro- 
mans. The usurper sent his deputies thittier also, Tlie senate, 
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according to the usual motives of their policy, decreed that the king- 
dom should be divided between the two brothers. 
A. M. 3845. Ariarathes found a more ready and more ef- 

Ant J. c. 159. fectual protector in the person of Attalus, king of 

Pergamus, who signalized the beginning of his reign by re-estabfish- 
ing this unfortunate prince upon the throne of his ancestors. Aria- 
rathes, to revenge himself on the usuiper, wished to compel the 
inhabitants of Priene to deliver into his hands the 400 talents Holo- 
phemes had left with them. They opposed that demand, with 
pleading the inviolable faith of deposits, which would not admit their 
giving up that sum to any one whomsoever, during the life of the 
person who had confided it to their keeping. Ariarathes had no 
regard to so just a representation, and laid waste their lands without 
mercy; notwithstanding which, so considerable a loss did not induce 
them to violate the fidelity they thought themselves obliged to ob- 
serve in regard to him, who had confided that deposit with them. 

Holophemes had retired to Antioch,* where he joined in a con- 
spiracy with' the inhabitants of that city against Demetrius hia 
benefactor, whose place he had conceived hopes of supplying. The 
conspiracy was discovered, and Holophernes imprisoned.^ Deme- 
trius would have put him to death directly, if he had not judged it 
more adviseable to reserve him, in order to make use of him after- 
wards in the pretensions he had upon Cappadocia, and the design 
he had formed of dethroning and destroying Ariarathes ; but he was 
prevented by the plot contrived against him by the three kmgs of 
Egypt, Pergamus, and Cappadocia, who set Alexander Bala upon 
the throne in his stead. 
A. M. 3875. Ariarathes aided the Romans against Aristoni- 

Ant. J. c. 199. cus,t who had possessed himself of the kingdom 
of Perfiramus, and perished in that war. 

He left six childreft, whom he had by Laodice. The Romans, in 
gratitude for the father's services, added Lycaonia and Cilicia to 
Qieir dominions. Laodice, who was regent during the minority 
of those six princes, appi^bendin^ the loss of her authority when 
they should be of age to reign, poisoned five of them the same year 
their father died. She would have treated the sixth in the same 
manner, if the vigilance of relations had not removed him from 
the fury of that umiatural mother. The people set him upon the 
throne, ailer having destroyed that cruel murderess of her children. 
A. M. 3913. Ariarathes VII. He married another Lao- 

Ant J. c. 91. dice,t sister of Mithridates Eupator, and had two 

sons by her, Ariarathes VIII. and Ariarathes IX. His brother- 
m-law caused him to be murdered by Gordius, one of his subjects. 
Laodice afterwards married Nicomedes king of Bithynia, who 
immediatelytook possession of Cappadocia. Mithridates sent an 
army thither, drove out the garrisons of Nicomedes, and restored 

•JuMin.l.zixv.e.1. f Id. 1. zzzvii. c i j Id. L xxxvlil. & 1 
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the kingdom to his nepiiew, the son of the same^ Ariarathee, whoin 
he Lad caused to be aesassmated. 

Ariarathks VIIL bad scarce ascended the throne, when Mith- 
ridates pressed him to recall Gordiua from banishment, uith de- 
eign to rid iiimsell' of the son by the san^e aasassin who had killed 
the father. That young prince shuddered at the proposal, ajid 
raised an army to oppose the violence of his uncle. Mithndjites 
being unwilling to decide his measures by the liazard of a batliej 
chotse rather to draw Ariarathes to a conference, in which lie as- 
ease ina ted him, with a dagger concealed for that purpose, in the 
view of the two armies. He set his own son of only eight years 
of^age in his place, caused hiiu to be called Ariaraihea, and gave 
him Gordiua tor his governor.* The Cappadocians, not being Mg 
to bear the oppreasion of the lieutenants of Mithridutes, rose in 
arms, called m AriarathesT the late Jong's brother, from Asia, and 
placed him upon the throne* 

AK[AitATHEs IX. Soon after his return, Mithridatep attacked, 
overthrew, and expelled him the kingdom. That young prince'a 
grrief brought a disease on him, of which he died soon after- Mith* 
ndates had re-established iiis son upon the throne. 

Nicomedea, king of Bithynia, apprehendiug that MilhridateB^ 
being in possession of Cappadoci a jniight fall upou hia dominions, 
set up an infant of eight years of age, lo wliorn he also gave the 
name of Ariarathes, and sent deputies to the Roiuans to demand 
the kingdom of his father in his name. Queen Laodice, hie wite,' 
weut expressly to Rome, to support tlie imposture, and to testify 
that she had had three sons bv Akiarathes VIL, of whom this, 
which she produced, was the fust. Mithridatea, on lus side, ven- 
tured to have assurances made by Gordius, that this son, whom he 
had placed upon the throne, waa the eon of that Ariarathed who 
had been killed in the war against Arbtonicus. What times were 
these ! what a series is here of frauds ajid impoistures 1 The 
Roman people eaw through them; and in order not to support 
them on either side, decreed that Mithri dates should renounce Cap- 
padocia, which lor the future should enjoy iti^ liberty^ and govern 
itstilf as it thought proper. But the Cappadocians sent to Rome 
to declare tliat hberty wa^ insupportable to tliem, and to demand a 
king. We may justly be astonished at the taste of a people, who 
could preter slavery to liberty* But there are nations to which the 
pionarchical is better adapted than the republiean government ; and 
theie are few who are wise enough to make a moderate use of per- 
fect and entire hberty. The Cappadociana elected, or rather re- 
ceived from the Romans, Ariobarzanes for theix king, whose family 
was extinct at the tliird goueration. 

A. M. 3915. AuroBAJizANEs I. ThSs new prince did not enjoy 

Ani. i 0. m. his dignity in peace.f Mithraas and Bagoas, general 

• JuaiiTL 1. ixxviii. o. 31 t Applan. in MJ'Md. p. 176, 4cc. Ju^Ua. h uivlll, 

c, 3 FJut. in Syil». 
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•f TigrtBM, ^ovd Mm mi of Cappadoda, tod establi^ied tbeib 
Ariarathes, the son of Biithridates. The Romans caused Ariobar- 
lanes to be re-instated. He was expelled some time after by an 
army sent by Mithridates into CapfMidocia, in favour of his son. 
By lla^ having obtained g^eat advantages over Mithridates, com-- 
polled him to abandon Cappadocia. ^me time after, at the insti- 
gation of that prince, "ngranes invaded that kingdom, and ccirried 
^ off 300,000 men, to whom he ^ve lands in Armenia, and placed a 
considerable number of them m the city of Tigranocerta. Ario- 
barzanes, who had escaped to Rome before the invasion, was not 
restored till Pompey had put an end to the war with Mithridates. 

A. M. 3938. AmoBAiizANEs [I. Pompey had considerably en- 
Aot. J. c. 66. larged the dominions of Ariobarzanes, when he re- 
plaoed him on the throne of Cappadocia. His son succeeded to all 
that great inheritance, but did not keep it long. He was killed 
some time before Cicero went to command in Cmcia. The prince 
who reignQd at that time was Ariobarzanes III. grandson of Ario- 
barzanes I. 

A. M. 3963. Ariobabzaneb HI.* Cicoro, upon quitting Rome, 
Ant J. a 51. had received orders to favour and protect Ariobar- 
sanes with all possible care, as a prince whose wenare was dear to 
the senate and the people ; a glorious testimonial, which had never 
before been granted to any kiSff. Cicero punctually executed the 
order of the senate. When he arrived in Cilrcia, Ariobarzaned 
was menaced with being killed, as his father had been. A ccmspi. 
racy was on foot against him, in favour of his brother Ariatathes. 
The latter declared to Cicero, that he had no part in the plot : that 
indeed he had been earnestly solicited to accept the kii^dom, but 
that he had always been infontely averee to such thougMs, during 
the life of his brother; who, it seems, had no issue. Cicero em- 
ployed the authority of his office, and all the mfiuence his h%h re- 
putation gave him, to dispel the storm with which the king was 
threatened. His endeavours were successful ;f he saved the king^ 
life and crown bv his resolution, and a generous disinterestedness, 
which rendered him inaccessible to all the attempts that were made 
to corrupt his integrity, and to seduce him. The greatest dan- 
ger came from the high-priest of Comana. There were two prin- 
cipal cities of that name, the one in Cappadocia and the otlier in 
the kingdom of Pontus.^ They were consecrated to Bellona, and ob- 
served almost the same ceremonies in the worship of that j^oddess. 
The one was formed upon the model of the otlier; that of Poi:tud 
upon that of Cappadocia. It is of the latter we speak in this place. 
The temple of that goddess was endowed with great estates, and 
served by a vast number of persois, under the authority of a pon- 

• Cic. Eptet. 2 & 4. L XV. ad Famil. & Epist 20. 1. y. ad Attic, 
t Aflobatxanes operft me& vlvit, regniit 'Et )r«^J)», consilio et auctoritate, et qoM 
noditoribofl ^ djTAormr ^i, non laodd ddWoJ^imrroF pneb«(, regoa i 
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m, a man of great influence, and eo considerable, that the km^ 

olaDe wa^ his supcnor: he was generally of the blood royal HS 
digmty was for Jife. Slrabo eaye, tJiat in his time there were above 
6W0 persons cooE^^criited to the service of the temple of Conrana. 
It was that which made the high^ priest so powerful; and in tha 
time ol which we speak,* might have occasioned a very dangejoiis 
war, and m^olved Ariobar^anes in great difficulties, had he thoueJit 
proper to defend himself by force of arms, ae it was believed I e 
wonid; for he had troops, both horse and foot » ready to take tJ;9 
field, with great Junds to pay and subsist them. But Cicero, by 
his prudence, prevailed upon him to retire out of the Icingdom, and 
^0 Jea ve Anobarzanee in the peaceable poEsession of it. 

During the civil war between Coa-^ar and Pompey, Ariobarzanca 
marched with gome troopg to the latter, who were present at tha 
battle of Ph&rsaha. Ti,is, no doubt, was the reason that Ca^Baf 
laid Anobarzanes under contribution. It is certain that he exacted 
very considerable sums of money fem him ^ for that prince repre- 
sented to him, that It would be impossible for him to pay them, if 
Fharnace* conlmued to plunder Cappadocia. Cieear was then m 
M^^yptj from whence he set out to reduce Phamaces to reason. He 
passed through Cappadocia, and made such regulations there, aa 
impiy that Ariobarzanea and his brother kept up no very ffood nn- 
clerstandHig with each other, and entirely subjected the Tatter to 
the authority of the former. AfterCffisarhad conquered Pharnacesi 
lie gave part of Cihda and Armenia to Arioharzanos. 

A. M. 7m. This mild treatment gave the murderers of Ccesar 
Aflt J. c, 42. reason to believe that the Jiing of Cappadocia would 
not favour their party.} He did not openly declare against them : 
but be refund to enter into their aJliance. This conduct (rave 
them a just distrust of him, eo that Cnssiua thought it incumbent 
upon him not to spare him. He attacked him, and having taken 
mm prisoner, put him to death* 

Arurathes X. By the death of Ariobarzanea the kingdom of 
Caj>padocia fell to his brother Ariarathes. The possession of it 
was disputed with hmi by Sisinna, the eldest son of Glaphyra, wife 
of Archeaua, high-priest of Bellona, at Comanajn Cappadocia. 
i his Archelaus was the grandson of Archel a us, a Cappadocia n bv 
nation, and genera] of an army in Greece for Mithridates against 
Byiia. He abandoned the party of Mithridates in the second war, 
as w^e shaJl relate m the twenty-third book, and joined tlie Eomans.l 
We left one son, named also Archelatis, who married Berenice, cuecn 
of i^gypt, and was killed six monUis after in a batUe. He had ob- 

nm puiMhMut) d(ilej>derel, iidoliiWtjT« equrifllu ti prtidoiii ct rwc,;i,Ja namtsiir, emS^ 

^ ^tTb^i; iTI^ "*"" ' c^amjunitli^ i^mm cum dlenitate obtijiercu Ci't 
t C»fc de ukl. Civ L lij. Hirt. dq BelL Alex. t nio. h jlii. n. Iffl. ft IWa. 1 
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taiiMd a very liononrable digiiity from Pompey, wl^di wis the YA^ 

priesthood of Comana in Uappadocia. His son Archelaus pos- 

aessed it after him. He marn^ Glaphyra, a lady of extraordinary 

A. M. 3063. beauty, and had two sons by her, Sisinna and Ar- 

Ant J. o. 41. chelaas. The first disputed the kingdom of Cap- 

padocia with Ariarathes who possessed it.* Mark Antony was 

A. M. ao68. ^6 judge of tnis difference, and determined it in 

AnL J. c. 36. favour of Sisinna. What became of faim is not 

known ; history only tells us, that Ariarathes reascended the throne. 
Five or six years after, Mark Antony expelled him, and established 
Archelaus,f the second son of Glaphynu in his stead. 
A. M. 3OT3. Archil AXIS, t That prince became very pow- 

Ant. J. c. 3L erflil. He expressed his gratitude to Mark Antony 
by joining him with good troops at the battle of Actium. He was so 
fortunate, notwithstanding that conduct, as to escape the resentment 
of Augustus. He was suffered to keep possession of Cappadocia, 
and was almost the only one treated with so much favour. 
A. M. 3964. He assisted Tiberius to re-establish Tigranes 

Ant J. c. 90. in Armenia ,{ and obtained of Auffustus, Armenia 

Minor, and a great pari of Cilicia. Tiberius renqered^Mm great 
services with Au^stus, especially when his subjects brought accu- 
sations against bun before that prince. He pleaded his cause him- 
self, and was the occasion of his gaining it. Archelaus fixed Im 
residence in the island of Eleusis near the coast of Cilicia, and 
having married Pythodoris, the widow of Polemon king of Pontus, 
he considerably augmented his power. For as the sons of Pole- 
mon were infants at that time, he had undoubtedly the administra- 
tion of their kingdom jointly with their mother. 

A. M. 3968. His reign was very long and happy :D but his 

Ant J. c. 16. latter years were unfortunate, and his misfortunes 
were the conseauence of Tiberius's revenge. That prince, who 
saw with pain, that Cains and Lucius, the sons of Agrippa, grand- 
sons of Augustus, and his sons by adoption, were raised by degrees 
above him;ir to avoid giving umbrage to the two young Ciesars, 
and to spare himself the mortification of bein^ witness to their 
aggrandizement, demanded and obtained permission to retire to 
Rhodes, under pretext that he had need of repose for the re-esta- 
blishment of his health. -His retreat was considered as a real 
banishment, and people bef an to neglect him as a person in dis- 
erace, and did not believe it safe to appear his friends. During 
his stay at Rhodes,** king Archelaus, who was not at a great dis- 

« Apptaa. de BeO. Civ. 1. v. p. 675. f DIo. 1. lUz. p. 411. ^Plot In Anton. 941 
$ Jot^. Antiq. 1. it. c & Dio. I. liy.Jp. 506. Sueton. In Tib. c viii. Dio. L Mi. 
p. 614. Btrab. I. ztr. p. 671, & I. xiL p. 596. |] Dio. in Ezcerp. p. 662. Baeton. in 

Tib. c z. Yen. Paterc. I. U. c 99. 

IT Ne fiilgo raos orientinm Juvenum obstaret initiia, dlflrinralatft causa cmMilfl flot 
oommeatuin ab aocero atque eodem vitrico acquieecendi & oontinuatione labonimpetiit 
PaCaw. I. ii. c 99. ^ 

** Sex Aididaui q^UnqaaferifflOffl aoiuiin C«ppadoci& pottebator, tnviraiTlbcda 
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tance fltim thence, residinf genera ly at Eleusis* paid him no 
honours, ibrgettiDg- the g;reat obligai ^oua lie had to him- It was 
not* says Tacitua, out of pride ot haughtiness, but by the advice 
of A[io;u5tufi'fl principaJ friends^ who believed the amity of Tiberius 
A. M. 40O3. dangerous at that time. Ou the contrary , whea 

Ant, J. G. 2. yonng Caina GiEaar, appointed governor of the 

East^ was sent into Armeixia by Auguet^iSj to appease the tronblea 
of that country, Archelaus^ who looked upon hiin as the future 
Euocessor to the empire, paid him aii kind of honours, and distin 
g^uished himself by the zeal with wliich he paid h'w court to him. 
Puliti clans are often mistaken in tiietr conjectures for want of a 
cleiir insight into futurity. It would have been more consistent 
with prudence ttnd wisdom in Archelaus to have observed such a 
conduct as would have been agreeable to each of the princes, who 
might both arrive at the empire* Something of this nature is ob- 
Borved of Porapnius Atticus,f who, during all the divisions with 
which the republic was torn U ditferent times, alwaya knew how to 
render himself agreeable to the heads of both parties. 

Tiberius never ibrgot the injurious preference that had been given 
to his rival, which was the more offensive to him, as it argued an 
A. M. 40-30. nngratefttl disposition in Arclielans, He made him 

An. Doin. J6. highly sensible of this when he became master* 

Archelaus was cited to Rome, as havinff endeavoured to excite 
troubles in the province. - Livla wrote to nim, and without dissem- 
bling the emperor's anger, gave him hopes of pardon, provided he 
^ came in person to demand it. This was a snare laid for drawing him 
out of his kingdom. The king of Csppadocia either did not per- 
ceive it,! ^^ dared not to act as if he did. He set out for Rome, 
was very ill received by Tiberius, and saw himself shortly ail er pro- 
ceeded against as a criminal. Dion assures us, tirat Archelaus, 
depressed with age, was generally believed to have lost his rea- 
son ; bnt thai in reality he was perfectly in his ecnios, and counter- 
feited the madman, because he saw no other means of savitig bia 
life* The senate passed no sentence against him ; but age, the 
gaut^ and, more than those, the indignity of the treatment he was 
made to snfier, soon occasioned tus death. He reigned two-and- 
^^y years. After his death, Cappadocia was reduced into a pro- 
vince of the Roman empire. 

qua [ft enin Tlhofil epenltLm nullo officio coitilsct. Ncc id ATrhetnui per iupcrblsjn 
onil^enit, mt] ftb Iniitms Aueustr mnnftui^ : quifl fterentr Caio C4Egani, miscique od rvt 
OncnTii?, inTuia Tilierii nmldilia crt^Jt'liaitir, I'ntiL Jfnnal. L li. c. 4'i. 

* RlGiiii;!^ was but m Ica^u(*s distant from Rhixlt^g. i^imb. I jijv, p^ 6S. 

t Hoc quale 9it, faciNtlB u^dHiimnhtt ii^qui judicfire pntiTltqiiani^ £iL smilentlfiCtnmm 
ntJnere iimjn hisnf^voIiMaiuinqiie, LiLtbrquOf^ mBJCknamiD renini nnii m\(in\ aymviiit}^, 
tnj oblrf^ctatio taiUa iiuercedflmt, qu^LntiiTp fiiit incirlf^ri! n(?cr:;se inler Cicsaram ntqus 
AntiTiJum, cuni sc iitLrciueprincfpiMn non nlumurhk Homans e^ arbia tRramin ts»& 
cupprfH. Ctrrri. Jv'rp in .^«/c t. XI, 

J Ille IgnaruA flwli^ vel, si. Liit£llj|ifi:rre vlderetqT, vfrn n]eTi,ii>ni!. In iirli^tri properal; ; ei^ 
eeptUHliie imraiti A prlncjpp.^m njQj? afcrikfunusa teiiMu ; hOiL i^bcrimhiu, qua fingefaaa- 
tUTt ma An^ren E4niut fcwufl (*enK el quia fCKdms lequa, ne^lum in^ufi} luioliu auul^ 
finem vim flpdtite lui fato UupJt^U. Tacit v9»ji. I iL c 42. 
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Tfaif kingdom was very po iirerfuL The revenues of Cappadoi 14 
were so considerable when Irchelaos died, that Tiberius thought 
himself able, from his new acquisition, to abate the half of a tax 
he had causcKi to be levied. lie even gave that province some re- 
lief, and would not exact from it all the duties it had paid the last king. 

The kings of Cappadocia generally resided at Mazaca,* a city 
situate at the foot of tne mountain Argea, and which ^as governed 
bv the laws of Charondas.f This city was built upon the river 
Melas, which empties itself into the river Euphrates. A king of 
Cappadocia, whom Strabo calls sunply Ariarathes, without men- 
tioning the time when he lived, having filled up the mouths of this 
river. It overftowed all the neighbouring country; after which he 
caused small islands to be made in it, after the manner of the Cy- 
clades, where he passed part of his life in puerile diversions. The 
river broke the dams of its mouths, and the waters returned into 
their channel. The Euphrates having received them, overflowed, 
and did incredible damage in Cappadocia. The Galatians, who 
inhabited Phrygia, suffer^ also great losses by that inundation, for 
which they insisted upon bein^ made amends. They demanded 300 
talents of the king of Cappadocia, and made the Romans their judges. 

Cappadocia abounded with horses, asses and mules.^ It was 
from thence the horses were brought so particularly allotted for the 
use of the emperors, that the consuls themselves were forbidden to 
have any of them. It furnished also a great number of slaves and 
fjp^ae witnesses.} The Cappadocians were reported to accustom 
fiiemselves to the bearing of torments from their infancy, and to put 
one another to the rack and other methods of torture, in order to 
inure themselves against the pains thefr false witness might one day 
exfK)se them to su&r. This people exceeded the Greek nation in 
perjury, though the latter had carried that vice to a great height, || 
if we may beUeve Cicer«, who ascribes to them the having made 
this manner of speaking common amongst them ; Lend me your 
evidence, and I will pay you with mine. IF 

Cappadocia, generally speaking, was far from being a country of 
great geniuses and learned men. It has produced, however, some 
very celebrated authors. Strabo and Pausanias are of that num- 
ber. It was believed especially, that the Cappadocians were very 
unfit for the profession of orators; and it became a proverb, that a 
rhetoricfan of that country was as hard to be found as a white ra- 
ven or a flying tortoise.** S. Basil and S. Gregory Nazianzen are 
exceptidms to that rule. 

* Suabw I. zii. p. 537. 539. f This Charondas was a celebrated legislator of OnBcla 
lor, of whom mentioo has been made. X Boch. Phaleg. 1. tii. c. 11. Schol. PeraiL 
[anciplia locupies eget cris Oappadocum rex. HoraU || Cie. JMO. Fiac b. 9 10. 
V Da mihi testimonium mutuum- 

Bhffiff I SimfJLVi fAro^ti TLasrirat.luun» 
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